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Cleveland Public Schools. 



THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Board of Education 
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^oard of Sducotion. 



aCBlCSBBS. 

Ward. Memben. Term.Explre§. Retldencei. 

1. . . .GEORGE L. CHILDS 1875 158 Superior Street. 

2 ...CHA8. B. BERNARD 1875 21 Chestnut Street. 

8. . . .P. CUNNINGHAM 1875 120 River Street. 

4. . . .SAMUEL BRIGGS 1876 78 Huntington Street. 

5. . . .GEO. C. DODGE, Jr 1S75 197 Dodge Street. 

6. . . .M. G. WATTER80N 1875 057 Case Avenue. ' 

7....TH0S. A. STOW 1875 188 Case Avenue. 

8....T. M. SMYTH 1875 144 Washington Street. 

9....F. Q. BARSTOW 1875 74 State Street. 

10. . . .N. B. DIXON 1878 285 Washington Street. 

11. ...FRED. BUEHNE 1875 61 McLean Street. 

12. . . .GEO. HOWLETT 1875 231 Burton Street. 

13. . . .JOHN C. DEWAR 1875 134 Professor Street. 

14. . . .P. W. PAYNE 1876 1170 Wlllson Avenue. 

15. . . .WILLIAM K. SMITH 1875 968 Woodland Avenue. 

16. . . .JOHN C. HUTCHINS 1875 544 Euclid Avenue. 

17. . . .S. M. STRONG 1875 621 Euclid Avenue. 

18. . . .J. D. JONES 1878 1986 Hamilton Street. 
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OFFZOSSBS OF TBS SOABD. 



PRE8IDBMT, 

M. G. WATTERSOX. 



CLBRKy 

G. C. DODGE, Jr. 



SUPERINTENDENT OP INSTRUCTION, 

A. J. RICKOFF. 
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FiWANOB BERNARD, STRONG, BARSTOW. 

Jddiciabt WM. K. SMITH, HUTCHIN8, BERNARD. 

Salaries STRONG, HUTCHINS, BRIGGS 

Teachers HUTCHINS, PAYNE, STOW. 

BxjiLDiHQB BUEHNE, DEWAR, WM. K. SMITH. 

Repairs DIXON, CUNNINGHAM, JONES. 

Supplies DODGE, HOWLETT, STRONG. 

IifSURAWCE JONES, T. M. SMYTH, DODGE. 

Claims HOWLETT, WM. K. SMITH, CHILDS. 

Text Books and Course of Study PAYNE, DEWAR, BUEHNE. 

Writikg, Music and Drawing DEWAR, JONES, DIXON. 

. Boundaries CUNNINGHAM, T. M. SMYTH, CHILDS. 

Rules and Regulations BERNARD, DODGE, PAYNE. 

Discipline CHILDS, BRIGGS, T. M. SMYTH. 

Lihrart ' STOW, BARSTOW, HUTCHINS. 

Phintino BRIGGS, STOW, HOWLETT. 

Central High School CHILDS, CUNNINGHAM, DEWAR. 

West High School BARSTOW, BUEHNE, DIXON. 

East High School STRONG, HOWLETT, W. K. SMITH. 

Normal School T. M. SMYTH, BRIGGS, BUEHNE. 
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BOABO or BZAlCnffiBS or TBAOBBBS. 



MsMBSKB. Term Expire! . Mkmbbrb. Term Expires. 

J. H. RHODES 1878. LOUIS R. KLEMM 1876. 

ADOLPH GEUDER 1878. ANDREW J . RICKOFF 1877. 

AL ANSON G. H0PKIN80N. .1876. LEWIS W. FORD 1877. 

0FFICKK8 OF TSfi BOARD. 

PRBSIDBNT, SECRBTA.RT, 

A. G. H0PKIN80N, A. J. RICKOFF. 

COXMITTEE ON ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS. 

L. W. FORD, J. H. RHODES. A. J. RICKOFF. 

GERMAN EXAMINATIONS. 

A. GEUDER, L. R. KLEMM, J. H. RHODES. 



FT7BLZ0 LZB&AE7. 

LIBBABIAN, 

LUTHER M. OVIATT. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 



The provision of the School Law pertaining to the annual 
publication of a report on the condition of the Public Schools — 
the fiscal and other concerns in relation thereto — is imperative; 
and but for this, and the desirability of keeping our vseries of 
reports unbroken, probably uo account of the administration of 
the Schools for the year ending August 31, 1874, would have 
been published at this date. That the report did not appear at 
the usual time is due solely to the fact that no reliable financial 
statement could be obtained ; and, rather than risk the chance 
of giving the public an inaccurate account of its fiscal manage- 
ment, and without minute detail, the Board preferred to with- 
hold publication of its operations for the year. A satisfactory 
exhibit of the receipts and disbursements having been finally 
secured, for the foregoing reasons the accompanying financial 
report of the Clerk, and the tabulated and other statistics 
prepared by the Superintendent, are respectfully submitted. 

The following figures have been collated from the statement 

of the Clerk : 

RECEIPTS. 

BalADce on hand August 31, 1873 $111,901 OS 

Local Tax Levy — 

First IHstaUment $142,855 94 

Second Installment 97,806 97 

240,162 91 

State Apportionment— 

First InstaUment $33,001 34 

Second InstaUment 25,564 90 

58,566 24 

Tuition of Non-Residents 1,442 48 

Total Receipts $412,072 66 
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10 president's bbport. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Total Expenditures for the year $387,568 60 

Balance on hand August 81, 1874 24,509 16 

$412,073 66 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of Superintendents and Teachers (including all Tuition) . . . $193,455 ^ 

Salaries of Officers 2,442 00 

Salaries of Librarian and Assistants 4,641 76 

Salaries of Janitors 13,068 90 

Fuel 7,761 86 

Repairs 6,721 18 

Supplies 2,801 34 

Furniture 4,920 16 

Heating Fixtures 7,300 17 

Insurance 5,015 30 

Rent 2,863 46 

Taxes 842 36 

Census 988 57 

Gas 417 38 

Board of Examiners 320 00 

Printing 8,000 57 

Commencement Expenses 240 95 

Interest on Temporary Loan 32 00 

Advertising 236 10 

Vaccination 585 51 

Other Miscellaneous Expenditures 1,118 94 

Appropriation of Land, Probate Court Costs 234 92 

Land 49,993 28 

Construction 78,615 97 

Balance on hand August 31, 1874 24,609 16 

Total $412,072 66 

The receipts and disbursements on account of the Library 
Fund were as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand August 31, 1873 $3,452 15 

Taxes for the year $9,203 91 

Fines, etc 267 05 

9,470 96 

Total , $12,923 11 
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president's report. 11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

BookB purchased $4,106 82 

Binding 706 85 

Balance on band August 31, 1874 8,109 44 

Total $12,923 11 

As the report of the current year is now in progress, and 
will soon be ready for publication, it has been deemed as well to 
omit from this report any deductions from the facts presented, 
and embrace them, together with recommendations for future 
action, based upon the statistics of the two years, in that for 
the year ending August 31, 1875. 

M. G. WATTERSON, 

President. 
Cleveland, Aug. 28, 1875. 
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Receipts and Expenditures 

For the School Year ending August SI, 187 J^ 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand August 81, 1878 $111,901 08 

Local Tax Levy— 

First Installment $142,855 94 

Second InsUllment 97,306 97 

240,1«2 91 

State Apportionmbnt— 

First Installment $83,001 34 

Second Installment 25,564 90 

58,566 24 

Sale of Old Bulldinffs, Tuition of Xon-Residents, etc 1,442 43 

Total Receipts $412,0?2 76 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Total Expenditures for the year $387,563 50 

Balance on hand 24,509 16 

$412,072 66 
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16 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

CLAvSSIFICATION OF KXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of Superintendents and Teachers $190,200 03 

Tuition In Industrial School 1,009 96 

Tuition in House of Refuge 303 33 

Salaries of Officers 2,442 00 

Salaries of Librarian and Assistants 4,641 76 

Salaries of Janitors 13,063 90 

Evening Schools 592 50 

Mute School 600 00 

Fuel 7, 761 86 

Repairs : 6,721 18 

Supplies 2,801 34 

Furniture 4,920 16 

Heating Fixtures 7,300 17 

Insurance 5,015 30 

Rent 2,863 46 

Taxes 842 ») 

Census 938 57 

Gas 417 38 

Board of Examiners :i20 00 

Printing 3,000 57 

Commencement Expenses 240 95 

Interest on Temporary Loan 32 00 

Other Miscellaneous Expenditures il6 05 

Traveling Expenses 102 02 

Advertising 236 10 

Grading, Sodding, etc 59 37 

Vaccination 5S5 51 

Labor 661 50 

Collecting Books, Public Library 36 00 

Legal Advice 25 00 

Plans for Library 110 00 

Appropriation of Land, Probate Court Costs 2JW 92 

Abstracts of Property 29 00 

Land 49,993 28 

Construction 78,615 97 

Balance on hand August 31, 1874. 24,509 16 

f412,0r2 66 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 17 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 
Central High School — 

Tuition $13,543 00 

Janitor 557 50 

Fuel 432 43 

Repairs 89 72 

Supplies 105 45 

Furniture 43 96 

Heating Fixtures 55 10 

Insurance 267 55 

Gas 52 68 

Commencement Expenses 177 85 

Labor 11 50 

$15,336 24 

West High School— 

Tuition $7,854 50 

Janitor 495 00 

Fuel 282 53 

Repairs 262 33 

Supplies 187 10 

Furniture 38 45 

Heating Fixtures 34 55 

Insurance 240 00 

Gas 60 54 

Labor 70 80 

Sodding 29 12 

Taxes 147 32 

Commencement Expenses 63 60 

9,r21 84 

East High School — 

Tuition $4,500 00 

Janitor 186 74 

Fuel 162 40 

Repairs 201 02 

Supplies 331 24 

Furniture 36 72 

Heating Fixtures 19 62 

Insurance 65 20 

5,502 94 

9 
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18 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Rockwell School— 

Tuition $12,486 50 

Janitor «6 00 

Fuel 500 37 

Repairs 101 05 

Supplies 168 49 

Furniture 95 18 

Insurance 309 25 

Labor 20 00 

Taxes 10 00 

$14,654 84 

St. Clair School— 

Tuition $10,729 75 

Janitor 950 00 

Fuel 422 68 

Repairs 85 43 

Supplies 115 24 

Furniture 106 59 

Heattng Fixtures 39 36 

Insurance 365 00 

Labor 59 50 

12,873 55 

Alabama School — 

Tuition $1 ,776 00 

Janitor 157 00 

Fuel Ill 00 

Repairs 198 73 

Supplies 38 97 

Furniture 6 16 

Heating Fixtures 20 15 

Insurance 105 00 

Labor 10 00 

2,423 01 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 19 

Case School — 

Tuition $5,122 00 

Janitor 872 00 

Fu el 216 47 

Repairs 137 85 

Supplies 50 62 

Furniture 368 85 

Heating Fixtures 23 22 

Insurance 140 00 

Labor 2 00 

Rent 90 00 

$6,522 61 

Sterling School — 

Tuition $14,828 74 

Janitor 1,020 00 

Fuel 504 96 

Repaire 1 ,091 81 

Supplies 126 20 

Furniture 156 07 

HeatlDg Fixtures 2 50 

Insurance 242 00 

Gas 28 02 

Labor 37 20 , 

RcDt 235 00 

Taxes 47 50 ' 

17,800 00 I 

I 

Mayflaioei' School — i 

Tuition $12,164 50 ! 

Janitor 1,020 00 j 

Fuel 398 72 j 

Repairs 280 67 i 

Supplies 123 93 

Furniture 62 21 

Heating Fixtures 36 61 

Insurance 278 44 

Labor 11 00 

Rent 225 00 

Grading 2 25 

14,603 33 
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20 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Willson School — 

Tuition $4,878 25 

Janitor 387 00 

Fuel 203 48 

Repairs 126 34 

Supplies 67 57 

Heating Fixtures 51 72 

Insurance 93 25 

Labor 80 00 

Taxes 312 00 

16,149 61 

Warren School — 

Tuition $3,212 00 

Janitor 246 60 

Fuel 208 08 

Repairs 135 28 

Supplies 42 52 

Heatlnjc Fixtures 16 95 

Insurance 50 00 

Labor 21 00 

3,933 28 

Brownell School — 

Tuition $15,319 25 

Janitor 1,060 00 

Fuel 992 56 

Repairs 297 61 

Supplies 154 79 

Furniture 302 90 

Insurance 518 25 

Gas 23 62 

Labor 41 20 

Taxes . .• 37 20 

18,647 38 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 21 

Hugh School — 

Tuition $5,647 50 

Janitor 393 50 

Fuel 177 65 

Repairs 307 17 

Supplies 54 48 

Furniture 744 55 

HeaUng Fixtures 22 82 

Insurance 221 35 

Labor 17 80 

$7,486 82 

Kentucky School — 

Tuition $9,940 00 

Janitor 753 00 

Fuel 642 28 

Repairs 781 83 

Supplies 80 16 

Furniture 20 04 

Heating Fixtures 37 34 

Insurance 220 66 

Labor 39 60 

Rent 14 00 

Miscellaneous 31 48 

12,560 29 

Hicks School — 

Tuition $5,738 50 

Janitor 540 00 

Fuel 255 41 

Repairs 109 93 

Supplies 60 a5 

Furniture 99 40 

Insurance 277 25 

Labor 25 00 

7J06 34 
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22 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Washington School — 

Tuition $5,217 50 

Janitor 844 50 

Fuel 296 96 

Repairs 102 62 

Supplies 52 88 

Furniture 28 90 

Heating Fixtures 85 

Insurance 234 00 

16,778 21 

OrcJuird School — 

Tuition $9,750 88 

Janitor 890 00 

Fuel 567 07 

Repairs 107 55 

Supplies 116 01 

Furniture 53 73 

Ileatlng Fixtures 35 88 

Insurance 305 50 

Labor 1 OO 

11,827 62 

Wade School — 

Tuition $2,850 00 

Janitor 163 60 

Fuel 93 27 

Repairs 154 86 

Supplies 25 54 

Furniture 6 16 

Insurance 40 00 

Labor 8 00 

Rent 83 83 

2,924 75 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 23 

Tremont School — 

Tuition $7,042 00 

Janitor 503 00 

Fuel 264 63 

Repairs 46 99 

Supplies 72 42 

Insurance 309 50 

Labor 35 00 

Rent 1,214 66 

' $9,488 10 



BoUan School — 

Tuition $8,787 60 

Janitor 838 26 

Fuel 243 69 

Repairs 301 53 

Supplies 65 93 

Furniture 55 08 

Heating Fixtures 29 44 

Insurance 97 80 

4,864 13 



Walton School— 



Tuition $1,932 26 

Janitor 180 90 

Fuel 94 08 

Repairs... 208 60 

Supplies 67 42 

Heating Fixtures 69 56 

Insurance 48 00 

Labor 15 00 

Grading 12 25 

Taxes 171 06 

3,586 29 
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24 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Madison School — 

TuiUon $»d5 50 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 4;^ 40 

Repairs 63 10 

Supplies 9 72 

Furniture 3 06 

Heating Fixtures 85 90 

Taxes 28 00 

Euclid School — 

Tuition $1,050 00 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 45 76 

Repairs 68 12 

Supplies 11 92 

Furniture 3 08 

Heating Fixtures 85 90 

Taxes 14 56 

Dunham School — 

Tuition $450 00 

Janitor 39 00 

Fuel 20 40 

Repairs 8 01 

Supplies 10 92 

Furniture 3 08 

Heating Fixtures 16 95 

Labor 1 00 



$1,255 70 



1,307 34 



549 36 
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FINANCIAL RKPORT. 25 

Crawford School — 

Tuition $410 00 

Janitor 42 50 

Fuel '. 28 45 

Repairs 32 98 

Supplies 7 12 

Furniture 1 64 

Heating Fixtures 18 35 

f 540 89 

Fairmount School — 

Tuition $1,380 00 

Janitor Ill 40 

Fuel 88 32 

Repairs 18 15 

Supplies 19 14 

Furniture 4 02 

HeaUng Fixtures 20 25 

Labor 1 60 

; 1,618 88 



Oard&ti School — 

Tuition $1,125 00 

Janitor 93 00 

Fuel 90 10 

Repairs ^ 125 

Supplies 19 19 

Furniture 10 48 

Heating Fixtures 26 64 

Labor 1 00 

3 



1,366 66 
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26 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Quificy School — 

Tuition $7*30 00 

Janitor 60 00 

Fuel 49 04 

Repairs 174 30 

Supplies 20 26 

Heating Fixtures 43 65 

Insurance 25 00 

Labor 5 00 

$1,097 ^ 



Woodland School — 

Tuition $1,050 00 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 89 55 

Repalre 89 89 

Supplies 11 67 

Furniture 3 08 



1,223 19 



Kinsman School — 



Tuition $497 60 

Janitor 36 00 

Fuel 25 40 

Repairs 61 08 

Supplies 12 92 

Furniture 3 08 



685 98 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 27 

Clark School — 

Tuition $1,1X5 00 

JaDttor »5 50 

Fuel ' 71 51 

Repairs 203 83 

Supplies 28 67 

Heating Fixtures 54 87 

Insurance 7 50 

Labor 10 00 

Rent 44 80 

Grading 15 75 

$1,641 92 

Meyer School — 

. Tuition $480 00 

Janitor 42 00 

Fuel 48 25 

Repairs 2311 

Supplies 4 98 

Furniture 1 54 

599 88 

Ridge School— 

Tuition $497 50 

Janitor 36 00 

Fuel 31 48 

Repairs 84 23 

Supplies 11 88 

Furniture 1 54 

Taxes 5 34 

667 97 
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2ft FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Gordon School — 

Tuition $116 00 

Janitor 12 00 

Fuel 16 43 

Repalre 235 42 

Supplies 21 14 

Heating Fixtures 40 56 

Insurance 18 00 

lAbor 5 00 

Taxes 48 18 

$ 512 68 



Mute School — 

Tuition 1600 00 

Janitor 48 00 

Fuel 1« 40 

Supplies 5 08 

Labor 3 00 

674 48 



Prospect Building — 

Repairs $484 TO 

Insurance 20 00 

Taxes 6 50 

511 20 



Walnut School — 

Tuition $1,575 00 

Janitor 54 00 

Fuel 1 75 

Repairs 89 00 

Supplies 29 47 

1,749 22 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 29 

Union Mills School — 

TuiUon 1677 50 

Janitor 39 00 

Repairs 10 51 

Supplies 9 12 

Furniture 3 08 

$ 739 21 

North School — 

Tuition $900 00 

Janitor 54 00 

954 00 

Charter Oah Srhool — 

Tuition $340 00 

Janitor 10 00 

350 00 

Lilyrary — 

Librarian $3,000 04 

AsBlsUnt Librarians 2,ft41 72 

4,641 76 

Library Expenses — 

Janitor $144 00 

Fuel 24 25 

Repairs 77 86 

Supplies 165 70 

Furniture 12 75 

Heating Fixtures 1 00 

Insurance 616 80 

Gas 189 26 

Labor 1 04 50 

Printing 42 10 

Rent 644 47 

Collecting Books 36 00 

Legal Advice 25 00 

Drawings 110 00 

2,093 69 
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30 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Office and Board Rooms — 

Fuel $50 30 

Repairs 18 20 

Sapplles 274 73 

Heating Fixtures 51 24 

Gas 63 26 

Labor 75 00 

Printing 23 00 

Rent 322 20 

Miscellaneous 45 07 

$ «« 00 

hidependencfi School — 

Tuition 90 00 



Evening Schools — 

Tuition $502 50 

Janitor L5 00 

Fuel 4 60 

Supplies 34 90 

647 00 



Miscellaneous — 



Printing $2,930 47 

Advertising 236 10 

Board of Examiners 320 00 

Traveling 102 02 

Census 938 57 

Interest on Temporary Loan 32 00 

Vaccination 5a5 51 

Freight 13 50 

Copying 6 00 

5,164 17 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 31 

Supervision — 

Superintendent $3,999 99 

SaperviBlng Principale 4,999 92 

Aulstant Superintendents of Primary Instruction, 2,570 00 

Clerk to Superintendent 83 00 

$11,652 91 

Officers of the Board- 
Secretary $1,200 00 

Carpenter 1,200 00 

Page 42 00 

2,442 00 

Special Teachers — 

Music $2,500 00 

Drawing 2,412 50 

Penmanflhlp 2,000 00 

OymnasUcB 1,000 00 

7,912 50 

Industrial Farm School — 

Tuition 1,099 96 



House of Refuge — 

Tuition :«» :J3 
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8'^ FINANCIAL REPORT. 



COST OF LAND, CONSTRUCTION AND PERMANENT 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

West High School- 
iron Fence $l,im 51 

Sterling Scliool — 

Land, (corner Marlon and Sked streets,) 3,001) 00 

Mayflower School — 

Iron Fence $1,5»5 37 

Land 8,708 00 

9,»73 27 

Willson School — 

Relief Building $1,093 98 

Furniture 254 69 

1,347 67 

Warren School — 

Relief Building $1,141 16 

Furniture 356 06 

1,497 -23 

Eagle School — 

Iron Fence 349 27 

Hicks School — 

Plans 90 00 

Tremont School — 

BuUdIng $32,734 90 

Heating Fixtures 6,469 69 

Furniture 212 96 

Printing 5 00 

Land 8,056 00 

Appropriation of Land, Probate Court Fees 234 92 

Abstracts 39 00 

47,743 47 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 33 

WaUan School— 

Relief BuUdlng «1,566 12 

Furniture 807 08 

$2,878 20 

Fairmount School— 

Building $2,618 89 

Land 11 ,200 00 

18,818 89 

Dunham School — 

Land 462 52 

Quincy School — 

Relief Building $1,025 \7 

Furniture 378 01 

1,403 18 

Clark School— 

Relief Building $1,520 37 

Furniture 372 82 

1,893 19 

Outhwaiie School — 

Bunding $33,097 43 

Taxes 14 75 

Land 9,5(W 76 

42,678 94 

Gordon School — 

Building $1 ,099 90 

Furniture 362 54 

Land 9,000 00 

10,462 44 

4 
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34 FINANCIAL REPORT. 

LIBRARY FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand August 81, 1873 $8,452 15 

Taxes for the Year $9,208 91 

Fines, etc 267 05 

9,470 96 

$12,928 U 
EXPENDITURES. 

Books $4,106 82 

Binding 706 85 

Balance on hand August 81, 1874 8,109 44 

$12,928 11 
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Superintendents Report. 



To THE Board of Education, 

Oity of Cleveland : 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to submit this, the Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Report of the condition and progress of the 
Public Schools of this city, for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

I would respectfully call your attention to the Statistical 
Tables annexed, showing for each School — 

1. The average number of teachers employed, the enroll- 
ment and attendance of pupils, and the cost of tuition. 

2. The number of children who attended School less than 
two months, two and less than four, etc. 

3. The degree of regularity and irregularity of attendance. 

4. The number of pupils enrolled at the respective ages. 

5. The number enrolled in each grade, and the number 
promoted from each to the next higher grade. 

6. The average age of pupils in the several classes. 

7 and 8. The average number belonging and the average 
daily attendance for each month of the SchooJ year. 

9 and 10. The results of the annual enumeration of chil- 
dren from six to twenty-one years of age in each ward ; also, 
the number attending Public, Private and Parochial Schools, 
and of those not attending any School. 

11. The amount paid for tuition and incidental expenses in 
each School building for the last four years. 
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I would siHJcially commend the following Summaries to the 
inspection of members of the Board, as presenting in succinct 
form the principal matters of interest connected with the 
management of the Schools : 

SUMMARIES. 



I.— ENUMERATION OF YOUTH. 

1872. 1873. 1874. 

Enumeration of Youth from 6 to 21 37,876 40,100 45,003 

Gain on preceding year 3,333 3,223 4,903 

Gain percent 9.6 6.8 12.2 



II.— SCHOOLS. 



1871-2. 
2 



High Schools 

Grammar and Primary Schools- 
Having an A Grammar (Eighth Year) Grade 4 

B Grammar (Seventh Year) Grade. . . 2 

C Grammar (Sixth Year) Grade 2 

D Grammar (Fifth Year) Grade 7 

A Primary (Fourth Year) Grade 

B Primary (Third Year) Grade 1 

C Primary (Second Year) Grade 

D Primary (First Year) Grade 0-16 



Number of Schools . 



18 



1872-5. 



5 
3 
2 
6 
5 
2 

0—23 

26 



1873-4. 
3 

6 
2 
2 
6 
6 
5 

4-51 

34 



Newburgh — ^annexed April, 1874r— 

Having a D High School 1 

C Grammar Grade 2 

A Primary Grade 1 

Total at the close of the year 38 
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III.— TEACHERS. 

Average for the Year : 

1871-2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 
High Schools— 

Men fi 8 8 

Women 6 7 10 

Whol** Number Teachers In High Sc^iools, — 12 — 15 — 18 

Grammab and Frihaby Schools— 

Teachers having charge of School Rooms — 

Men 1 2 1 

Women 179—180 197—199 228-229 

8p»ecial Teachers of German — Men 7 9 8 

Women a- 10 4—13 6— U 

QrEciAh Tkacbebs for the city at large— Men- 
Music 1 1 1 

Writing 1 1 1 

Drawing 12 

Gymnastics... 0—2 1—4 1—5 

Ass'T Sup'TS, (Supervising Principals)— Men 2 2 2 

Si'ECiAL Sup'ts of Primary Instruction— Women.. 2—4 2—4 2—4 

Average Number of Teachers employed, 208 235 270 

New burgh— annexed April, 1874— Men, (Superintendent) 1 

Women 18 

289 

At the Close of the Year : 

Men. Women. Total. 
High Schools 8 10 18 

Grammar and Primary Schools — 

Having charge of School Rooms 5 256 261 

Special Teachers of German 8 8 16 

Special Teachers for the city at large- 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship and Gymnastics 5 5 

Assistant Superintendents 8 2 5 

Whole Number Teachers employed at close of year, 29 276 305 
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IV.— PUPILS. 

Whole Nuinlwr of Different Tiipils Enrolled, exclusive of 

Newburgh : 1871^2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 

High Schools 288 404 483 

Grammar aod Primary Schools 13,a59 14,681 17,oa# 

Total 13,647 15,085 17,512 

Average Number Belonging : 

High Schools 261 .2 348.9 417.3 

Grammar and Primary Schools 8,988.0 10,018.6 11,490. 1 

ToUl 9,249.2 10,362.5 11,907.4 

Average Daily Attendance : 

High Schools 250.7 335.3 399.6 

Grammar and Primary Schools 8,830.9 9,340.8 10,782.1 

ToUl 8,581.6 9,676.1 11,181.7 

Average Daily Attendance per Teacher, having 

charge of School Rooms 46.2 45.3 45.2 

Per Cent, of Daily Attendance : 

On Average Number Belonging 92.8 98.4 93.7 

On Whole Number Registered 62.9 64.1 63.7 

On Whole Number Enumerated between 6 and 21 27.2 28.1 30.5 

v.— CLASSIFICATION. 
Number of Pupils Entered in each one of the severnl Gi-ades, 

Newburgh included : 1871.2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 

High Schools First Grade, (A) 13 19 24 

Second Grade, (B) 61 56 85 

ThlrdGrade, (C) 69 133 142 

Fourth Grade, (D) 146 196 332 

Grammar Schools . . First Grade, (A) 223 311 355 

Second Grade, (B) 509 576 670 

ThlrdGrade, (C) 878 937 976 

Fourth Grade, (D) 1,355 1,271 1,365 

Primary Schools . . .First Grade, (A) 1,396 1,628 2,291 

Second Grade, (B) 1,815 2,495 2,861 

ThlrdGrade, (C) 2,385 3,070 3,228 

Fourth Grade, (D) 4,798 4,893 6,553 

Total Registered in AU Grades 13,647 15,085 18,781 
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VI.— AGES OF PUPILS REGISTERED. 

The M umber iind Per Cent, of Pupils Enrolled at the Several 

Ages : 

1872-3. 1873^. 

Age.. No.Itegl.tercd. whole^Num^r. A«e.. No. Itogl.tcred. ^^t'e Number. 

6 2,938 19.6 6 3,814 21.8 

7 1,787 11.8 7 2,151 12.3 

8 1,719 11.4 8 2,048 11.7 

9 1,522 10.0 9 1,841 10.5 

10 1,588 10.5 10 1,730 9.9 

11 1,382 9.3 11 1,438 8.2 

12 1,408 9.3 12 1,543 8.8 

13 1,078 7.1 13 1,122 6.4 

14 770 5.1 14 816 4.7 

15 470 3.1 15 530 3.0 

16 223 1.6 16 281 1.6 

Handover 187 1.2 Handover 198 1.1 



15,085 100.0 17,512 100.0 



Vll.— TIME IN SCHOOL. 

Of the Whole Number Registered, the Number in School : 

1872-3. 1873-4. 

Number. Percent. Numl>er. Per Cent. 

Leas than two months 1,797 11 .9 2,326 13.3 

Two months and less than four. 2,244 14.9 2,813 16. 1 

ToUl less than four 4,041 26.8 5,139 20.4 

Four and less than six 1,353 8.9 1,760 10.1 

Total less than six 5,394 35.7 6,899 39.5 

Six and less than eight 1,815 12.1 2,142 12.2 

Total less than eight 7,209 47.8 9,041 51.7 

Eight and less than ten 3,715 24.6 3,913 22.3 

ToUl less than ten 10,924 72.4 12,954 74.0 

Ten months, or the entire year. . 4,161 27.6 4,558 26.0 

Total Enrollment 15,085 100.0 17,512 100.0 
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VIU.— FLUCTUATIONS IN ATTENDANCE. 

The Average Daily Attendance for the Several School Months 
of the Year was as follows : 

1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 1873-1. 

First Term .... First Month 7,421 8,237 8,761 9,717 10,901 

Second Month.... 7,746 8,559 9,168 9,821 11,151 

Third Month 7,632 8,562 9,050 9,988 11,069 

Fourth Month.... 7,493 8,136 7,890 9,820 10,872 

Sbcond Tekm . . First Month 7,646 7,764 7,712 9,696 1 1,108 

Second Month.... 7,767 7,830 8,468 9,900 11,129 

Third Month 7,660 8,068 8,440 9,482 11,000 

Third Tbrm . . . First Mqnth 8,209 8,658 8,863 9,944 11,530 

Second Month .... 8,180 8,519 8,741 9,860 1 1,509 

Third Month 7,920 8,184 8,228 9,708 11,427 

To show the Fluctuations in Attendance in Each Class, the 
following Table is iidded, showing the number of pupils remain- 
ing in the several grades at the end of each School month : 

GRAMMAR. PRIMARY. 

A. B. C. D. A. B. C. D. 

Sept. 303 .... 541 .:.. 780 .... 987 1,654 .... 1,830 .... 1,989 .... 3,227 

Oct 304 .... 535 .... 775 ...1,001 1,625 .... 1,827 .... 2,061 .... 3,277 

Nov 399 .... 537 .... 760 .... 970 1,596 .... 1,812 .... 2,050 .... 3,185 

Dec 292 .... 528 .... 748 .... 975 1,602 .... 1,789 ....2,017 .... 3,085 

Jan 385 .... 522 .... 752 ....988 1,642 .... 1,840 .... 2,139 .... 3,255 

Feb 274 .... 512 .... 727 .... 982 1,644 .... 1,916 ....2,049.... 3,343 

March ...270 ....496 .... 697 .... 936 1,561 .... 1,885 .... 1,1»4 .... 8,367 

April .... 260 .... 469 .... 654 .... 86i) 1,523 .... 1,903 .... 2,192 .... 4,070 

May 247 .... 457 .... 627 .... 851 1,464 .... 1,849 .... 2,224 .... 4,167 

June 244 .... 452 .... 621 .... 822 1,400 ... 1,716 .... 2,139 ....4,068 

Average . 288 .... 505 .... 714 .... 938 1,571 .... 1,837 .... 2,078 .... 3.404 
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IX.— ENUMERATION. 

Number at the Respective Ages in Each Thousand Enumer- 
ated : 
Ages. Oct. 1869. Oct. 1870. Oct. 1871. Oct. 1872. Oct. 1873. Oct. 1874. 

5 09 82 88 91 87 88 

6 79 72 72 74 80 80 

7 79 70 71 72 76 80 

8 80 ' ra 67 67 71 73 

9 75 69 67 58 63 06 

10 77 72 70 63 64 67 

U 70 66 63 60 59 58 

12 74 71 68 66 64 62 

13 63 64 58 56 55 57 

14 62 60 64 58 60 59 

15 51 53 54 54 56 55 

16 50 52 54 57 57 56 

17 44 47 49 52 52 53 

18 47 50 55 54 53 56 

19 40 48 48 53 45 47 

20 40 51 52 65 58 43 



X.— ENUMERATION COMPARED WITH SCHOOL REGISTRATION. 

Centesimal Proportion of Children Enumerated at the 

Several Ages Registered in the Public Schools : 

Ages. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 

6 102 104 102 105 117 

7 71 66 65 66 70 

8 68 69 67 67 72 

9 64 65 62 69 73 

10 64 65 63 66 68 

11 59 65 60 65 60 

12 58 54 53 57 60 

13 51 46 50 . 50 51 

14 34 31 33 35 34 

15 84 20 20 22 24 

16 11 10 10 10 12 

17 6 6 5 6 5 

18 3 3 2 3 3 

19 2 113 1 

taOandover 4 2 2 5 1 



KoTB.— The excess of the number registered in the Schools over the number enumerated 
tt ilx yean of age arises from two causes : 

1. The enumeration Is taken In October, by officers duly qualified, but pnpUs are admitted 
to School as they come to their sixth year. Hence many are enrolled in the Schools through 
the year who were not enumerated as of School age In October. 

2. There can be no doubt that there are hundreds sent to School before they are six years 
of sge, their parents declaring them to be of School age (six years old). 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The following tabular statement presents some facts of 
interest pertaining to the growth of the High Scliool system in 
this city from 1868 to 1874 inclusive : 
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The cost of instruction, as presented in the tables, is exclu- 
sive of the cost of instruction in Drawing and Music, which is 
given by special teachers. 

The expense of tuition per capita is quite in the inverse ratio 
of the number of pupils attending the several Schools. 

The rapid growth of the Central High School, which will 
soon make another and larger building necessary, the shifting 
of the population eastward already so far that it has left the 
School outside of the territory which is tributary to it, will 
jioon raise the question whether it would not be judicious to 
remove it to some point east of its present location. If only the 
present attendance were to be accommodated, it should be 
removed to the neighborhood of the corner of Prospect and 
Perry streets. If the center of population for the next twenty- 
five or thirty years be desirable, wo should have to look to a 
point considerably farther east. 

The extent of territory over which our population is spread- 
ing — from twenty-five to thirty S([uare miles — will always make 
it necessary for us to maintain more High Schools than an equal 
population would demand in a city more compactly built. We 
already have three completely organized Schools of this grade, 
and, situated as they are, I cannot see how we could consolidate 
any of them with another. If the Central High School were 
removed to the neighborhood of Case or Willson avenue, the 
East High School might be united with it, to the very great 
advantage of both. 

The annexation of Newburgh, in the spring of 1874, brought 
with it two classes of what is likely to become a fourth High 
School — a small one, it is true, but one that will have to be 
maintained in all its departments, unless other arrangements 
can be made. The maintenance of so many High Schools in an 
etficient manner will be very expensive, and it is well worth the 
while of those who are in the control of our Public School 
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system to inquire whether the number can be reduced without 
impairing their efficiency or usefulness. 

The present Course of Study, with but slight changes, has 
now been in force just seven years. When I first came into 
charge of the Schools of Cleveland, the question had been for 
some months under discussion, whether the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages should not be excluded from the Schools. 
Some bitterness had been displayed by the opponents and by the 
advocates of classical instruction, and the result was that a 
compromise was readily accepted whereby the Course of Study 
to be adopted by the pupil was left to the choice of his parents. 
Though the remedy was a very simple one, it has served the 
purpose of making the High Schools popular with all classes. 
It has left the choice where it justly belongs. 

I have spoken of our Course of Study, but there are in fact 
four different Courses. First, the Classical Course, which is 
quite sufficient for the preparation of a boy for any college to 
which he may desire to go, with perhaps one or two exceptions ; 
Second, the Latin-English Course, which, while it affords a 
sufficient knowledge of the sciences for the general business of 
life, gives that culture which can be derived only from the 
study of one of the classic languages ; Third, the German- 
English Course, identical with the Latin-English Course on the 
side of science, and affording many of the advantages incident 
to the study of Latin itself, at the same time preparing the boy 
for social and business intercourse with a large part of the 
population of our cities, and opening up' to him the scientific 
and literary productions of a great people ; and Fourth, the 
English Course, which, though poor and meager as compared 
with the others, is yet the only one within the reach of many. 

The choice of any one of the Courses named is open to all. 
but I have not considered myself at liberty to allow any Course 
of Study not provided for by the Board of Education. Appli- 
cations have been made for permission to omit some one or 
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other of the branches required in the Course which the parent 
has selected, but such applications are invariably refused. If 
the health of a pupil is such as to prevent his pursuing the full 
quota of studies prescribed for a term or a year, I have author- 
ized the Principal of the School to make such arrangement as 
to allow two years for completing one year's work, or three 
years for two years' Work, the order of studies to be at his own 
discretion. 

The following table shows the number of pupils who have 
chosen each one of the four Courses since they were prescribed 
by the Board in 1867. The difference in the ratio of pupils 
entering upon the several Courses is doubtless attributable to 
the influence of teachers in the several Schools. This influence 
may not be the result of any effort upon their part, nor is it 
always the result of positive advice ; but the ability or popularity 
of teachers in one department or another often decides the 
preferences of pupils. It was the purpose of the Board to leave 
this matter entirely to the choice of the parent, and, according 
to the rule, none are permitted to take the Latin or Classical 
Course without the written request of the parent and the per- 
mission of the Superintendent. This permission, however, is 
given as a matter of form, when the wish of the parent is duly 
indicated. 

Course. School. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 1874-5. 

Classical.. Central 4 7 9 9 8 

West 1 I 1 12 10 3 

East ... ... ... 3 6 

Total 1 5 8 21 22 17 

Latin Central 27 24 27 Ifi 40 30 

West 3 11 7 2 30 .55 

East ... ... ... 9 11 

Total 30 a5 34 18 79 96 

German.... Central 5 25 '22 52 47 47 

West 15 7 10 7 

East 5 14 

Total 5 a5 38 59 68 68 

English ... Central 48 24 49 45 45 40 

West 14 18 16 14 8 6 

East ... ... ... 13 7 

Total 62 42 65 59 66 53 

Total Number Entered, 96 107 145 157 235 234 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

To Andrew J. Rickoff, 

Superintendetit of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — I take pleasure in submitting to you the following 
report of the progress and condition of the Central High School 
for the year ending June, 1874, this being my fifth annual 
report. 

The whole number of teachers employed was — 

Men 4 Women 6 Total 10. 

The whole number of pupils registered was — 

Boys 123 Girls 184 Total 807. 

The average number belonging was — 

Boys .... 109 Girls .... 163.2 Total . . . .272.2. 

The average of the enrollment for the several terms, to com- 
pare with similar tables prepared for reports of previous years, 

was — 

Boys. . . .113.7 Girls. . . .170.3 Total 284. 

The average daily attendance was — 

Boys. . . .105.9 Girls. . . .155.3 ToUl. . . .261.2. 

The ratio of average daily attendance to the entire number 
registered was — 

Boys. . . .86.l5{ Girls. . . .84.4^^ Total . . . .85.lJf 

The ratio of average daily attendance to the average enroll- 
ment by terms was — 

Boys....93.1;« Girls.... 91. 25f Total 9^ 

The ratio of average daily attendance to the average number 
belonging was — 

Boys.... 97.1'^ Girls.... 95. Ir. ToUl Wk 
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The number in School the entire year, with the reception of 
brief absence from illness, was — 

Boys 100 Girls 145 Total 245. 

being eighty per cent, of the entire registration. 

There were in attendance at the close of the year — 

Boys 100, being 81 .3 per cent, of the entire enroUment. 

Girls 147, being 79.9 per cent, of the entire enrollment. 

Total 247, being 80.4 per cent, of the entire enroUment. 

The number registered in the several classes and the number 
remaining at the close of the year, with the average ages of the 
several grades, was — 





A 


B 


C 


D 


Total. 


Registered .... 


. 19 


... 53 


... 95 


... 140 


... 807 


Remaining — 


. 19 


... 46 


... 73 


... 109 


... 247 


Ratio 


. 100;{ 


... 9d.S%... 


... 75.8:^... 


... 77.8^... 


... mA% 


Average Age.. 


. 17.7.... 


... 17 


... 15.9.... 


... 15.1.... 


... 15.85 



The average age of the pupils was — 

Boys ..15.5 years ; Girls . . 16 years ; Total . . 15 . 85 years. 

The average age of the graduating class at graduation was — 
Boys . . 17 .8 years ; Girls . . 18 .3 years ; Total . . 18 . 1 years. 

The age of pupils at the time of registration was — 

Ages . . . .12. . . .13. . . .14. . . .15. . . .16. . . .17. . . .18. . . .19. . . .20. . . .21. . . .22 
Number. 3. ...17. ...41. ...67.. ..87.. ..41. ...37.... 9.... 1.... 2.... 2 

Of those present at the close of the year, exclusive of the 
graduates, thirty-four are not registered in the year 1874-5, 
while thirteen who had withdrawn have returned, making a 
total of loss by withdrawals, from the beginning of 1873-4 to 
the l^eginning of 1874-5, of eighty-one, or 26i^^- of the total 
registration^a nitio of loss varying but a trifle from that of the 
preceding two years. 

The cost of instruction per pupil, on the basis of the aver- 
age numlicr belonging, and charging to the School the portion 
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which it received of the services of Professors Stewart and 
Abom, was $52.25, or nearly a dollar less per pupil than during 
the year 1872-3. 

At the close of the year forty-two pupils graduated from the 
School, of whom nineteen were graduates of the Four Year* 
Course. The names of the latter are marked with a star {*) in 
the following list : 



GRADUATES— 1 8T3.4. 
Chas. Frank ^llis/ Clara Hobart, 

JOHM MiLLBR QbRLINO,* 

Chas. Joseph Hallb, % 

Hbrbbrt Wimslow Holt, 
Newton B. Hobart,* 
John G. Jennings,* 
Chas. Wm. Kolbb,* 
Chas. Lawrence,* 
Solomon Moses,* 
Marcus Webster Reed,* 
Jas. Edward Runcie,* 



Jambs Thompson,* 
Joseph F. Ullman,* 
Carrie Ella Bassett,* 
Ella Foster Burnham, 
Hannah Block, 
Augusta Ella Chase, 
Lizzie Charlton Climo, 
Hattie Elsinger, 
Lillian P. Evans, 
Kate Eleanors Hickox,* 



Alice Maud Hulbbrt, 
LiNA Esses Jean,* 
Ada Byron Johnson,* 
Hattie L. Knight, 
Selma G. Krehbibl,* 
Ida Mat Lanphbar, 
Anna Frances Landa, 
Kate Mart Landa, 
Flora Dupbb Lutkin,* 
Ella Marshall, 
Ella Palmbr McIntosh, 
Mattib Matnb Purdie, 
Ida Mat Rezner, 
Clara Sophie Ruffini, 
Kate Marietta Shaw,* 
Florence Emma Smith, 
Mart Adams Spencer, 
Phebe Adelaide Undbrwood, 
Sarah E. Waud, 
Addie Marie Welton.* 



At the beginning of the year the Board of Education 
assigned to this School two additional teachers — one for Elocu- 
tion and Vocal Culture, the other for Composition, these 
branches being now for the first time made distinct depart- 
ments of instruction. It is pleasant to be able to record the 
entire success of the new departments. It was fortunate that, 
at the outset of what was to a great extent an experiment, 
persons should have been found witli such special fitness for the 
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new duties. They hare not only performed thoroughly duties 
which before were distributed among several teachers, all of 
whom were already sufficiently burdened with the ordinary 
work of the School ; but, having the entire field of instruction 
in these branches before them, they have bestowed much 
thought upon the improvement of their methods and the 
arrangement of their work so as to make it the most effective 
possible. Miss AVolcott makes the following suggestions about 
the teaching of Composition, which, with some slight omis- 
sions and changes of form, seemed to me of so much importance 
as to deserve insertion here : 

"Following the admirable and logical arrangement of the 
plan of English Composition given in the printed Course of 
Study for High Schools, the pupil writes, during his first year in 
the School, compositions. drawn from his own observation and 
experience ; in the second he deals still with material facts, but 
with facts learned through the testimony of books ; then, 
stopping to master the technicalities of letter writing and the 
arrangement of themes, he proceeds to description of charac- 
ter—a subject that requires both observation and reflection. 
At last, during his senior year, he tries to embody in words 
abstract ideas. 

"Such modifications of this plan as are suggested in what 
follows are the outgrowth of a single year's experience. Some 
of them have been tested and found practicable ; others have 
never been tried. 

"First, then, with regard to the mechanical execution. 
Every pupil has a blank book in which to write his composi- 
tions. This book is handed to the teacher at the close of the 
composition recitation each week. In examining the composi- 
tion, the teacher indicates all mistakes in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar and rhetoric, by easily understood signs in the margin. 
I find it convenient to number the errors consecutively. The 
Wk is returned to the pupil as early in the week as possible, 
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and when it is again received, before looking at the new compo- 
sition, I turn to the one that has already been criticised, and 
expect, at the foot of the page, to find the errors studied out 
and corrected, each correction being numbered to correspond 
with the number of the error. 

"This plan has been found a very satisfactory one in several 
ways : the compositions can bo preserved much more neatly and 
securely in books than on separate sheets of paper; without 
giving the entire essay a second reading, I can see at a glance 
whether the corrections were understood; if all mistakes are 
recorded in books that arc to be used through the year, the 
work will be more carefully done ; and, finally, by comparing 
the first part of the book with the last, it is easy to see whether 
any progress has been made. 

"Let us now take up the work of the several years, and 
consider the classes of subjects to be treated, and the general 
object to be sought in each year's work. 

"If, during his first year in school, every pupil could learn 
the correct use of capitals and punctuation marks, could leani 
to construct sentences that should be free from the most 
common grammatical errors, and to spell 'correctly the words 
that he oftenest misspells — if these minor matters could be so 
wrestled with and mastered, by a thorough weekly drill, that 
they should never arise in his subsequent course to vex and 
hinder him, then the way would be cleared for a more satisfac- 
tory progress in English Composition. But if, in his later 
efforts, his finest fancies are presented in words which, however 
appropriate, are incorrectly spelled; if his grandest bursts of 
eloquence are, after all, ungrammatical — then it is evident that, 
though the superstructure may be fine, the foundations were 
not well laid. This, then, is the end in view in teaching the 
D Class. Whatever the pupil may gain in power to ammge and 
express his thoughts, in mastery of words and in ease of style, 
comes of itself, and is welcomed, of course, but is not specially 
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sought. In order that he may have as much practice as possi- 
ble, it is important that he should write every week. But his 
observation and experience at that age are somewhat limited, 
and for our purpose it is perhaps as well to furnish him 
with material for writing. It is only necessary that the words 
in which he expresses what he has to say should be of his own 
choosing — that he should construct his own sentences. It is well, 
therefore, once in two weeks to relate to the class some anecdote 
or fable, or to state perhaps some interesting facts in connection 
with current topics, and ask the class, as their next week's work, 
to give in their ^wn language what has been related. Alter- 
nating with such exercises, however, they are required in the 
intervening weeks to write original compositions, in accordance 
with the class of subjects prescribed : in the First Term, 
Descriptions of Objects ; Second Term, Descriptions of Places; 
Third Term, Narration of Events. These must be drawn from 
their own observation and experience, and not from books. 

"When the pupil enters the C Class he has learned, let us 
hope, to write a page that shall be free from those glaring faults 
which, if betrayed in letter-writing or otherwise in ordinary 
life, at once stamp their author as illiterate. Of the finer uses 
of language, as an exact and delicate embodiment of thought, 
he knows, it may be, very little. 

"It would probably be profitable for the pupils to spend, in 
criticising and revising their work of the previous year, at least 
one-half the time in alternate weeks of the two terms at present 
assigned to Historical Narrations and Accounts of Common 
Articles of Commerce. 

"Taking some subject on which all had written and one 
worthy of enlargement, it would be well to subject their earlier 
efforts to their more mature criticism. Let ways be suggested 
to them in which the subject may be illustrated, or the story bo 
made interesting by original comments or more detailed descrip- 
tions. Let them be taught how to prune their sentences, how 
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to remodel their paragraphs, how to arrange events so that the 
most important shall be made the most prominent. Few pupils 
can be found who are capable of criticising their own work. 
Most of them, having expressed a thought, cannot reshape the 
expression. To rewrite and improve a weak paragraph, or to 
condense one full of repetitions, is to them almost an impossi- 
bility; and to spend a term or two in studying their faults of 
expression and presentation would, perhaps, be as prolStable as 
anything they could attempt. Much attention should, during 
this part of the course, be devoted to defining words correctly, 
and to the study of terms nearly synonymous. The last Term 
of this year is devoted to letter- writing, which, of course, includes 
forms for letters of ceremony and for business letters. It is 
well also to include in this Term's work keeping minutes of 
meetings of the class, writing forms for petitions to public 
bodies, drawing up resolutions supposed to express the sense of 
the class on various subjects, and other technical forms which 
it would be advantageous for them to understand. 

"According to the plan suggested, when the pupil enters 
the B Class he has learned to express his ideas with some degree 
of accuracy, as well as to write them correctly. What now 
claim special criticism in his essays are the thoughts them- 
selves, as to their logical dependence and their appropriateness 
to the subject on which he professes to be writing. How shall 
he learn to bring together the different threads of an argument, 
and tie them all into a conclusion ? Evidently, it will be best to 
see how this thing has been done by others. So we will select 
for this class an essay by some standard author, and read it to 
them, requiring them to reduce each paragraph as it is read to a 
topic. When the reading is finished, by putting these topics 
together we have the outlines of the essay. The class now write 
an essay, original in mode of expression, but strictly conformed 
to the plan previously evolved. This exercise should be varied 
by asking them to draw up original outlines on various subjects. 
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In preparing these outlines, they should be trained to arrange 
their topics in the order of their relative importance and of 
their mutual dependence. 

"Two terms are next devoted to the analysis and description 
of characters and persons, real and imaginary" — a wide and varied 
field — giving scope for the keenest observation and the most 
delicate analysis, and calling into completest exercise whatever 
dexterity they may have acquired in the use of language, while 
forcing upon them some dim consciousness of how much they 
have still to gain. "It would be interesting could we combine 
with this some study of the varying methods of different 
authors in delineating character, and also of the best way to 
develop the plot of a story; but it would require years of study 
to explore so wide a field. 

"Finally, in his last year, the pupil, cut loose from all 
assistance, save in the way of criticism and suggestion, is set to 
write original essays on argumentative and other subjects, 
selected by himself. Here the great difficulty seems to be that 
few subjects are worthy the pen of a High-School senior that 
are also fully within the compiiss of his understanding. Most 
productions of this kind show no lack of strong opinions, 
expressed with much confidence ; but they do sometimes reveal 
a failure to comprehend the subject, or to distinguish clearly 
the different grounds on which an argument rests." 

Such imperfections — the usual attendants of youth, from 
their incompleteness of knowledge, their limited views of life, 
and their crudities of thought — no School training can over- 
come, though it may do something to soften them. In this, as 
in all other parts of School training, we can only intend, begin, 
bring to bear influences, and determine in some degree the 
direction of development — trusting to life and its stern experi- 
ences to execute what we have intended, to complete what 
we have begun, and to shape, from a vast complex of influences, 
characters and destinies as diverse as the spirits with which we 
have to deal. 
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In Vocal Culture it has been found possible to accomplish 
much by instruction in small classes ; but in Elocution the most 
effective work has been individual — by directing the pupil to 
such selections as might counteract his faults of manner, and 
give him ease and variety of expression ; and by so training him 
on a few pieces in various styles as to inculcate the principles 
on which all effective delivery must rest. The effectiveness of 
the work in this department has been shown not more in the 
quality of the public exercises of the School than in the grow- 
ing excellence of the weekly rhetorical exercises, and in the 
eagerness with which the pupils have availed themselves of its 
advantages. 

The proceeds of the entertainment given in Case Hall last 
May, under the direction of the teacher of this department, 
procured for the School an excellent piano, much needed in the 
daily instructions of the Teacher of Music. 

The changes made in the School building at the close of the 
year will provide moderately well for the accommodation of the 
School during this and the coming year; but, in concluding 
this report, I would respectfully commend to your attention, 
and through you to the Board of Education, the desirableness 
of making early provision for the School at some point more 
remote from business and nearer to the center of population. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. G. Williams. 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

The Commencement exercises of the year closing June 30, 
1874, are to be specially remembered as given in the immense 
hall of the Saengerfest building, and for the great concourse 
present, numbering from eight to ten thousand people — a mass 
too great to enjoy anything save its own enthusiasm and the 
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music of a cliorus of eighteen hundred of the best trained 
voices of the Grammar and High Schools. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stewart, they sang as one, but the emotions of the 
multitude were poured out in the mighty volume of sound. 
Of the spirit of the occasion, which found expression in 
repeated applause and frequent encore, it would be pleasant to 
write, but the record found its appropriate place in the papers 
of the day following. I note it here only as an index to the 
fuller account to be found in their columns. 

The list of the Graduates of the Central High School is to 
be found in the foregoing report of Dr. Williams. 

The following is a list of the 

GRADUATES OF THE WEST HIGH SCHOOL. 
Edward Crowl, Louise Benton,* 

Clarence Hbnrt Jordan, Carrie Sollowat Lockwood, 

George Leslie LaVayea.* Mary Maria Marvin,* 

Arthur Hubbell Palmer,* Nellie Martha Moore,* 

Russell Knight Pelton, Hattie Estella Nelson, 

Jennie Bell Anderson, Abbie Conoar Smith, 

Ella Florence Sproul. 

The East High School is not represented in the list of 
Graduates for 1873-4. The cause of the failure is to be sought, 
* of course, in the history of the Schools of East Cleveland so far 
back as the year 1870, before they became a part of the School 
system of the city, and even before that School came under its 
present corps of teachers. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

That a Normal School was not long ago established in 
Cleveland was not because of opposition or indifference upon 
the part of the Board of Education ; it was the result rather 
of a resolution to make such institution, when established, a 
homogeneous, part of the system already in operation. For 
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several years past we have been laboring to carry out principles 
of education well enough established in the concurrent judg- 
ment of the great masters in the profession, but not so com- 
monly understood as to make it easy to find teachers who 
could successfully carry them out in practice. To have estab- 
lished a Normal School, and to have selected teachers for it 
regardless of the doctrines of education which they might hold, 
or even the lack of any at all, saving such as might have been the 
growth of ignorant and narrow prejudices — to have established a 
training department in which the pupil teacher would be 
trained in methods which we had labored to eradicate from 
our Schools — would ijave been a serious blunder indeed, though 
a blunder not unfrequently committed. Again, though we 
have aimed to maintain certain principles, and have labored to 
introduce certain methods of instruction, we have been anxious 
to avoid the establishment of a fixed routine, a mere mannerism 
in teaching, under the pretentious name of method ; and, above 
all, we have struggled to avoid such constraint of the teacher 
as makes a dreary uniformity the pattern of excellence. As the 
best education is the development of the faculties of a child, 
each according to its native power and susceptibility, so the best 
normal training is that which sets free the native talent of the 
individual, and makes each one a teacher perfect as may be, 
but perfect only after her kind. To have established a Normal 
School which would aim to turn out mere imitators of some 
admired copy, instead of making masters of the science and 
art of teaching, would be to wear deep a system of ruts, and to 
foster a local pride, than which there is no greater enemy to 
progress. It seemed best, then, to wait till we could make the 
Normal School a conservatory of principles which we desire to 
perpetuate, and which are the only true guides to improvement. 
A succinct account of the several steps which have been 
taken toward the establishment of a Normal School in this city 
will not be out of place. 
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So long ago as the Fall of 1867, I was instructed to make 
inquiry whether it would not be advisable to employ a teacher 
to take charge of a Normal School; but the question being 
raised whether the Board of Education was competent to estab- 
lish such a School under the then existing law, further action 
was deferred till Octo})er 21, 1872, when the Committee on 
Teachers, in conjunction with the Superintendent, were unani- 
mously directed to report a plan for the establishment of the 
School. The report of the Committee at the next meeting 
was adopted, and shortly afterwards Mr. Alexander Forbes was 
elected Principal. In consequence, however, of previous busi- 
ness engagements and of ill health, he thought it best to decline 
the position. 

Two years more now elapsed before the final step was taken, 
which resulted in the establishment of the School. 

The election of Mr. Forbes again as Principal, and the 
apx>ointmcnt of Miss Kate E. Stephan and Julia E. Berger as 
training teachers, and the opening of the School at the begin- 
ning of the current year, are gratefully recorded as promise of 
permanency and success. 

The conditions of admission, as fixed by the Board, Aug. 10, 
1874, are as follows : 

Applicants for admission to the Normal School must be — 

1. Graduates of the Cleveland City High Schools ; or 

2. Persons who hold certificates from the City Board of 
Examiners; or 

3. Persons who hold certificates from County Boards of 
Examiners, with at least one School year's experience in 
teaching. 

For non-residents, and residents over twenty-one years of 
age, the payment of such tuition fees as shall be fixed by this 
Board. 

The scholastic conditions, as fixed in the first three rules, 
are quite unequal. The conditions of obtaining a teacher's 
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certificate from our Board of Examiners are considerably lower 
than the conditions required for graduation from the High 
Schools; and again, the requirements for a county certificate 
are considerably lower than for a city certificate. The differ- 
ence between the first and the last corresponds to from four to 
five years of study and instruction in our Grammar and High 
Schools. The standard should be made as high as possible, 
keeping in mind that if it be put too high the Normal School 
will not perform the function for which it was established, as a 
part of our School system, and that, on the other hand, if it be 
put too low, the standard of our Schools as places of education 
and culture must proportionally suffer. 

In fixing the conditions of admission, much will depend 
upon the length of the Course of Study exacted. In Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis, the time required is two years ; the 
time required in Cleveland is only one year. Our examination 
for admission must therefore be higher than theirs, or the 
education of our corps of teachers will, on comparison, soon 
show itself to our great disparagement. 

GERMAN. 

For an account of the progress made in the German Depart- 
ment, I would refer the public to the following Report of Mr. 
Klemm, the Superintendent of German Instruction. 

The time which Mr. Klemm is able to give to this work is 
inadequate to its extent . and importance. The direction of 
forty teachers, very few of whom have had any professional 
training, or experience in teaching, saving such as they may 
have snatched from some temporary engagement, under circum- 
stances little favorable to gaining an insight into the philosophy 
of education or the acquirement of good methods of instruc- 
tion — the direction of the work of forty such teachers in a field 
of labor which, to say the least, has never been thoroughly 
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mapped out, requires all the time and the best effort of any one 
to whom the charge of the Department may be given. 

REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE 
GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

To Andrew J. Rickofp, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: — In accordance with your request, I submit to 
you my Fourth Annual Report in regard to the condition of the 
German Department in the Public Schools of this city, being 
for the scholastic year 1873-4. 

J^TATISTICS. 

The Department consisted of 136 classes, of which 74 were 
Primary, 53 Grammar, and 9 High School classes. 

Thirty-six of the Primary classes had daily two hours each 
(half a day) for German, while the other 38 had but one lesson 
of forty-five minutes per day. As in tlie previous year, the 
latter arrangement was necessary in some buildings, because 
there were not pupils enough therein to fill a whole class, 40 to 
50 being required for that purpose. The number of such 
cases will gradually decrease as the pupils of lower grades are 
advanced. All Grammar classes, 53 in number, had one lesson 
of forty-five minutes daily, except the A and B Grammar 
grades, which had only four German lessons per week. 

Of the whole number of classes there were 59 mixed ones, 
that is, such as consisted of both German and English speaking 
pupils; 47 consisted only of German, and 30 only of English 
speaking pupils. 

The number of teachers engaged for instruction in German 
was 36, (including the three High School teachers,) of whom 20 
were class teachers, and IfJ spccnal teachers. 
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The number of pupils engaged in the study of German 
during 1873-4 was much more than one-third of all the pupils 
in the Public Schools, or a monthly average of 4,460. The 
increase over last year is about 1,000 pupils — certainly a very 
gratifying proof of the popularity which the Department enjoys. 
In what proportion these 4,460 pupils were distributed in the 
different districts may be seen in the following tables. All 
numbers given show the number of pupils belonging — not those 
enrolled; the latter would have reached at least 5,200. 



TABLE I, 
Showing the Number of PupWt Studying German, 1873-4. 
SECOND TERM. 



Ger- English xot«i 
man«. PupllB. T®^^' 



FIRST TERM. 
Schools. 

High Schools. . . 31 ... .182. .. .163 

RockweU 186.... 180.... 816 

St. Clair 222.... 114.... 386 

Case ..133.... 7.... 140 

Bolton 15. . . .168. . . .183 

Mayflower 499. . . .127. . . .626 

Willson 67.... 90. ...157 

Sterling 267. . . .228. . . .495 

BrowneU 385.... 222.... 607 

Sked and Marion 

Eagle 153.... 88. ...191 

Kentucky 48.... 165.... 213 

Orchard 451.... 62.. ..513 

Hicks 89.... 83. ...172 

Wade 169.... 46. ...215 

Tremont 194.... 63. ...257 



Ger- EhgliBh t,^.-, 
mans. Pupils. T**^"- 

81. ...124. ...155 
208.... 131.... 339 
206.... 109.... 315 
148.... 8. ...151 

17. ...159. ...176 
507.... 141.... 648 

61.... 90.... 151 
261.... 220.... 481 
383.... 194.... 577 



162... 

48... 
410... 

72... 
152... 
160... 



. 37.... 199 
156. ...204 
. 58. ...468 
. 93. ...165 
, 40.. ..192 



THIRD TERM, 

Ger- finfflisb Tnt*! 
mans. Pupils. T<>^- 

28.... 106.... 134 
200.... 110.... 810 
225.... 96.. ..331 
165.... 11... .176 

17.... 134.... 151 
482.... 128.... 610 

53.... 88. ...141 
228.... 212.... 440 
382.... 194.... 576 

13.... 2.... 15 
159.... 29. ...188 

39.... 137.... ITS 
378.... 52. ...430 

69.... 98. ...167 
245.... 43. ...288 
148.... 61. ...209 



Total in 1873-4. .2909. . .1675. . .4584 
Total in 1872-3. 2479... 1187... 3666 
Total in 1871-2. .2350. . .1176. . .3426 
Totol in 1870-1 1680 



2831... 1623... 4444 
2586... 1142... 3678 
2219... 1164... 3383 
If580 



2831... 1601... 4332 
2417... 1046... 3463 
2194... 1001.!. 3195 
1680 
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TABLE II, 

Showing the Number qf Boye and QirU Studying Oerman, 1878-4. 

FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 

Schools. Boys. GlrU. Total. Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Total. ^P^^l^ 

Higb Schools . . 80... 83... 163 79... 74... 153 64... 70... 134 3 

Rockwell 189... 177... 316 156... 184... 339 145... 165... 310 3 

St. Clair 171... 165... 336 163... 152... 315 167.. .154... 321 2 

Case 88... 52... 140 100... 51... 151 108... 68... 176 1 

Bolton 98... 85. ..183 97... 79.. .176 81... 70.. .151 1 

Mayflower 309... 317... 626 345... 303... 648 313... 297... 610 5 

Wnison 90... 67... 157 86... 65. ..151 74.. . 67.. .141 1 

Sterling 281... 214... 495 266... 215... 481 248... 192... 440 4 

Brownell 307... 300... 607 291... 286 : .577 285... 291... 576 3t 

Sked&Marion 4... 11... 15 J 

Eagle 93... 98... 191 102... 97... 199 99.. . 99. ..198 IJ 

Kentucky 94... 119... 213 90... 114.. .204 78... 98... 176 1 

Orchard 270... 243... 513 245... 223... 468 220... 210.. .430 3| 

Hicks 91... 81. ..172 89... 78... 161 86... 81... 167 1} 

Wade 117... 98... 215 99... 93.. .192 140... 148... 288 2} 

Tremont 128... 129... 257 111... 112... 223 104... 105... 209 2 

Totals 2356 2228 4584 2318 2126 4444 2216 2186 4352 ^^ 

In October, 1873, German was introduced into the Primary 
and Grammar grades of the Central School, in what was 
formerly called East Cleveland, in consequence of a permit 
granted by the Board of Education, which had been petitioned 
by citizens residing in the neighborhood of that School ; and 
the fact that 183 pupils made use of the opportunity in the first 
month proves that the introduction was fully justified. 

EFFORTS FOR UNIFORMITY. 

My duties as Acting Principal of the Central High School 
during last Winter, made necessary by the long-protracted 
ilhiess of the Principal, Dr. S. G. Williams, })revented mo from 
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visiting the German classes for almost five months. It is there- 
fore out of the question to say much about the efforts made by 
our German teachers for the purpose of bringing the classes of 
like grades on a level with one another. Only allow me to say 
that it will remain "Sisyphus-work" as long as children are 
permitted to enter the German Department at any time. Some 
remedy must be found to obviate the diflficulty, lest the very 
laudable efforts of our teachers be paralyzed, and a degeneration 
of the whole Department be the result. 

Allow me to suggest — (1) That all pupils of German parent- 
age be considered bona fide pupils of the German Department ; 
(3) That it be made a rule for children of English speaking 
parentage to either commence the study of German in B Primary 
or in D Grammar, provided their parents wish them to take it 
up at all. They should not be allowed to enter the German 
classes at any later time, except by special permit of the authori- 
ties. Otherwise all arrangements in the classes are upset by 
these new beginners, the progress of the class checked, and a 
dissatisfaction on the part of those who are thiis held back, 
acting like mildew, smothers all enthusiiism for the study. My 
last three reports have set forth these difficulties very distinctly, 
and year after year the teachers have hoped that our authorities 
would pass an order regulating the admission into the German 
Department. The fact that nothing as yet has been done to 
obviate the difficulty complained of causes me to make the above 
suggestions. 

COST OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

In obedience to your request, I submitted to you a statement 
of the exact cost of the Department lust month, which was 
made out on the basis of statistics for Sci)tember, 1874. Allow 
me to give a resume of this special report : 

The number of ])upils studying Gorman in the Primary and 
Grammar grades was 4,908. Of these 2,450 were taught by 
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special teachers, whose compensation amounted to $12,120, 
(cost of supervision inchided,) or $4.61 per child. 

The other 2,512 pupils were taught by class teachers, who 
devote on an average three-fifths of their time to German. 
Three-fifths of their salaries amount to $6,680, which is $2.65 
per child. 

But since the class teachers cause no extra expense, (for if 
we did not have them, English speaking teachers would take 
their places, and would have to be paid,) it is just to charge the 
German Department only with what it costs extra, that is, 
ouUide of the salaries of the regular class teachers. Consider- 
ing this the just and proper way to find the '*Cost of the 
Department," we see that the expense with which the commu- 
nity is charged for teaching German is $2.44 per child. 

This certainly is a very gratifying answer, and gives great 
credit to the gentlemen who have so wisely managed the slow 
but successful introduction of German into our Schools. 

RESULTS. 

What was said two years ago about the success of our 
teachers could be repeated word for word to-day, without fear 
of saying too much. Indeed, numbers may speak in order to 
convince those people who are under the impression that the 
study of German retards the progress of the pupils in English. 

Of 254 pupils in A Grammar who were examined for admis- 
sion to the High Schools, there were 115 who had pursued the 
study of German for one, two or three years. Of these 115 
only 7 fiuled (65^). Of the remaining 139 pupils 25 failed {\S^). 
The seven who had studied German and failed did not fail in 
Grammar, but in Arithmetic. Comment is unnecessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. Klemm. 

Clkveland, O., Oct. I, 1874. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I had prepared other matter for this report, especially in 
regard to our scheme of supervision and to the work of the 
general teachers of Drawing, Penmanship and Music ; hut a 
delay of several months in getting out the financial statement 
of the Secretary of the Board has determined me to restrict 
this document to such material only as seems essential to a 
permanent record of the work of the year 1873-4. It has been 
my purpose to preserve in its usual form all the statistics that 
may be desirable for future reference, rather than to present 
anything of current interest. 

It is not fitting, however, to close the report of a year which 
was somewhat remarkable for the struggle which wius made by 
almost the whole corps of teachers for improvement in methods 
of instruction, in modes of government, and in every particular 
affecting the highest interests of the Schools. There were more 
frequent meetings of teachers than had been previously held, 
both voluntary and at the call of the Superintendent. The 
voluntary meetings held every week for instruction in Drawing, 
Music and Penmanship, were attended by more than a hundred 
teachers throughout the entire year, and at the called meetings 
the attendance was as good as in the daily work of the Schools. 

Nor should I omit to mention with gratitude the universal 
harmony which prevailed among the teachers, and between 
tiiem and all who had any part in the management of the 
Schools. Were the exactions of a position in our Schools slight, 
if a perfunctory discharge of duty were sufficient to secure 
permanency, an easy-going good nature might be expected ; but 
it is certainly good cause for congratulation that those who are 
already Jieavily burdened receive the additional load as if in 
sympathy with those who place it on their shoulders. 

Res])ectf u lly submitted, 

Andrew J. Rickofk, 

SupitintenJiHt of Instru<tiou. 
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LIBRARIAN'S Report. 



To THE Honorable the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with your regulations, I submit, 
herewith, the report of the Library for the year ending August 
30, 1874. In the original draft of the report many other mat- 
ters were presented, which the late date of the publication of 
this, and subsequent action on some of the subjects discussed, 
have rendered either unnecessary or less interesting at the 
present time. Hence the more important items only, as 
believed, are incorporated in this. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Namber of Books beloDgln^ to the Library Febraary, 1860 5,500 

" " " August 81, 1873 16,485 

August 30, 1874 20,415 

Volumes added during 18r3-4 3,980 

Number of Heads of Families registered to August 80, 1874 16,695 

Increase in the past year, ending as above 2,820 

Number of Members Drawing Books in 1873-4 15,785 

Per Cent Increase In Heads of Families— 1874 over 1873 20 

The 20,415 books noted above as belonging to the Library 
August 30, 1874, inchide all books ever on its shelves, without 
any deduction for the losses, from all causes, for six years past. 
Oving to the illness and a"bsence of the Librarian at the time of 
the annual examination of the Library, August 17th to 31st, 
1 874, at which latter date the issue of books recommenced, the 
record of missing books was not accurately taken, and hence 
cannot be given. Perhaps 1,000 volumes, or even more, in all. 
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104 librarian's report. 

including those worn out by use, drawn and not returned, and 
those otherwise missing, should be deducted, as a large number 
have been worn out in the six years of circulation. 

Among the accessions, about eight hundred (lerman books 
are included, placed in the* Library in October, 1873. A large 
proportion of these were of a more entertaining character than 
the first invoice, purchased in 1870 from the proceeds of the 
Humboldt Festival in 18b9, as the latter were chiefly standard 
works. 

The number of books (3,980) purchased during the year 
1873-4 was greater than in any previous year since the opening 
of the Library. The proportion of novels added (1,550), it 
will be observed, is much greater than that of any other class. 
This was done by the Library Committee, for the express 
puri)ose of popularizing the institution and making it an 
attractive center of resort for all classes of readers. The expe- 
rience of all long-established libraries has proven, beyond ques- 
tion, that there will be comparatively few visitors or readers in 
libraries consisting exclusively, or even mainly, of so-styled 
standard works. 

It is indisputably tho fact that most persons — probably 
seven-eighths of all readers — read for amusement, or at least 
entertainment merely, rather than for instruction ; and it would 
certainly seem to be slightly verging on assumption, at least, for 
the remaining one-eighth, who may wish to read nothing but 
scientific or standard works, to claim that the latter classes 
exclusively, or chiefly, should be placed in the Library, regard- 
less of the wishes or preferences of the great majority of general 
readers, when the institution in its entirety is controlled by the 
public voice, and subject to such modifications of its character 
as the public may demand. 

Let it be understood that the claims of the seekers for prac- 
tical information, and of scientific investigators in all depart- 
ments of knowledge, have always received the first and most 
prominent attention consistent with the resources of the 
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Library. Intelligent gentlemen throughout the city have been 
coDsalted in the selection of valuable scientific works, as well as 
of those in other classes, and constant additions, from their 
recommendations, have been made, with the intention of meet- 
ing all present and prospective demands for books of a standard 
character. Besides this, a *' Suggestion Book" is kept at the 
desk, in which entries are made of all books called for and not 
on hand, with the intention of having them purchased as 
promptly as practicable. 

ANNUAL CIRCULATION. 

Total Circulation first year— 18e»-70 65.552 

" 1875^ 111,217 

" " 1873-4 173,281 

Per Cent, of Increase since 18(»-70 264 

" " of 1873-4 over 187^-3 56 

Average Dally Circulation, 18a^-70-298 days 220 

" " '• 1772-3, 994 " 456 

" " " 1873-4, 294 *' 587 

The average number of books belonging to the Library 
during 1873-4 was about 17,500. The total circulation was 
173,281, showing that each book, if drawn uniformly, was 
issued, on an average, ten times. No other library in the 
Union or elsewhere, from which we have reports, presents, for 
the year ending August 30, 1874, so large a circulation as that 
of Cleveland, in comparison with the total number of books 
belonging to it, and the total population of the city. The 
Public Library of Chicago, with 40,000 books, reports a total 
circulation — including that of a reading-room, as supposed — of 
400,000 volumes for the year ending May 22, 1875. The circu- 
lation of our Public Library for the same period, though not 
footed up, will reach, probably, 225,000, with an average of 
20,000 books belonging. If the relative population of the two 
cities be taken as any basis of comparison of the literary tastes 
of each, then Chicago, with at least three times as large a popu- 
lation as Cleveland, should have issued 675,000 volumes. The 
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Cincinnati Public Library issued 262,621 volumes for the year 
ending June J50, 1874, for 314 days of drawing, or 837 daily. 
The Librarian, Rev. Mr. Vickers, remarks, in his report, that 
he ''should be the last person to measure the usefulness of such 
an institution by the number of books issued to borrowers." 
Granted, if the case were that of a circulating library, issuing 
novels only. But the point which I would endeavor to make 
clear in this report is, that the per cent, of the issue of standard 
works in the Cleveland Public Library, at least, more than keeps 
pace with that of fiction, through all the increase in circulation, 
and that is the important point for consideration and comment. 
The circulation of fiction and juvenile works in the Cleveland 
Public Library, 1869-70, was, respectively, 53 and 17 per cent., 
or, taken together, 70 per cent, of all the books drawn. The 
two classes now embrace, including the 5 per cent, added for 
the German novels, only 57 per cent, in all, or a falling off in 
four years of 13 per cent. The Boston Public Library reports 
71 per cent, of fiction and juveniles drawn in 1874, or 14 per 
cent, in excess of ours ; and the Cincinnati Library gives 74 per 
cent, of the same in 1873, or 17 per cent, more than Cleveland. 
Other smaller libraries report a circulation of fiction reaching, 
in some cases, as high as 90 per cent, of all books drawn. 

THE EXPECTED CATALOGUE. 

Although a complete catalogue of any Library is desirable, 
and really valuable at its first publication, its value, in a con- 
stantly increasing list, becomes less and less, till, in a few years, 
it is comparatively worthless, as indicating only a part of the 
books really belonging. The Librarian of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, in his report, says of their catalogue published in 
1871 : **It no longer contains the titles of half the books in the 
Library. The whole undertaking was injudicious, and has 
proved a complete failure. * * * j^ three years 

only ()2 copies, out of 1503 published, have been sold. Nearly 
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one-half are still in sheets, and would be much more valuable 
than they are if the sheets were white paper. '' 

This experience is not very encouraging for the publication 
of a similar catalogue, or one nearly so, of our Library. From 
the best information obtainable, it seems that all, or nearly all, 
large circulating libraries have discarded the old plan of issuing 
complete catalogues, at intervals of from five to ten years 
usually, as a waste of time, labor and money, except for mere 
temporary utility. But, no doubt, the better plan, and one 
recommended, in the light of modern experience, by the most 
eminent bibliographers, is to have, instead of one costly cata- 
logues, a series of small catalogues, each embracing only from 
one to perhaps three or four cognate classes of books, each 
catalogue alphabetically arranged. Supplements to these might 
be issued in semi-annual or annual parts, as thought best. 
These partial catalogues could be furnished at the cost of a few 
cents each, and would, of course, be within the reach of all. 
Notices of new books might also be placed on a bulletin board, 
for the convenience of visitors, who could then know, without 
inquiry, whether the latest publications were in the Library or 
not. But it must be understood that this system cannot be 
carried out without a much greater corps of assistants than at 
present, aiid a greatly increased cost in every detail. 

I cannot close without returning my sincere thanks to the 
Library Committee, as well as to the Board of Education as a 
whole, for their firm and generous support in the past, and their 
cordial co-operation in all matters pertaining to the well-being 
of the Library. 

L. M. OVIATT, 

Librarian. 
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&oaii of Sducaiion. 



1874-5- 

MEMBER8. 

Wards. Members. TermEzpirM. Residences. 

1.... GEORGE L. CHILDS 1875 158 Superior Street. 

2....CHA8. B. BEKXARD 1875 21 Cbestnat Street. 

3... .P. CUNNINGHAM 1875 120 River Street. 

4.. ..SAMUEL BRIGG8 1876 78 Hantlngton Street 

5.. ..GEO. C. DODGE, Jb 1875 197 Dodge Street. 

6....M. G. WATTERSON 1875 057 Case Avenue. 

7....THOS. A. STOW 1875 188 Case Avenue. 

8....T. M, SMYTH 1875 144 Washington Street. 

9....F. Q. BAR8T0W 1875 74 SUte Street. 

10.. ..N. B. DIXON 1876 285 Washington Street. 

11. ...FRED. BUEHNE 1875 61 McLean Street. 

12.. ..GEO. HOWLETT 1875 221 Burton Street. 

13.... JOHN C. DEWAR 1875 134 Professor Street. 

14.. ..P. W. PAYNE 1876 1170 WlUson Avenue. 

15. . . .WILLIAM K. SMITH 1875 968 Woodland Avenue. 

16. . . .JOHN C. HUTCHINS 1876 544 Euclid Avenue. 

17.. ..S. M. STRONG -..1875 621 Euclid Avenue. 

18.. ..J. D. JONES 1876 1936 Hamilton Street. 
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70S* 1874-B. 



OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 



PRESIDENT, 

M. O. WATTERSON. 



CLERK, 

G. C. DODGE. 



SUPERINTENDENT OP INSTRUCTION, 

A. J. RICKOPF. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 

1874-B. 

FiKJLNCB BERNARD, STRONG, BAR8TOW. 

JuDiciABT WM. K. SMITH, HUTCHIN8, BERNARD. 

8AI.AKIB8 STRONG, HUTCHINS, BRIGGS. 

TsACHBBS HUTCHINS, PATNE, STOW. 

Bun^DiNGS .3UEHNE, DEWAR, WM. K. SMITH. 

Rbpaibs DIXON, CUNNINGHAM, JONES. 

SOPPLDBS DODGE, HOWLETT, STRONG. 

Ikburahob JONES, T. M. SMYTH, DODGE. 

Clajub HOWLETT, WM. K. SMITH, CHILDS, 

Text Books akd Coxtbse of Study PATNE, DEWAR, BUEHNE. 

Wjhtiko, Music and Drawing DEWAR, JONES, DIXON. 

BOUNDAKIBS..... CUNNINGHAM, T, M. SMYTH, CHILDS. 

Bulks and Regulations BERNARD, DODGE, PAYNE. 

Discipline CHILDS, BRIGGS, T. M. SMYTH. 

LiBBABT STOW, BARSTOW, HUTCHINS. 

Pbintino BRIGGS, STOW, HOWLETT. 

Central High School CHILDS, CUNNINGHAM, DEWAR. 

West High School BARSTOW, BUEHNE, DIXON. 

East High School STRONG, riOWLETT, W. K. SMITH. 

Normal School ,....T. M. SMYTH, BRIGGS, BUEHNE. 
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BOARD OF EXAMINERS OF TEACHERS. 



1874-B- 



Mkmbsbs. Tenn Expires. Msmbsrs. Term Expires. 

J. H. RHODES 1878. LOUIS R, KLEMM 1876. 

ADOLPH GEUDER 1878. ANDREW J. RICKOFF 1877. 

ALAN80N G. HOPKINSON.1876. LEWIS W. FORD 1877. 



0FFICKK8 OF THE BOARD. 

PEE8IDINT, SICRETABT, 

A. G. H0PKIN80N. A. J. RICKOFF. 



COMMITTEE OH EHOLISH EXAMINATIOHS. 

L. W. FORD, J. H. RHODES, A. J. RICKOFF. 

GERMAN EXAMINATIONS. 
A. GEUDER, L. R. KLEMM, J. H. RHODES. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

LIBRABIAN, 

LUTHER M. OVIATT. 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT. 



The Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the management and 
condition of the Public Schools of Cleveland, being for the 
year, ending August Slst, 1875, is respectfully submitted by 
order of the Board of Education: 

FIKAKCIAL EXHIBIT. 

The following is a summary of the receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand (including appropriation for August 

bills) Sept. 1st, 1874 $39*036 49 

First installment of taxes (city levy) paid March, 1875.. i9i»8oi 67 
Second installment of taxes (city levy) paid August, 1875 128,659 71 
State apportionment according to enumeration of 

children within school age 69,804 47 

City*s portion of levy by reason of the annexation of a 

part of Newburgh 4*669 00 

First payment on Willson Avenue lots, sold 17,719 86 

Old Houses sold on Willson Avenue and Tremont Street 

lots 425 00 

Loan from Society of Savings, in anticipation of deferred 

payments on Willson Avenue lots 37»748 40 

Received from Fire Department for Doan Street property 6,000 00 
Tuition and other miscellaneous sources 1,310 07 

Total Receipts $497,174 67 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries of Superintendent and Teachers $220,033 05 

Salaries of Teachers in Industrial School 1,000 01 

Salaries of Officers of the Board 4rSo6 00 

Salary of Superintendent's Clerk 608 23 

Salaries of Librarian and Assistants 6,056 84 

Salaries of Janitors i4f9o5 00 

Salaries of Evening and Mute School teachers 878 46 

Fuel 10,244 22 

Repairs 12,423 61 

Supplies 4*244 19 

Furniture 8,237 41 

Heating Fixtures 11,125 5® 

Insurance 1*867 50 

Rent of Library and extra schoolrooms 4,058 56 

Special taxes on school property 753 40 

Taking School Census • 904 90 

Gas 366 22 

Board of Examiners 490 00 

Printing and Binding i,930 85 

Interest on temporary loan 2,424 49 

Advertising 1,192 57 

New Buildings and Land 40,447 58 

Redeeming Newburgh School Bonds 2,783 42 

Miscellaneous expenditures 2,613 >S 

Total Expenditures $356,095 24 

Balance on hand August 31st, 1875 l4'»o79 43 

$497,174 67 

It will be observed that the receipts for the year were unusu- 
ally large, which was owing principally to the sale of the Willson 
avenue property. 

The receipts from the ordinary sources of revenue were as 
follows: 

Taxes (city levy) including Newburgh $325,130 38 

Taxes State apportionment 69,804 47 

Tuition of non-resident pupils 794 25 



Total $395»729 10 
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The following, therefore, shows the result of the fiscal trans- 
actions of the School Department for the year, exclusive of 
extraordinary receipts from sale of land: 

Receipts from ordinary sources of revenue $39Si7^9 '^ 

Total expenditures for salaries of all regular 

employes $249,987 67 

For building and all permanent improve- 
ments 62,602 38 

All other expenditures 43»So5 ^9 

Total expenditures for all purposes $356»o95 24 

Ordinary receipts above all expenditures 39»633 86 

Not only did the Board keep within its ordinary revenue for 
the year by the amount specified, but the total disbursements 
were $31,468.26 less than those of the year immediately preced- 
ing. 

For a more detailed statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures see the financial report of the Secretary, which is herewith 
snbniitted. 

THE WILLSON AVENUE PROPERTY. 

As the number of scholars in the Willson avenue district 
increased, it became apparent that though the location of the 
school lot was reasonably central, yet it was such as to render it 
neither safe nor desirable to erect a large school building upon 
it. To approach it from almost any direction it was necessary 
for the children to cross one or more street railroad tracks which 
come together in its immediate vicinity, where cars are almost 
constantly in motion. In addition to this, the bustle and noise 
of the rapidly growing trade which had sprung up around it 
were ill adapted to a school neighborhood. When, therefore, it 
became necessary to build a permanent house for the district, 
the Board did not hesitate to select a site in some more suitable 
locality. ^ 

The Outhwaite avenue lot being as nearly central and in 
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all other respects much more eligible, was purchased, and in Sep- 
tember, 1874, the Willson property was allotted, and soon after 
advertised for sale. This property, a little more than three acres, 
had been purchased in 1869 at a cost of $16,000. Considering 
the depressed condition of the real estate market many believed 
prudence dictated a postponement of its sale, but the large out- 
lay necessary to purchase the new lot and erect the proposed 
building, determined the Board, rather than increase the levy or 
resort to the pernicious practice of issuing bonds, to make the 
sale. It doubtless chose the wiser course, as the result was very 
satisfactory. After reserving a lot on the southerly side of the 
tract of suflBlcient size to accommodate several relief rooms, 
should they be necessary, the proceeds of the sale were (substan- 
tially cash) $52,911.34. The new lot cost $10,674.00; the 
building, ready for furniture, $57,717.99; total house and lot, 
$68,391.99. Had the remaining lot been sold, the pr.oceeds of 
the sale would have nearly reached the total cost of the new 
house and lot. By the conditions of sale one-fourth was to be 
paid in hand, the balance in six equal annual installments, with 
interest on the deferred payments at the rate of eight per cent, 
per annum. Considerably more than one-fourth was paid down, 
and the rate of interest on the deferred payments made the notes 
equivalent to money. One of the relief school buildings stand- 
ing on the Willson lot— the old two story building — was sold, as 
its condition did not justify the expense of again moving it. It 
had been brought from the Sterling District in 1868. The three 
one-story houses of two rooms each, have been moved and 
repaired, and are now in use, one at Mayflower, one at Sterling 
and one on the new Outhwaite lot. 

other school property sold. 
Soon after the annexation of East Cleveland the Fire Depart- 
ment was allowed to erect an engine house on the Doan street 
school lot, and until the past year it was occupied jointly by this 
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department and the Board of Education. As this sub- district 
needed enlarged facilities, and as the joint occupancy seemed 
injudicious, the whole lot was, in January last, transferred to 
the city by the Board of Education. In consideration of this 
transfer $6,000 was credited to the School and charged to the 
Fire , and Water Fund. At the same time the Board conveyed 
to the city, for the use of the Fire Department, that part of 
the Willson ayenue property on which Engine House No. 9 
now stands, and which had, by common consent, been occupied 
j by this department for several years. The School Fund was 
credited, on account of this transfer, <;3,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND SITES. 

During the years ending August 31st, 1874 and August 31st, 
! 1875, the buildings in the Tfemont and Outhwaite districts were 

erected, and as the expenditures for both extended through the 
I two school years, and as no account was given in the report of 
, 1874 of the permanent improvements made, it is deemed proper 

I to report here upon the permanent improvements of both 
years. 

During the year 1875, five frame buildings, of two rooms 
I each, were erected: one in the Sterling district and one each 
i in the Bolton, Tremont, Warren and Union Mills districts, and 
a brick addition of three rooms to the Hicks building. In 1874 
! eighteen of these rooms were constructed in various parts of the 
I city. The expenditures for the two brick buildings in the Tre- 
mont and Outhwaite districts were divided between these two 
' years, more than half having been paid in 1874. The Tremont 
building contains twelve rooms, exclusive of recitation rooms, 
and the Outhwaite eighteen rooms. In the two years, therefore, 
ending August 31st, 1875, there were added to our school accom- 
modations, sixty-one new session rooms, twenty-eight in frame 
and thirty-three in brick buildings. These rooms were all fur- 
nished with single seats and desks, and together accommodate 
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thirty-three hundred children. Extensive permanent improve- 
ments were made upon the Eagle^ Mayflower and West High 
School buildings, in the way of re-seating, building iron fences, 
Ac. There were purchased during the same time new sites and 
additions to the old ones in the following districts: new lots in 
Outhwaite, South avenue, (14th ward), Fairmount and Gordon 
avenues, and additions to the Sterling, Mayflower and Tremont 
lots. For these permanent improvements in the school depart- 
ment, with a few others of no great importance, there were paid 
from the school fund, in the two years, $191,211.63. 

That these seemingly large additions to our school room fa- 
cilities were needed in so short a time cannot be questioned, 
when it is understood that within a few weeks after any of these 
rooms were ready for occupancy, they were comfortably filled or 
were crowded beyond their profitable use, and that the only rooms 
(except rented ones) replaced by the new ones, which it was 
practicable to occupy longer, were the four in the old brick 
building in the Tremont district. Even these it was not advis- 
able to retain, inasmuch as the schools in the district could be 
accommodated only by enlarging the lot and building on it a 
house three times the size of the old one. 

The difficulty the Board frequently meets with in antici- 
pating the wants of a particular district for any time in the 
future, is forcibly illustrated in the case of the Tremont and 
Outhwaite districts. Before either building had been occupied 
six months, steps had to be taken to provide relief buildings 
for them. These frame or relief rooms as we term them, are 
made about the same size as those in the brick buildings, are 
similarly furnished, and in almost every respect are as well 
adapted to school use. The cost of one of these rooms, ready for 
furniture is about $500, that of those in our elaborately construct- 
ed brick buildings is about $3,000. One peculiar jidvantage of 
these small frame buildings, which makes them of great value 
in a rapidly gi-owing city, is, that when business drives residents 
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from one portion of the city to another, they can be removed to 
any locality where there is the greatest need for them. 

CASE AVENUE BUILDING. 

During the year a building similar to, and containing the 
same number of rooms as the Outhwaite house, has been com- 
menced in the Case avenue district, and is now far along toward 
completion. It will be ready for occupancy on the first day of 
September next. The contract price of this building, exclusive 
of heating apparatus and furniture, is $47,300. It will doubt- 
less be filled during the first six months of its occupancy. The 
frame buildings now standing on this lot can then be removed to 
any point where they may be needed. 

The claims of the Eighteenth and Twelfth wards for the 
next large permanent building are urged, but another year will 
hetter determine which is entitled to priority. More ample ac- 
commodations cannot long be withheld from either, if the policy 
inaugurated in the past few years is to prevail — that of provid- 
ing room for all who wish to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the public schools. The wants of these districts are not, how- 
ever, so imperative as to demand immediate action. 

NEW HIGH SCHOOL EDIFICE. 

There is another demand more pressing than that from either 
of these districts, involving higher public interests, and which a 
jadicious management would give the precedence in action It 
is the demand for a new High School building on the East Side. 
The advance of business has driven the inhabitants who send to 
the Central High School, far to the eastward of its present loca- 
tion. Eighty per cent, of the pupils are east of Erie street, fifty- 
two per cent, east of Perry street, and not far from twenty per 
cent, east of Case avenue. Not only is the old Central School 
house not centrally located, but its site is much better adapted 
to business than to school purposes. The bustle of tmde 
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has encompassed it. But the chief reason, and one which is 
conclusive in itself, is, that the old building will no longer afford 
even tolerable accommodations to the pupils. The session room 
has been enlarged year after year, until its maximum capacity is 
reached and taxed to its utmost. Every available corner on the 
other floors has been transformed into a recitation room, and 
still some of the classes cannot be sufficiently divided to secure 
the best results in their instruction. The heating apparatus is 
not good, the light is poor, the ventilation is very bad, and the 
conditjon of the basement, especially the boys' division, is abom- 
inable, and not susceptible of much improvement. The lot and 
the building are alike inadequate ; there is little more than 
standing room for all the scholars in the yard, not to speak of a 
play ground ; and there is not a room in the building where 
gymnastic or physical exercises can be given witli any degree of 
satisfaction, which, in a school of this character, should be 
esteemed indispensable. 

The subjoined figures, showing the growth of this school for 
seven years, will, to those who know the building, account 
largely for this condition of things and show the necessity for 
prompt action : 

For year ending Entered. Withdrawn. Remaining. 

September, 1869 176 42 134 

September, 1870 183 34 H9 

September, 1871 186 39 147 

September, 1872 216 32 184 

September, 1873 251 37 214 

September, 1874 307 60 247 

September, 1875 316 66 250 

Current year 370 

It will be seen that the attendance has more than doubled in 
seven years, that three hundred and seventy have entered the 
current year, and at the same average rate of increase, in Sep- 
tember 1878, the earliest time within which a new building 
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could be completed, four hundred and fifty-one would enter, a 
number which could not be taught with comfort or advantage in 
the present building. But in addition to these considerations, 
whjch have reference only, or chiefly, to the better accommoda- 
tion and convenience of the scholars, there are those also of a 
prudential nature which should constrain us to act in the matter 
without delay. A central building located on or near the line 
of Case avenue, and between Euclid avenue and Garden street, 
would accommodate reasonably well, all the high school pupils 
on the east side of the river for many years to come. This 
would obviate the necessity of longer maintaining the East High 
School, thus cutting off a very considerable item of expense and 
enabling us to classify and instruct the pupils much more effect- 
ively. . 

The fact that we are compelled to keep up and carry on 
three separate High Schools — having three distinct sets of 
teachers, thereby incurring the necessity in some cases, of pro- 
viding instruction for classes of not more than one or two pu- 
pils, and multiplying apparatus, room and other appliances 
correspondingly, has made our High School system more ex- 
pensive than any other in the West. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS. 

The following comparative exhibits will show the disadvan- 
tages under which we labor in this matter, and its wasteful re- 
sults. The statistics of 1874 are used. These cities are selected 
because the work done in their schools is substantially the same 
as that which is done in our own. 

Number of Average Average No. of 

Cltfee. Teachers. DaUy Attendance. PapUs to a Teacher. 

Chicago 22 6io 28 

St. Louis 37>^ 860 23 

Cincinnati 21,9 739 34 

Cleveland 18 399 23 

2 
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This table, lioweyer, is only a partial showing, the disparity 
in incidental expenditures is equally strong against Cleveland. 
The result of this defect in our system is better shown in the 
following table, which gives the entire cost of maintaining High 
Schools in the cities mentioned and the cost per capita on the 
average daily attendance for the year 1874 : 

Cities. Total cost. Ck>st per capita. 

Chicago $4i>045 21 $67 28 

St. Louis 51,097 93 59 41 

Cincinnati.. 38,40009 5196 

Cleveland 30,56102 7^59 

The average cost per capita for the three former cities is 
$59,09, while the cost in Cleveland is 876,69, a difference of over 
twenty-nine per cent, against Cleveland ; and this, too, notwith- 
standing the average salary paid in the three cities given is 
greater than that paid in Cleveland. 

In the management of the public schools the primary object 
of their organization should always be kept in view, that of 
affording instruction to* as many as possible in the essential 
branches of a common school education. 

Though there is authority of law for the establishment of 
" schools of higher grade," and though a public school system 
may not be considered complete without provision for advanced 
grades of instraction, yet, as but a very small number can enjoy 
the peculiar benefits of this higher instruction, and as all are 
compelled to contribute to maintain it, the few should not insist 
that these special privileges should be brought to their doors, 
especially when it is to be done at the risk of limiting the oppor- 
tunities of the many for common school instruction. 

In maintaining our High School system as now organized, 
though it may seem to be a necessity, it cannot be disguised that 
we are spending public money too freely to furnish special advan- 
tages to a few without discommoding them. It is a lavish ex- 
penditure of public money. 
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It cost the past year $5,400 — $86,17 per capita — ^to furnish 
inatruction alone, to sixty-four scholars in the East High School. 
In the Willson avenue district six hundred and thirty-six children 
were instructed in all the essential branches of a common school 
education for the same amount, or $8,92 per capita, and a part 
of the year there were scholars in the Willson district who could 
not attend school at all, for want of proper accommodations. 
That is, we paid $85,17 to furnish one scholar instruction in the 
higher branches, and thereby limited the opportunities of ten to 
enjoy the privilege of a common school education. The fore- 
going reasons ought to move us to prompt action to secure a 
a central site, and erect a suitable high school building. It 
should be ready for occupancy as soon as September, 1878. The 
building should be constructed on a scale of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate all the east side of the river for fifteen or twenty 
years. It should be located not west of Case avenue, nor farther 
east than Willson, and between Euclid and Scovill avenues. 
The sale of the Centi'al School property would reimburse the 
school fund for a considerable portion of the expenditure. 

Another pertinent fact which ought not to be omitted in 
this connection, is that the expense per capita in the Central 
High School for the same year and on the same basis, was only 
$58,75, less than the average of the three, as above, 

SCHOOL expenditures. 

The protracted depression in business and the consequent 
scarcity of money, have made taxes a burden and tax payers 
justly impatient of any seeming extravagance or unnecessary use 
of public funds ; every expenditure is scrutinized and its neces- 
sity questioned. This is as is should be, and tends towards econ- 
omy in public affairs. The present Board of Education has fully 
appreciated the circumstances under which it has been made the 
custodian and (^ispenser of a portion of the people's money, and 
sought with scrupulous care to secure only what was necessary, 
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and that at as reasonable expenditure of money as it deemed 
consistent with good results. What has been expended during 
the year, and the purpose for which the expense was incurred, 
are summarized in this, and given in detail in the accompanying 
report of the clerk. But as there is no absolute standard by 
which the wisdom of school administration may be tested, it has 
been deemed proper at this time to show by comparatiye exhibits 
of results, how our present school management compares with 
that of former years ; also, how the management of the Cleveland 
Schools, in respect to the cost of maintenance, compares with 
that of other cities in the State, and in the United States. Let 
it be premised that it has been the settled policy of the present 
Board of Education to provide the necessary accommodations 
for all who desire to attend school. This has not always been 
the case with our predecessors. Prom 1858 to 1867 not one sub- 
stantial school house was erected for the primary and grammar 
grades, except the Brownell. The result was given to the City 
Council in an admirable report prepared by Thomas Jones, Jr., 
May 16, 1866. One sentence from this report will serve to indi- 
cate what the condition of things was. In speaking of one of 
the districts, he says, among other things: "One primary school 
is taught in a diminutive nine-by-ten shell, with an enrollment 
of 190 scholars under one teacher. It is divided into two sec- 
tions, one section attending in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon." Other districts were in but little better condition. 
This brought on the mania for more room, which culminated, in 
1867-68-69 and '70, in building the Sterling, Rockwell, St. Clair, 
Orchard and some smaller buildings. 

Prom 1870 to 1874, only the Washington and three or four 
small frame houses were constructed — adding from twenty to 
twenty -five rooms only. Then followed another crisis for want 
of room. In 1873 and 1874, the school rooms in the I'^th and 
13th wards could accommodate not more than half the scholars 
who would have attended school— a number of ill-adapted, rented 
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rooms partially accommodated the surplus. The same was true 
of the Willson Avenue District. This periodical neglect to pro- 
vide room has» of course, always entailed upon the years 
that immediately succeeded, more than their share of expendi- 
ture for building purposes. The three years ending September 
Ist, 1870, and the two years ending September Ist, 1875, are, 
therefore, charged with extraordinary^ expenditures on this 
account. 

The following table has been prepared to show as nearly as 
is possible the comparative merits of the management of the 
department during these two periods. This table shows the 
number of teachers employed, the number of children belonging 
and the total cost for each year, the average for both periods, 
and the per cent of increase, also the average number of new 
school rooms added each year: 

Avenge No. of Average No. Expenses for sU 

Teachers employed. PupUs belonging. Purposes. 

i868 i6o 7,o6o $291,201 00 

1869 165 7,695 320,644 50 

'870 177 8,384 303*470 77 

1874 270 11,161 387,563 50 

«875 308 14,031 356,095 24 

Averages for 

1868-9-70 167 7,713 305,105 42 

Averages for 

«874-75 289 12,596 371,82937 

Per cent, of Increase 73 63 22 

Average No. of Per cent of 

Rooms added 1868-9-70. 1874-5 Increase. 

28 30.5 9 

From this exhibit it appears that the average number of 
teachers to be paid during the former period was 167, during the 
latter 289, an increase of 122 or 73 per cent.; that the average 
number of children to be taught was respectively 7,713 and 12,- 
596, an increase of 4,886, or 63 per cent.; that during the first 
named period the average annual expenditure for all purposes 
was $305,105.42; the last $371,829.37; an increase of $66,723.93, 
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or 22 per cent. ; and that the average annual additions to room 
accommodation for the latter exceed that of the former a little 
more than 9 per cent. The present management does not cer- 
tainly suffer in this comparison. While the number of teachers 
has increased 73 per cent., and the number of children 63 per 
cent., the cost of furnishing the instruction-room and all other 
appliances, has increased only t?2 per cent. ; and, in addition to 
this, the number of new rooms furnished annually for the two 
years past, exceeds the average number furnished during the first 
period more than 9 per cent. Though these figures make a rea- 
sonably fair showing, it is not absolutely so, as a greater i)er- 
centage of the rooms furnished in 1868-9-70, were in permanent 
structures and consequently more expensive. It should also be 
stated here that in 1874 and 1875 we were doing much more in 
the way of instruction, special teachers were employed in di^aw- 
ing and gymnastics, and a new language was taught, the Ger- 
man, in all the grammar and primary grades. 

To make this comparison still more satisfactory, the fol- 
lowing table has been prepared, which shows the average daily 
attendance of pupils, the cost for all purposes, including build- 
ings and land, and the cost per capita, annually, for the pa«t 
eight years: 

Yean. Attendance. Whole Cost. Cost per Capita. 

i868 6,623 $291,201 00 $43 96 

1869 7,222 320,644 50 44 41 

"870 7,765 303*470 77 39 09 

1871 8,174 193,980 54 23 73 

1872 8,582 209,204 61 24 37 

1873 9,676 222,166 74 22 96 

1874 11,166 387,563 50 34 70 

1875 "3,H7 356,095 24 27 08 

Average for 8 years 9,044 285,628 36 31 58 

Average for 1868-69-70.. 7,203 305,105 42 42 35 

Average for 1874-75 12,156 371,829 37 30 58 

Cost for 1875 356,095 24 27 08 
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It appears^ from this showings that the average total cost per 
capita^ annually, of maintaining the public schools of Cleveland, 
for eight years ending August 31st, 1875, including buildings 
and land, was $31.58; that the average annual cost for 1868-9 
and '70 was $42.35; for 1874-5 was $30.58; and for the year 
ending August 3l8t, 1875, the cost per capita was $27.08; show- 
ing a reduction in the cost per capita, the year just closed, 
below the average of the past eight years of $4.50, or a total 
saving, estimated upon our average daily attendance (13,147), of 
$59,161.50. These statistics also seem to speak decidedly in our 
favor. But there is another respect in which the school man- 
agement of the first period mentioned appears especially waste- 
ful, in comparison with the present. The proceeds of $420,000 
city bonds, running from ten to twenty years, were expended 
during the three years 1868-9 and '70, and the city of Cleve- 
land has already paid $160,000 interest on these bonds — a sum 
sufficient to have constructed the Washington, Tremont and 
Outhwaite school buildings, and to pay for all the frame relief 
buildings built in the city since 1870. But this is not all: before 
these bonds mature, $215,000 additional interest must be paid on 
them, making the total interest paid by the city on the school 
bonds issued these three years, from their issue until maturity, 
$375,000; a sufficient sum of money to build, furnish and equip, 
ready for occupancy, six such buildings as the Outhwaite House 
— the best school accommodations for seven thousand children — 
the entire increase in daily attendance at the public schools for 
the past eight years. The change of policy in reference to the 
issue of bonds for the construction of new school houses was 
practically inaugurated at the time of constructing the Tremont 
building, two years ago. It became apparent to the Board, from 
the rapid growth of the city, that from twelve to fifteen hundred 
additional children must be provided with school privileges 
every year; that this demand for rooms must be met annually in 
order that each year should make entire provision for its own 
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increase. The Board also concluded that it was as poor econ- 
omy to borrow money, and create an interest-bearing debt to 
provide school rooms as it was to pay teachers' salaries. The 
tax levy was, therefore, slightly increased, and but slightly. 
The average levy for the years 1868, 1869 and 1870, was 3.9 
mills; for 1874 and 1875, 4.1 mills. The difference is, .^of one 
mill, which, on our present tax duplicate, would furnish about 
$14,000, a trifle over half the annual interest account on the 
bonds above mentioned, without paying one cent on the princi- 
pal. But a more satisfactory standard by which to judge our 
school administration is to compare it with that of other cities, 
where the scope and quality of instruction correspond as nearly 
as possible with ours. For this purpose Chicago, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis have been again selected, and the following table pre- 
pared. 

AVERAGE SALARIES. 

This table shows the number of teachers employed at the 
respective salaries, the average salary in each city, including 
High, Normal, Grammar and Primary Schools: 
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$1,300.. 

1,200.. 
1, 100.. 
1,000.. 

950.. 

900.. 
850.. 
800,. 
750.. 
700.. 
650.. 
600.. 
S50.. 

500.. 
450.. 

400.. 

360.. 

Cities. 



Chicago. 
2 



23 
16 

3 

7 

74 
318 



Cincinnati. 

19 

6 

II 

3 



Cleveland. 



St. Louis. 
I 
9 
3 

8 



104 



96 
15 



3 
I 

70 

7 
190 

33 
52 

5' 
27 

I 
I 
I 



20 

2 

3 
48 
46 
64 
18 
30 
35 



49 

5 

67 

4 

79 

212 

33 

57 



Total 
Teachers. 



Chicago 693 

Cincinnati 531 

Cleveland 311 

St. Louis 572 



Average 
Salaries. 

$799 
833 
659 

769 



From wliich it appears that onr average salary per teacher is 
^110 less than that paid in St. Louis, $140 less than tliat paid in 
Chicago, and $174 less than that paid in Cincinnati. With 311 
teachers, therefore, we annually save in grading salaries as we 
do instead of adopting the basis and rate fixed in St. Louis, 
834, -210; Chicago, $43,540 ; Cincinnati, $54,114. It will be 
understood that the Board does not claim that its scale of salar- 
ies is more equitable than that of the cities given. This state- 
ment is made simply to show that we are not extravagant in 
paying exorbitant salaries to teachers, that is, if the salaries paid 
in other cities is any criterion for us. 

To pursue the subject of the cost of maintaining schools one 
s«tc'p further, and to answer a (juestion that is not infrequently 

3 
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raised by citizens, whether we are not injudiciously spending 
money for supervision of instruction, the following comparative 
statement of the cost of supervision in the cities specified, has 
been prepared. The same cities are cited as before, and one 
additional. The table shows the average daily attendance, the 
total cost of supervision and the cost per capita: 

Aven|2:e daily Whole cost of Cost per 

Cities. Attendance. Superyision. Capita. 

Chicago 32,999 $5o.<»o $1 52 

St. Louis 23,105 40»575 i 7^ 

Cincinnati 20,728 49,8oo 2 40 

Indianapolis 6,283 8,700 138 

Cleveland 13,147 13,100 99 

From this showing, it is obvious that in this branch of the 
work also the tendency of Cleveland is to frugality rather than 
waste. These statistics for the first four cities, except Chicago, 
are taken from their own reports of the cost of supervision, those 
for Chicago are obtained by computing the cost there of the 
work which we classify as supervision. Care has been taken 
to make this statement absolutely impartial. Special teachers 
of music, drawing, &c., are not included, as these teachers are 
not supervisors but are constantly engaged in giving instruction; 
nor are principals of buildings who have charge of classes, in- 
cluded, inasmuch as no part of their work can be regarded as 
supervision. 

It is not asserted, however, that the least possible expenditure 
for supervision of school work is the wisest economy. As rea- 
sonably could we expect satisfactory results were we to dispense 
with the colonel, captain and corporal, and let the work of 
squad, company and regiment be directed by the general of the 
army, as to look for the successful management of a system of 
schools furnishing instruction to twenty thousand children, 
with but one general superintendent to plan all the work and 
direct the execution of it in all its details. 
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Few fully appreciate what a subtle enemy error in the minds 
of children is, and how powerful an ally it has in careless, incor- 
rect teaching. The impress made by the teacher upon the 
child's mind often marks him through life, and the fact that it 
is error, does not make it the less distinct or permanent. In 
every large corps of teachers there will be inexperienced and 
unskillful ones — error will be permitted and even taught — and 
therefore it is of the last importance to have skillful subor- 
dinate supervisors stationed all along the line to detect and 
foil the enemy. 

FROM THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER'S REPORT. 

To make this comparative statement of expenditures still 
more comprehensive and complete, the subjoined table has been 
prepared from figures given in the last annual report published 
by the United States Commissioner of Education. It shows the 
total cost per capita, based on the average daily attendance, for 
all purposes, in twenty-three of the leading cities of the United 
States: 
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Average Expense 
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Si. Louis 
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From which it appears that in eighteen of these cities the 
cost i)er capita exceeds that in Clevehind — the most of them 
hugely — whik^ in on\\ four is it less, and but a trifle. In reality 
the cost is less in but three of these cities. In his last annual 
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report the President of the Chicago School Board says: "Of the 
large number in attendance last year some 10,000 could be given 
only half day sessions owing to the want of school room." Had 
these children been given full day sessions the per capita cost in 
Chicago would have considerably exceeded ours. 

It is hoped the fact will not be overlooked, that of the e-ix 
cities of Ohio in the above table the expenditure in Clevehmd is 
decidedly the lowest. 

The attention of tax payers is respectfully invited to a care- 
ful consideration of these comparative exhibits, especially those 
whose want of information on the subject has betrayed tliem 
into uncharitable criticism of the management of our school 
'lepartment, 

THE COXDITION AND WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The work performed during tlie year may be learned from 
the accompanying reports of the Superintendent of Instruction 
and the supervising principals of the districts and departments. 
The tables which are attached to the report of the Superintend- 
ent, are, as usual, full of information — every fact of importance 
respecting the condition of the schools susceptible of tabular 
exhibit, is clearly set forth in them. All Mr. Rickoff's statistics 
are prepared with great care, and have the rare excellence of 
l)eing reliable. 

The following summary is from the report of the Superin- 
tendent. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN. * . 

Enumeration of children between 5 and 21 years of age. ..,..48,561 

Gain over preceding year S»55^ 

Gain per cent 7.9 

PUPILS. 

Grammar 
Higher and 

Schools. Primary. Total. 

Whole number entered school during year 615 19,090 19,705 

Average number belonging 520.2 13,510.8 14,031 

Average daily attendance 497 12,650 13,147 
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teachers. 

The average number of teachers employed during the year is 
given below : 

Meo. Women. ToUL 

Higher Schools, (Normal and High) ii ii 22 

Grammar and Primary i 270 271 

German Teachers (Special) 10 5 15 

Special Teachers — Music i ... i 

** ** Penmanship i ... I 

** " Drawing 2 ... 2 

" " Gymnastics i ... i 

Supervision: Superintendent i ... i 

" Assistant Superintendents 2.2 4 

Total 30 288 318 

SALARIES. 

Our schedule of salaries is the same, substantially, as it has 
been for several years ; the lowest paid is 8400 ; each year's ex- 
perience with reasonable success raising it 850, until it reaches 
$550. On evidence of decided excellence, some are advanced to 
$600 and $650. All other salaries are determined by position. 

The following statement shows the number of teachers em- 
ployed at the respective salaries. 

The number of teachers employed, whose salaries are deter- 
mined by experience and success, and the salaries they receive, 
are : 

. Salaries. Teachers. 

$600 47 

650 44 

Total number 91 

The number whose salaries are determined by experience 
only, and the salaries paid, are as follows : 
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Salaries. Teachers. 
$400 29 

450 26 

50J 22 

550 78 

Total number 155 

The number whose salaries are determined by the position 

they occupy, including superintendents, and the salaries paid, 

are as follows : 

Salaries. Teachers. 
$4000 I 

3»«» * 

2,500 6 

2,250 I 

2,000 3 

1,800 3 

1,400 I 

1,200 6 

1,100 3 

1,000 6 

900 21 

800 21 

750 2 

700 3 

Total number 78 

The most important innovation made in the work of the 
schools the past few years, is that of making voice-culture and 
expression — oral and written — a distinctive department of 
work, with special instructors. In the primary schools for sev- 
eral years special teachers have been employed to prepare and 
assist in giving object and language lessons. These lessons are 
both oral and written — the oral first, and the written following 
as close upon them as the child's ability to perform written ex- 
ercises will justify, and then continuing through the higher 
grades, a sort of parallel series, but neither allowed to usurp the 
place of or infringe upon the other. 
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The excellent effect of this kind of teaching is everywhere 
manifesting itself. You have only to enter into conversation 
with the little eight-year-olds who have 'had two years of this 
training, to appreciate the results. . An ordinary picture placed 
before a class of these little ones will be interpreted to its remot- 
est suggestion, and often in language that would improve the 
vocabulary of some of their instructors. As a means of disci- 
pline and development, these lessons are second to almost no 
others, and when enlarged and elaborated to adapt them to the 
higher grades, their utility in imparting that knowledge and cul- 
ture which fits for every day's experience in life, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In the High Schools, of course, this work should culminate 
in the most skillful instruction in Elocution and Composition, 
given by teachers especially qualified, and whose entire time and 
energies should be devoted to perfecting its methods. Until 
two years ago, however, the work of giving instruction in Eng- 
lish Composition and Speaking in the High Schools was per- 
formed in an irregular, fragmentary way, at intervals between 
what was termed regular work, by teachers who regarded it as 
a sort of test of their patience and endurance, and who did not 
think of holding themselves responsible for results. The exper- 
iment made in placing this instruction in charge of special 
teachers, has, in the High Schools, proved eminently successful. 
The plan adopted f6r this work, was given in detail in the report 
of Mr. Williams one year ago; its results are distinctly mani- 
fested in all the exercises of this department. It is to be hoped 
that still more attention will in the future be given to this work, 
and that the department will be enlarged and strengthened. 

THE GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

In 187^ instruction in the German language was introduced 
into the Grammar and Primary Schools. It was first introduced 
in certain districts and under various restrictions and limitations. 

The language is now taught in every district where a suffi- 
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cient number of pupils are found who desire such instruction. 

Great diflBculty was experienced in the outset to so classify 
the children of German and English speaking parents as to 
afford' proper instruction at reasonable cost Even now this is 
a constant source of embarrassment to the department in some of 
the grades ; in others it has been nearly overcome. We are, 
however, making perceptible progress in removing all obstacles, 
and every year brings additional evidence of ultimate success in 
this important branch of our work. A special superintendent 
of the department has been employed the current year, which, 
considering the eminent qualifications of the gentleman for the 
position,, will doubtless add materially lo its efficiency. Our 
most pressing need here, however, is a greater number of skill- 
ful teachers. The young ladies of German parentage, who have 
been educated in our public schools, are among our best German 
teachers — the services of several of them are exceedingly valuable 
to us, as they teach both German and English with almost equal 
facility and with flattering results. 

It would be an excellent plan to provide, in some way, in our 
Normal School for a German Class, especially for the training of 
teachers for this department. 

To show how this ])ranch of instruction has grown in favor 
since its introduction, the following statement is submitted. 

The table gives the number of pupils in attendance each year 
since its inauguration, and their parentage. 



Years. 


Whole Number 

of Pupils Studj-- 

ing German. 


Number of Ger- 
man Parentage. 

1 


Number of English 
Parentage. 


1870 


600 


! 
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1680 


1 
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3426 
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2250 


1 1 76 
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3664 
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1185 
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4584 




2909 


1675 


1875 


5146 
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3438 


1708 
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It appears that about one-third of the pupils in the public 
schools are studying German. 

To answer the question often asked by citizens, whether 
the study of the German does not interfere with progress in 
other branches, the annexed table has been prepared, which 
gives the whole number from the Grammar Schools examined for 
admission to the High Schools for three years past, the number 
who had, and had not been studying German, and the per cent, 
of each who passed the examination — in all branch es — and were 
admitted : 



Is 




I Whole No. who i Per Cent, who 
Passed Examin'x.i Passed £xamxn'*n. 






a 



I ^ 



OS «> 



o a 



15 



85 
114 

lOI 



91 

94 
86X 



Average per cent, for three 



90.4 



78 
82 
76 



78.6 



This exhibit certainly seems to indicate that the study of the 
German language is no detriment to other studies ; indeed, it 
suggests the question (if it does not answer it), whether it 
does not make the student stronger in all his other work. 

The extra cost of this addition to our course of study in the 
Grammar and Primary grades is, of course, a matter of interest 
to every tax-payer. As accurate an estimate as can well be made 
is, therefore, submitted below. It is based upon the number of 
children pursuing the study and the number of extra teachers 
employed on this account in the month of October of the last 
school year. 
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Whole number of pupils studying German, 4,968. 

Total salaries paid extra German teachers, estimated as 

above, |i 1,320 00. 

Extra cost per capita, 2 27. 

The extra cost for the current year is somewhat less, and it 
will doubtless be still further reduced as the classification of 
scholars becomes more nearly perfect. 

For a particular account of this work, the very excellent 
report of Mr. Klemm, superintendent of the department, should 
\)e consulted. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The want of a Normal School to instinct inexperienced ap- 
plicants for positions in the actual work of teaching, before 
entrusting them with the entire management of schools, and 
paying them for worthless or unsatisfactory service, had been 
feh and deplored for years. Such a school was established at 
the beginning of the year just closed. . The first year's exper- 
ience has insured its success. The school opened in the Eagle 
street building, with Mr. Alexander Forbes as Principal, and 
Misses Stephan and Berger as Training-teachers. Four schools 
in the building were put in charge of these two ladies, and the 
normal scholars, who received theoretical instruction in the 
room of the Principal, were sent into these schools to be trained 
in the practice of teaching. 

During the year, fifty pupils entered, and at its close, twen- 
ty-six passed the final examination — an exceptionally thorough 
one — and were graduated. Nearly, if not quite, all these are 
employed as teachers the current year, and the excellence of the 
work they are doing fully justifies the Board in incurring the 
trifling expense of maintaining the school. 

A two years' course of study has been adopted for this school. 
The conditions of admission are as follows : 

Ist. Graduation from the Cleveland City High Schools. 
• 2d. A certificate from the City Board of Examiners of 
Teachers. 
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3d. A certificate from the County Board of Examiners, and 
one year's experience in teaching. 

Xon-residents and persons over twenty-one years of age ure 
required to pay a tuition fee of $20.00 per annum. 

Xo one is admitted under sixteen years of age. 

The report of the Principal, Mr. Forbes, which accompanies 
this, will give a particular account of the operations of the 
school. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The receipts and disbursements on account of the Library 
the past year were as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand Aug. 3i5t, 1874 $6,271 23 

Tax Levy, first installment 4,262 26 

Tax Levy, second installment 2,859 10 

Total $13,392 59 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For Books $3,976 61 

For Binding ^ 1,350 53 

Balance on hand Aug. 31st, 1875 8,065 45 

Total $13,392 59 

The total number of books reported by the Librarian as be- 
longing to the Library, August 31st, 1874, was 20,415. The 
number of volumes added from August 31st, 1874 to August 31st, 
18 75, was 2,493. This number would doubtless have been much 
larger,had not the book dealers entered into a compact to keep up 
prices, and compelled us in self defence to delay making the pur- 
chases which our funds justified. Adding the number of volumes 
purchased during the year to the number reported as belonging 
August 31st, 1874, and there should be, August 31st, 1875, 
22,'908 volumes in the Library, in all its departments. Actual 
count, however, by the new Librarian, in September, 1875, 
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made the number only 19,680. These facts are conclusive that 
we have had an exceptionally had system of recording accessions 
to the Library, or an exceptionally good system of issuing 
books, to afford opportunity to unscrupulous persons to carr}^ 
them off without any record whatever. In either case, it is the 
duty of the Library Committee to give this matter prompt 
attention. 

Just prior to securing the new City Hall, the Board of Edu- 
cation had made a lease for a term of five years, for rooms for 
tlie Library, in the new Clark Block, on Superior street, at an 
annual rental of 12,500. It was thought by the authorities that 
the interests and convenience of the public would be consulted 
by moving the Library to the new City Building — a compro- 
mise was therefore effected with the lessor of the Clark Build- 
ing, by the terms of which the Board of Education guaranteed 
the payment of the rent under the lease, from October, 1875, 
the time of removal, until April, 187G, and was released from 
the covenants of the lease for the remainder of the term. The 
ai)artments assigned the Library in the City Building, are unu- 
gnally good ones for the purpose. Nearly all the rooms are well 
lighted, and their shape is such as to make every part of them 
available for comfortable use. The reading room and those oc- 
cuj»ied by the circulating library arc so easily accessible, as to 
leave nothing further to be desired in the way of eligible locality. 
At the commencement of the year just closed, Mr. Oviatt, 
wlio had been our Libraiian since the first establishment of the 
Public Library, was compelled, on account of declining health, 
to withdraw from that position. Mr-. Oviatt's extensive reading 
and remarkable acquaintance with books, made his services very 
Nuluable, and many felt and regretted their loss. Mr. I. L. 
Heardsley was elected his successor. Mr. Beardsley has taken 
hold of the work with energy, and is making every effort to se- 
cure such system and enforce such regulations as will best pro- 
tect the library and acconimodate the public. The catalogue. 
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for which the patrons have so long and patiently waited, is still 
unfinished, but, it is believed, will be published the present 
season. 

The popularity of the library is unabated, indeed, seems con- 
stantly to increase. The rooms are almost always thronged. 
This eager demand for books, if it were prompted by an intelli- 
gent desire to acquire useful knowledge, or, if the reading re- 
sulted, principally, in the higher culture of the i)eople, would of 
course, receive the unqualified sanction and encouragement of 
every one. The fact, however, that fifty-four per cent, of all 
books read are works of fiction, and that a very large ratio of 
the readers are boys and girls from ten to eighteen years of age, 
many of whom read from one to four books a week, suggests the 
question, whether this reading is not chiefly to satisfy, and does 
not directly tend to induce, unnatural appetite for exaggeration, 
without regard to the lesson sought to be impressed ; and 
whether it will not result, finally, in intellectual dissipation 
rather than intelligence. The business of persons of the age 
referred to, should be the work of the school room. Does not 
this constant and indiscriminate reading of fiction usurp its 
place ? — the increase of appetite, growing on what it feeds on — 
resulting, not in minds disciplined and equipped for work, but 
untrained, seeking and only satisfied with unprofitable amuse- 
ment. 

In a majority of cases where school work is neglected, this 
practice prevails Unless parents give this matter attention, the 
Board of Education, as I tliink, will be compelled to adopt more 
rigorous rules to limit the number of books issued youths of 
school age. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

The property table which accompanies tliis report, is a class- 
ified exhibit of the real property, furniture and fixtures belong- 
ing to the School Department. It shows the locality and 
dimensions of the lots and buildings, and tlie kind and amount 
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of furniture and apparatus. It also gives, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, the cost of all, and the estimated value. The fur- 
niture statistics are worthy special attention. There are over 
sixteen thousand sittings, and of these, more than fifteen thou- 
sand are the best style of single seats and desks. The change a 
decade has wrought in the style and quality of our school fur- 
niture, is not only an excellent index of the progress made in its 
better adaptation to the convenience and health of the children, 
but it furnishes a satisfactory explanation of large items of ex- 
jienditure during this period. Ten years ago, not more than 
one thousand pupils were accommodated with single seats and 
desks — more than half the balance, all the lower grades — were 
packed in small chairs, without rest or support of any kind — 
a condition entirely inconsistent with proper physical develop- 
ment or comfort. No expenditure has been more judiciously 
made in this department, and could the Board of Education be 
induced to give as much attention the next few years to the 
proper ventilation of school rooms, it would be entitled to the 
gratitude of the people. 

COXCLUSION. 

In conclusion, it can be safely said that the history of the 
Cleveland schools does not furnish an example of another year's 
work better or more satisfactorily done than the one just 
closed. 

The organization of the schools and the classification of the 
work in them, are becoming more nearly perfect every year, and 
the execution of the work by the teachers is as surely and con- 
stantly advancing to a higher state of excellence. 

The Superintendent's power to organize and classify is 
e<|ualled by his success in securing the execution of the work in 
the schools. The work of each teacher or set of teachers is laid 
out, and the system of supervision is such that there cannot be 
a weak point in any department but it is at once known at head- 
quarters, and the necessary relief furnished. 
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The spirit of our teachers is admirable ; no petty jealousies 
divide them; their energies are united and controlled by a com- 
mon purpose, and, emulating without disparaging each others 
achievements, they prosecute their purpose with persistent effort, 
satisfied only with success. It would be difficult to find another 
set of employes whose zeal was more constant, and whose fidel- 
ity more enduring. 

With such devotion to duty on the part of our teachers, and 
witli so much discretion in .supervising and directing their ener- 
gies, it will be the fault of the Board of Education, if the stand- 
ard of public instruction in Cleveland is not kept at the high 
level it now occupies. The present Board fully ai)preciates the 
extraordinary responsibility resting upon it, and is determined 
to let no partisan considerations, no sectarian ]U'ejudices, nor 
the imaginary constraints of false economy prevail to prevent 
the efficient administration of this high trust. 

M. G. WATTEKSON, 

President, 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

To the HonorabUy the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: A statement in detail of the Receipts and 
Expenditures of the different Schools for the year ending 
August 31st, 1875, is herewith respectfully submitted. 

THOS. E. WHITEHEAD, 

Clerk, 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand August 31, 1874, (as shown by 

report,) % 24,509 16 

August Bills not included in Expenditures for 1874 14*527 ^"^ 

$39,036 49 

Local Tax Levy — 

First Installment f 191,801 67 

Second Installment 128,659 71 

320,461 38 

State Appropriation — 

First Installment 36,990 07 

Second Installment 32,814 40 

69,804 47 

Sale of School Property, and Miscellaneous Receipts . . . 67,872 33 

Total Receipts 1497,174 67 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Total Expenditure for the year, Aug. 31, 1875, f356»095 24 

Balance on hand 141,079 43 

$497»i74 67 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of Superintendents and Teachers . . . $222,033 °3 

Tuition in Industrial School 1,000 01 

Salaries of Officers of Board 4*506 00 

Salary of Superintendent's Clerk 608 33 

Salaries of Librarian and Assistants 6,056 84 

Salaries of Janitors I4>905 00 

Evening Schools 668 46 

Mute School (for three months) 210 00 

Fuel 10,244 22 

Repairs 12,423 61 

Supplies 4t244 19 

Furniture 8,237 41 

Heating Fixtures 11,125 50 

Insurance • 1*867 5° 

Rent 4,058 56 

Taxes 753 4© 

Census 904 90 

Gas 366 22 

Board of Examiners 490 00 

Printing and Binding >»930 85 

Commencement Expenses 808 85 

Interest on Temporary Loan 2,424 49 

Normal School Commencement . 85 50 

Advertising 1,192 57 

Land and Construction 40,447 58 

Paving, etc 1,029 97 

Gas Fixtures 108 67 

Grading Lots 149 73 

Water Connections 29 71 

Newburgh Bonds 2,783 42 

Treasurer of Newburgh 108 68 

Drawing Models, etc 236 79 

Miscellaneous Bills 55 25 

$356,095 24 

Balance on hand August 31, 1875 141,079 43 

Total $497,174 ^7 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 

rni-Miit Land. Conttrac- 

Central High School- ^x^». {.'Sifm'p^i: 

Tuition $14,198 00 

Janitor 557 5° 

Fuel 542 48 

Repairs 222 46 

Supplies 172 98 

Furniture $56 20 

Partitions 643 89 

Heating Fixtures 59 98 

Gas 27 $6 

Commencement Expenses 404 78 

Total .... $16,885 83 . . . $16,185 74 ^700 09 

West High School— 

Tuition $8,960 00 

Janitor 485 00 

Fuel 229 40 

Repairs 144 93 

Supplies 72 56 

Furniture $804 40 

Partitions 561 27 

Heating Fixtures 43 36 

Gas 12 86 

Commencement Expenses '84 73 

Water Connections 29 71 

Total. . . . $11,528 22 . . . $10,132 84 $1,395 3^ 
East High School — 

Tuition $5, 400 00 

Janitor 240 00 

Fuel 402 39 

Repairs 270 51 

Supplies 139 70 

Furniture 48 90 

Commencement Expenses 219 34 

Total .... $6,720 84 . . . $6,720 84 
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Mayflower Street School— fiS5S&. gSft'iSfp'SST. 

Tuition $12,519 25 

Janitor 1*035 00 

Fuel 490 79 

Repairs 211 17 

Supplies 87 67 

Furniture $42 09 

Heating Fixtures 246 04 

Rent 225 00 

Insurance • 7 50 

Extending Water Pipe, Fences, etc. . . '35 5© 

Total .... $15,000 01 . . . $I4,3S' 38 $648 63 

Kinsutan Street School — 

Tuition $550 00 

Janitor 39 00 

Fuel 24 45 

Repairs 59 64 

Supplies 12 92 

Insurance 36 00 

Making Deeds $10 00 

Grading Lot 20 00 

Building Out-House 39 9^ 



Total $791 91 . . . ^722 01 $69 90 

Woodland Avenue School — 

Tuition $i>090 00 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 47 19 

Repairs 127 15 

Supplies 24 52 

Furniture 12 00 

Insurance 36 00 

Heating Fixtures ^^ Z^ 

Total $1,428 22 
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Brotcnell Street School— Exp'in.i. {!iSS?p^?u: 

Tuition $16,642 75 

Janitor 1,090 00 

Fuel 1,184 06 

Repairs 180 03 

Supplies 128 70 

Furniture $212 53 

Heating Fixtures 92 29 

Gas 31 21 

Insurance 7 50 

Grading Lots 78 65 



Total .... $19,647 72 • • . $19,356 54 $291 18 
EagU Street School— 

Tuition $3,984 88 

Janitor 468 00 

Fuel 227 00 

Repairs 94 34 

Supplies 73 55 

Furniture $217 04 

Partitions, etc 670 53 

Heating Fixtures 8 25 



Total .... $5,743 59 . • . $4,856 02 $887 57 

Kentucky Street School — 

Tuition $10,580 75 

Janitor 761 50 

Fuel 840 67 

Repairs 97 23 

Supplies 72 64 

Furniture $147 02 

Heating Fixtures 1,580 79 

Insurance 25 50 

Advertising 50 00 

Flagging '35 5^ 



Total .... 14,291 61 . . . $12,378 29 $1,913 32 
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ffich street School- ^^. 'iSSt^^^SSH. 

Tuition $6,429 00 

Janitor 578 00 

Fuel 284 90 

Repairs I33 ^7 

Supplies 49 75 

Furniture $630 20 

Heating Fixtures 57 61 5' 90 

Construction 41642 85 

Insurance 122 50 

Advertising 25 00 

Out-House, Painting, etc 196 59 

Total . . . $13,201 47 . . . $7,654 93 $5,546 54 

Keichnrgh High School — 

Tuition $I»I94 55 

Fuel 5 00 

Repairs 21 88 

Partitions $125 21 

Supplies 33 '6 

Furniture 11 84 

Total .... $1,391 64 . . . $1,266 43 $125 21 
Rockwell Street School — 

Tuition $I4»436 00 

Janitor 845 00 

Fuel 579 82 

Repairs 301 29 

Supplies 105 98 

Furniture $55 70 

Heating Fixtures 274 62 

Gas 33 55 

Insurance 46 5° 

Sprinkling Tax 10 00 

Painting Halls, etc 142 5^ 

Total .... $16,830 96 . . . $16,632 76 $198 20 
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Current 



Land, Conatrac- 



udlabama Street School— EViSJi.. ^SSt'^^S?^: 

Tuition 11,632 75 

Janitor 216 00 

Fuel 85 81 

Repairs 65 47 

Insurance 15 00 

Supplies ' . . . 27 60 

Total ". ^1^2,042 63 

Onse Avenue School — 

Tuition |6,ioi 50 

Janitor 351 00 

Fuel 238 25 

Repairs 129 56 

Supplies 47 77 

Furniture I 50 

Heating Fixtures 

Rent 

Construction 

Advertising 

Flagging 

Total .... $7,759 01 ... $6,869 58 $889 43 

Sterling Avenue School — 

Tuition ♦i5»837 5° 

Janitor 1,193 00 

Fuel 686 57 

Repairs 237 20 

Supplies 106 15 

Furniture 

Heating Fixtures 

Gas 25 72 

Rent 

Construction 

Insurance 92 00 

Total .... 119,777 41 • . . $18,178 14 $1,599 27 
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riirrpnt Land. Con«trac- 

Outhwaiie Street School— E^r^-eV ^Za^p^S^A: 

Tuition $1,625 00 

Janitor 301 00 

Fuel 421 94 

Repairs (caused by fire) 272 95 

Supplies 165 63 

Furniture $444 47 

Heating Fixtures 7»59S 94 

Gas 16 iS 

Rent 30 00 

Construction 19,121 78 

Land i,074 84 

Insurance ....'. 672 00 

Advertising 221 00 

Grading Lot 29 70 

Total .... $31,995 43 • • • l3 474 7© $28,520 73 
St. Clair Street School— 

Tuition $",075 50 

Janitor 920 00 

Fuel 515 00 

Repairs 77 oS 

Supplies '25 43 

Furniture 26 42 

Heating Fixtures 17 cx) 

Total $12,756 43 

Washington Street School — 

Tuition $6,536 75 

Janitor 819 75 

Fuel 437 16 

Repairs 170 35 

Supplies 87 18 

Furniture 9 94 

Heating Fixtures '45 53 $ioS 88 

Total .... $8,315 54 . . . $8,20 J 66 $108 88 
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Wilhon Avenue School— eVpTSSi. ^^e^Stto^m™: 

Tuition $5,671 50 

Janitor 392 00 

Fuel 221 54 

Repairs 81 28 

Supplies 47 85 

Furniture ii 40 

Heating Fixtures i 00 

Moving $250 00 

Rent 390 00 

Surveying 103 10 

Recording Deeds . 34 80 

Selling Lots 40 00 

Advertising 121 00 

Paving and Flagging 1,029 ^7 

Sewer Connections 138 60 

Total .... $8,534 04 .. . 16,426 57 $2,107 47 

Orchard Street School — 

Tuition $10,713 00 

Janitor 890 00 

Fuel 712 75 

Repairs 194 41 

Supplies 147 67 

Furniture $133 02 

Heating Fixtures 118 67 100 69 

Insurance 39 00 

Painting 401 50 

Total .... $13,450 7« . ' . $12,815 50 $635 21 

Meyer Street School — 

Tuition $1,021 25 

Janitor 67 00 

Fuel II 70 

Repairs 45 76 

Supplies II 02 

Total $1,156 73 
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Wade and Walton Avenue Schools — ExpeM«. n«itimp^«i^ 

Tuition $5f46i 25 

Janitor 366 00 

Fuel 193 75 

Repairs 94 47 

Supplies 75 88 

Pumiture 18 84 

Heating Fixtures 8 02 

Rent $133 32 

Total .... $6,351 53 • ' • $6,218 21 I133 32 
Tremont Street School — 

Tuition $7,683 75 

Janitor 896 05 

Fuel 464 21 

Repairs 265 56 

Supplies 253 98 

Furniture $2,307 72 

Heating Fixtures 958 55 

Gas 9 53 

Construction 5»i86 86 

Insurance 130 00 

Flagging, Fences, etc 965 ^^ 

Advertising 60 27 

Total .... |i9,i8i 81 . . . $9,703 08 $9,478 73 
Ridge Street School — 

Tuition . . . .' $550 00 

Janitor 39 00 

Fuel 20 38 

Repairs 23 73 

Vestibule $87 06 

Supplies 5 57 

Furniture 6 40 

Heating Fixtures 13 49 

Total $745 63 ... . $645 08 $100 55 
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Current 



Land, Conntnic- 

Clarh Arenue School— Kipe-SS. {,'Sf,',S'pf,S'^: 

Tuition 

Janitor 

Fuel 

Repairs 

Supplies 

Furniture 

Heating Fixtures 

Construction 

Land •. 

Flagging 

Total .... $3,949 79 • • • $2,439 76 $1,510 03 



$1,977 50 




156 00 




135 63 




50 10 




109 30 






$124 60 


II 23 






10 56 




1,226 67 




148 20 



Fairnwunt Street School — 

Tuition $2,095 00 

Janitor 156 00 

Fuel 75 09 

Repairs 26 66 

Supplies 32 54 

Fence, etc 

Furniture 

Heating Fixtures 2 14 

Construction 

Making Deeds 

Total $3,321 23 . . . $2,387 43 

Garden Street School — 

Tuition $1,000 00 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 64 45 

Repairs 12 72 

Supplies 17 89 

Insurance 85 00 

Total $1,258 06 

5 



$5072 


717 80 


55 90 


99 38 


10 00 



$933 80 
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Cnrront I^^d, Construe- 

Qitinc;/ Street School— ^^^. J,!?»i?„V*T.r. 

Tuition $992 50 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 48 90 

Repairs 35 80 

Supplies .» 1769 

Grading Lot |74 50 

Well 27 00 



Total .... $1,274 39 w . |i»i72 89 $101 50 

Crawford Avenue School — 

Tuition $450 00 

Janitor 41 00 

Fuel 26 40 

Repairs 20 14 

Supplies 7 81 

Total $545 3S 

Dunham Avenue School — 

Tuition $497 50 

Janitor 39 00 

Fuel 22 70 

Repairs I? 53 

Supplies 12 94 

Total $589 67 

Madison Avenue School — 

Tuition $if076 00 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 65 00 

Repairs 27 89 

Supplies II 35 

Total 11,258 24 
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Current L»n<i.Conitrac- 

Euclid Avenue School— Expeaies. ^*SJt*imp^m^; 

Tuition $1,675 25 

Janitor 106 00 

Fuel 30 03 

Repairs 47 89 

Partition $49 44 

Supplies 8 73 

Fence 126 93 

Furniture 229 50 

Flagging 102 00 

Heating Fixtures 5 10 21 80 

Total .... $2,402 67 . . . $1,873 00 $529 67 



Gordon Avemie School — 

Tuition $827 50 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 19 50 

Repairs 12 68 

Supplies 12 65 

Total $950 33 

Walnut Street School — 

Tuition $4,863 45 

Janitor 363 cx) 

Fuel 242 45 

Repairs 219 25 

Supplies 154 10 

Furniture 

Heating Fixtures *9 05 

Rent 

Partitions and Replastering 

Total .... |6,495 22 . . . H5,86i 30 



$389 53 

44 80 

60 00 

139 59 

%^33 92 
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G]iarter Oak School— E?,SSi. ;'S?,'i??p^?S:; 

Tuition $i,ioo cx) 

Janitor 80 oo 

Fuel 47 32 

Repairs 26 75 

Supplies 8 10 

Insurance 52 50 

Total $1,314 67 



North Street School — 

Tuition $4f062 25 

Janitor 340 20 

Fuel 229 87 

Repairs 303 46 

Supplies 78 25 

Furniture 35 '8 

Rent $150 00 

Insurance 166 50 



Total .... 15,365 71 . . . 15,215 71 I150 00 

Union Mills School — 

Tuition ♦i,o97 5© 

Janitor 78 00 

Fuel 41 26 

Repairs 10 65 

Supplies . 8 94 

Furniture 

Construction 

Rent 

Well 

Insurance 1500 

Heating Fixtures 

Total .... §2,674 51 . . . $1,251 35 $1,423 16 



$229 ^s 


i.ioS Si 


30 00 


19 75 


34 72 
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rnrronL Land. Conitruc- 

Bolton Avenue School— . i«?S3i.. i^SifrnpSt: 

Tuition |4,ioo oo 

Janitor 295 00 

Repairs 9 00 

Supplies 27 83 

Heating Fixtures $85 02 

Construction 1,036 75 

Insurance 20 00 

Furniture 20 00 

Total. . . . $5,593 60 . . . $4,451 83 $1,141 77 

Warren Street School — 

Tuition $3,948 75 

Janitor 311 00 

Fuel 2i6 05 

Repairs 124 76 

Supplies 35 85 

Furniture $33 40 

Heating Fixtures 17 46 

Construction 757 93 

Insurance 10 00 

Grading Lot 20 13 

Total .... $5,475 33 . . . $4,646 41 $828 92 

South Avenue School — 

Construction $ 627 31 

Land 2,000 00 

Total $2,627 31 

Xormal School — (In EagU Street School Building)— 

Tuition $2,500 00 

Supplies 29 00 

Commencement Expenses ^5 50 

Total $2,614 50 
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Cttrrent 

Tremont Street Night School — Expenaes. 

Tuition $84 00 

Gas 38 ^ 

Total |I22 68 



North Street Night School — 

Tuition ^208 50 

Supplies 26 35 

Total f 234 85 

Warre7i Street Night School — 

Tuition $129 00 

Supplies 10 67 

Total $139 67 

Alabama Street Night School — 

Tuition $160 50 

Supplies 10 76 

Total $171 26 

Industrial School — 

Tuition |i,ooo 01 

Special Teachers — 

Music $2,500 00 

Writing 2,000 00 

Drawing 3»oSo 00 

Gymnastics 825 00 

Supervising Principals 4»999 92 

Special Superintendents of Primary Instruction . . . 2,500 00 

Total f I5»874 92 
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Officers of the Board— ^^^^ 

Superintendent of Instruction $3)999 9^ 

Clerk to Superintendent of Instruction 6o8 33 

Secretary of Board if442 00 

Superintendent of Buildings I-450 00 

Carpenter of Board 1,200 00 

Page 31 00 

Janitor 383 00 

Total *9,ii4 31 

Board Rooms — 

Fuel ♦ 87 07 

Repairs 254 44 

Supplies 289 74 

Furniture 873 43 

Insurance 100 00 

Gas 91 31 

Rent 250 00 

Construction 2,667 65 

Gas Fixtures 57 25 

Heating Fixtures 70 

Sundry Small Bills 19 ©9 

Total ^4,690 68 

Library Rooms — 

Repairs ^483 26 

Fuel 25 29 

Supplies ic»4 82 

Furniture 5^3 33 

Gas 118 30 

Rent 2,135 24 

Printing and Advertising 106 50 

Insurance 189 00 

Gas Fixtures Si 42 

Total $3,797 16 
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Officers of the Library — Expentet. 

Librarian $2,458 30 

Assistant Librarians 3»386 54 

Janitor 212 00 

Total $6,056 84 

Miscellamo us — 

Repairs $ loS 83 

Supplies 1,202 80 

Printing and Binding 1*824 35 

Advertising 568 14 

Board of Examiners 490 00 

Census 904 90 

Drawing Models, etc 236 79 

Furniture 11 40 

Taxes 743 4© 

Newburgh Bonds 2,783 42 

Treasurer of Newburgh 108 68 

Interest on Temporary Loan 2,424 49 

Sundry Small Bills . 36 16 

Total $11,443 3^ 



LIBRARY FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand August 31, 1874 $6,271 23 

Tax Levy — First Installment 4,262 26 

Second Installment 2,859 10 

EXPENDITURES. 

Books $3*976 61 

Bindin- 1,350 53 

Balance on hand August 31, 1875 8,065 45 



$13,392 59 



13,392 59 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT, 



To THE Board of Education, 

City of Cleveland : 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of the City of Cleveland for the school year ending 
August 31, 1875, is herewith respectfully submitted. 

The following summaries derived from accompanying statis- 
tical tables, show for the past and some preceding years : 

Ist. The number of youth to be educated. 

(a) The enumeration of youth. 

(b) The number enumerated at respective ages. 
2d. The facilities of education offered them. 

(a) The number of schools and sittings. 

(b) The number of teachers, 

3d. The degree to which they avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered. 

(a) The ages at which they attend. 

(b) How long they attend each year. 

(c) How regularly they attend. 
4th. Results, so far as may be shown. 

(a) By their advancement in the course. 

(b) By their ages at successive grades. 

SUMMARIES. 
I. ENUMERATION OF YOUTH. 

1873. 1874. 1875. 

Enumeration of youth from 5 to 21 40,100 45>oo3 4^ 561 

Gain on preceding year 2,223 4»903 3-55^ 

Gainpercent 58 122 7.9 
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U. SCHOOLS. 

1873^. 1874-5. 

Normal School i 

HighSchooI.) 3 4 

Grammar and Primary Schools : 

Having an A Grammar (Eighth) Grade 

and* Lower Grades 6 7 

B Grammar (Seventh) Grade 2 2 

C Grammar (Sixth) Grade ... 2 5 

D Grammar (Fifth) Grade ... 6 5 

A Primary (Fourth) Grade... 6 7 

B Primary (Third) Grade 5 6 

C Primary (Second) Grade... o 2 

D Primary (First) Grade...... 4 — 31 o — 34 

Number of Schools 34 39 

III. TEACHERS. 

1873-4. 1874-6. 

Higher Schools : 

Normal School, Men i 

„. , ^ , , ( Men 8 10 

High Schools - 

( Women 10 ii 

Whole number of teachers in Higher Schools — 18 — 22 



Grammar and Primary Schools : 
Teachers having charge of School \ 
Rooms, including Training 



/ Men 2 I 



Teachers of Normal School, j 
Special teachers of German.. 



) Men 8 10 



) Women., 6 — 14 5 — 15 

Special Teachers: 

Men — Music i i 

Penmanship i i 

Drawing 2 2 

Gymnastics i — 5 i — $ 

Assistant Sup'ts (Principals of Districts) Men 2 2 

Special Sup'ts of Primary Instruction, Women 2 — 4 2 — 4 

Whole number of teachers employed 289 317 
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IV. PUPILS. 

Whole number of pupils entered : 

1872-.3. 187S-4. 1874-.5; 

Higher Schools 404 483 615 

Grammar and Primary Schools 14,681 17,029 19,090 

Total 15.085 I7,5>2* I9i705 

Average number belonging : 

Higher Schools : 348.9 417-3 520.2 

Grammar and Primary Schools 10,013.6 11,490.1 13,510.8 

Total $10,362.5 11,907.4 H»03i 

Average daily attendance : 

Higher Schools 335.3 399.6 497 

Grammar and Primary Schools 9.340.8 10,782.1 12,650.1 

Total 9,676.1 11,181.7 *3»H7«i 

Average daily attendance per teacher 
excluding German teachers and 
other special teachers not hav- 
ing charge of school rooms 45*3 45*2 44*6 

Per cent, of punctual attendance : 

On average number belonging 93-4 93*7 93-7 

On whole number registered 64.1 63.7 66.7 

On whole number enumerated be- 
tween 6 and 16 inclusive 34.2 36.6 38.6 

V. CLASSIFICATION. 

Number of pupils entered in each one of the several grades : 

1872-8. 1873-4 1874-5. 

Normal School — 50 

High Schools — (A) Twelfth Year... 19... 24... 40 

(B) Eleventh Year.. 56... 85... 93 

(C) Tenth Year 133... 142... 160 

(D) Ninth Year 196... 232... 272 

*NoTE. — Excluding Newburgh, from which no detailed reports were 
made. For the three months succeeding the annexation, up to the close of 
the year, the number enrolled in that district was 1,269; making the total 
enrollment in aU the city, 18,781. 
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1,007 
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1,658 


2, 1 86 


2,373 


2,663 


3,109 


2,976 


3,58« 


6,149 


6,263 
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18?2-3. 1873-4. 1874^. 
Grammar Schools— (A) Eighth Year..., 311 

(B) Seventh Year... 576 

(C) Sixth Year 937 

(D) Fifth Year 1,271 

Primary Schools — (A) Fourth Year 1,628 

(B) Third Year 2,495 

(C) Second Year 3,070 

(D) First Year 4393 

Total number registered in all Grades 15,085 17,512 19 705 

VI. AGES OF PUPILS REGISTERED. 

The number aud per cent, of pupils registered at the several 
ages : 

Ages. No.Reg..tered. WhoLTumblr. 

6 3,921 20 

7..., 2,620 13.3 

8 2,345 II. 9 

9 2027 10.2 

10 I 967 10 

II 1,673 8-3 

12 1,570 8 

13 ",327 6.7 

14 959 4.9 

15 612 3.2 

16 358 1.8 

17 and over 326 1.7 



Totals 119,705 100. 

VIL TIME IN SCHOOL. 

Of the whole number registered, tlie number in school : 

1873-4. 1874^. 

Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 

Less than two months 2.326 ... 

Two and less than four 2,813 ••• 

Total less than four 5,139 ... 

Four and less than six 1,760 ... 

Total less than six 6,899 ... 



133 


2 181 .. 


11. 


16. 1 


2,933 .. 


14.8 


29.4 


5.114 .. 


. 25.8 


10. 1 


1,875 .. 


9.7 


39.5 


6,989 .. 


35-5 
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' 1873-4. 1874-5. 

Namber. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 

Six and less than eight 2,142 ... 12.2 2,564 ... 12.9 

Total less than eight 9,04i ... 5*-7 9>553 ••• 48.4 

Eight and less than ten 3,9i3 ... 22.3 4,719 ... 23.8 

Total less than ten 12,954 ... 74.0 14,272 ... 72.2 

Ten months or the entire year 4558 ... 26.0 5 433 ... 27.8 

Total enrollment J7,5I2 ... 100.0 19,705 ... 100. o 

VIIL FLUCTCATION IN ATTKNDANCK. 

The average daily attendance for the several school months 
of the year was as follows : 

I8TO-I. 1871-2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 1874-^. 

First Term — First month.... 8,237 8,761 9,717 10,901 13,084 

Second month 8 559 9,168 9821 11,151 13*566 

Third month.. 8,562 9,050 9,988 11,069 '3.634 

Fourth month 8,136 7,890 9,820 10,872 13,427 

Sec'd Term— First month... 7,764 7,712 9,696 11,108 12,976 

Second month 7,830 8,468 9,800 11,129 12,572 

Third month.. 8,068 8,440 9,482 11,000 12,596 

Third Term— First month.... 8,653 8,863 9»944 '>f530 13,281 

Second month 8.519 8 741 9,869 ii,599 I3,H9 

Third month.. 8,184 8,228 9,708 11,427 13,081 

To show the fluctuation of attendance in each class the fol- 
lowing table is added, showing the number of pupils remaining 
in the several grades at the end of each school month : 

GRAMMAR. PRIMARY. 

A. B. C. D. A. B. C. D. 

Sept. 25 . . 409 . . 585 . . 874 . . 1378 1895 • • 2145 . 2613 . . 3615 

Oct. 23 . . 409 . . 590 . . 877 . . 1381 1902 . . 2167 . . 2624 . , 3806 

Nov. 20 . . 395 . . 575 . . 858 . . 1354 1893 2199 . . 2607 . . 3867 

Dec. 18 . , 387 . . 560 . . 853 . . 1367 1901 . . 2174 . . 2612 . . 3731 

Jan. 29 . . 383 . . 534 . . 846 . 1308 1903 . . 2309 . . 2562 . . 3575 

Feb. 26 . . 378 . . 536 . . 835 . . 1297 1843 • • 2353 . . 2507 . . 3492 

Mar. 26 . . 369 . . 513 . . 812 . . 1235 1730 . . 2279 . . 2444 . . 3472 

Apr. 30 . . 346 . . 497 . . 774 . . 1163 1715 . . 2268 . . 2487 . . 4413 

May 28 . . 324 . . 461 . . 747 . . 1 119 1598 . . 2206 . . 2651 . . 4388 

June 25 . . 317 . . 453 . . 728 . . 1104 1570 . . 2085 . . 2406 . . 4426 
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IX. ENUMERATION. 

Number at the respective ages in each thousand enumerated: 
Ages. Oct. 1870. Oct. 1871. Oct. 1872. Oct. 1873. Oct. 1874. Oct. 1875. 

5 82 88 91 87 88 87 

6 72 72 74 80 80 76 

7 70 71 72 79 80 75 

8 73 67 67 71 73 74 

9 69 66 58 63 66 66 

10 72 70 63 64 67 65 

11 66 64 60 59 58 57 

12 71 68 66 64 62 61 

13 64 58 56 55 57 55 

14 60 64 58 60 $9 60 

15 53 54' 54 56 55 54 

16 52 54 57 57 56 58 

17 47 49 52 52 53 55 

18 50 55 54 53 56 59 

19 48 48 53 45 47 49 

20 51 52 65 58 43 49 

X. ENUMERATION COMPARED WITH SCHOOL REGISTRATION. 

Per cen*. whicli the number enrolled at the respective aged 
l)etween six aiid twenty-one is of the number enumerated at the 
same ages : 

Ages. 1870-1. 1871-2. 18?2-3. 1873-4. 1874-6. 

6 104 102 102 117 107 

7 66 65 66 70 73 

8 69 67 67 72 72 

9 65 62 69 73 69 

10 65 63 66 68 67 

11 65 60 65 60 64 

12 54 53 57 60 55 

13 46 50 50 51 52 

14 31 33 35 34 36 

15 21 20 22 24 25 

16 10 10 10 12 14 

17 6 5 6 5 7 

18 3 2 3 3 3 
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Agee. 1870-1. 1871-2. 18T2-3. 1873-4. 1874-5. 

19 1 1 3 ' 2 

20 A over .2 2 5 1 I 

6-i6inc. 54 53 55 58 5^ 

Over i6... 2.3 1.8 2.4 2.3 3 

Total 40.3 39-5 41-3 43-3 43 

The paradox apparent in the per centage which the number enrolled at 
six, is of the whole number found to be six years old at the time of the enu- 
meration in October, is easily accounted for. In the first place, there can be 
no doubt that parents ^metimes misrepresent the ages of their children, in 
order to get them off their hands during school hours before they are six 
years old. Chiefly, however, the discrepancy is owing to the fact that large 
numbers are entered through the year as they become six. Therefore it is, 
that even though all may not enter as they reach the school age, the enroll- 
ment of the six-year-olds for the entire year, considerably exceeds the enu' 
meration in October. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The report of this school presents succinctly and clearly the 
jirinciples which have had control in the course and method of 
instruction adopted. It is not to send out annually graduates 
possessed of the idea that they have compassed the philosophy 
and mastered the practice of teaching, whose only standard of 
excellence will be the mannerisms of the training school ; it is 
rather to send out siudents of method, that is, of the laws of 
intellectual and moral development ; a study which may end only 
in the insight of the infinite. No obstacle to improvement has 
proved so diflBcult to overcome as the conceited notion of the 
old-time schoolmaster that ho knew all that might be learned 
of the "how to teach." It was hoped that the Normal School, 
and better theories of human culture which began to take root 
about the time of their establishment in the United States, 
would make a race of teachers more humble, more distrustful of 
their own perfection ; and there is no doubt that there was some 
gain in this particular, yet the distrust of the Normal School 
graduate was not wholly that of one who fully comprehended 
the magnitude of the work, it was rather that of the disciple 

C 
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who was conscious of failure only in the imitation of his master. 
Prom a pretty intimate acquaintance with the habit of thought 
of those who have our Normal School in hand, I am encouraged 
to believe that we shall measurably avoid this serious fault. 

It is doubtful whether we shall ever be able to escape the 
necessity of doing a great deal of academic work in our Normal 
Schools. The study of Eeading, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, etc., by boys and girls of twelve to fourteen years of age, 
cannot be thorough, whatever examination they may be able to 
stand, as they pass from Grammar to High School. Their 
reasoning faculties are too immature to comprehend the philoso- 
phy of things. They .can learn facts and processes, but the 
philosophy that underlies them they cannot master. Therefore 
it is that the Grammar and even Primary School work has to be 
gone over again in the Normal School. The only remedy is in 
prolonging the course of the Normal School, which should be 
done from time to time as circumstances may allow, so that a 
thorough study of the subjects to be taught in the schools may 
be possible in connection with the study of methods of in- 
struction and extended practice in the training schpol. 

The first year of our Normal School, with all its back-sets 
and discouragements, has been an eminent success. It has 
elicited the sympathy and secured the support of every member 
of the Board of Education. The Principal and the Training- 
teachers have won the hearty approval of all who, in any way, 
have been concerned in the establishment of the school and who 
are interested in its perpetuity. Above all, the school has been 
a gratifying success in the spirit and ability of its first gradu- 
ates. Though among the last of the cities to establish a Normal 
School, confidence may be justly entertained that Cleveland will 
not be slow to assume an honorable standing among her sisters 
in respect to the preparation of her teachers for the work of the 
schools. 

Though somewhat i)ersonal, I may be permitted to express 
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the gratification of the Board of Education and of all who in 
any wise are interested in the welfare of the institution, that 
tlie restored health of the Principal gives us the only guarantees 
that are needed for the future prosperity of the school. I refer 
with pleasure to his report. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The enrollment and attendance in the several High Schools 
of the city was in 1874-5 : — 

EaroUment. ;,fj-?^l 

Central 316 268 

West 152 114 

East 76 63 

New burgh (Branch) 21 i6 

565 461 
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The following table shows the growth of the several High 
Schools from 1SG8 to 1876, inclusive : 







1868. 1869. 


1 ' ' 1 
1870. ; 1871. ' 1872. 1873. . 1874. 1 1875. 


J 

< 

96 


'; Number Entered 

1 

' Number Withdrawn... 

Number Remaining at 
Close of the Year 

1 Per Cent, of Withdr'n 
1 on Number Entered.. 

Number Entered 

! Number Withdrawn... 

1 

Number Remaining at 
1 Close of the Year 

1 Per Cent, of Withdr'n 
on Number Entered.. 

Number Entered 


214 1 176 
69 42 


183 186 
34 1 39 


216 
32 


251 
37 


307 3J^> 

60 ! 66 

1 


l-i ) 

u 


>45 
32.2 

82 
25 


134 
23.9 

73 
28 


149 
18.6 

69 
16 


1 
147 

21.0 

75 
15 


184 
14.8 

72 
13 


214 
14.7 

74 
16 


247 
19.5 

118 

28 


250 

20.9 
S3 


g. 
^ 


57 
30. 5 


45 
38.4 


53 
23.2 


60 
20.0 


59 
18. 1 


58 
21.6 

79 
33 


90 
237 

58 
14 


99 

34.8 

76 

10 




Number Withdrawn... 












u 


Number Remaining at 
' Close of the Year 


1 










< 


|_ 








46 
41.7 


44 
24.1 


66 




j Per Cent, of Withdr'n 
on Number Entered.. 












13.1 
21 


r 


Number Entered 










Number Withdrawn... 




1 






9 


O 
96 


Number Remaining at 
Close of the Year 










1 
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Per Cent, of Withdr'n 
on Number Entered.. 
















42.9 

565 
138 


H 
< 


Number Entered 

Number Withdrawn... 

Number Remaining at 
Close of the Year 

Per Cent, of Withdr'n 
on Number Entered.. 


296 
94 


249 
70 


252 
50 


261 

54 




288 
45 


404 
86 


483 
102 


O 
M 1 

g 
o ! 

< 1 

I 


202 


179 
28.1 


202 
19.8 


207 
20.7 


243 
15.6 


318 
21.2 


381 
21. 1 


427 
24.4 
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It is apparent, on comparison of the census of population with 
the attendance upon the High Schools, that the ratio of attend- 
ance has not materially increased for the last five or ten years. 
It might be judged from this fact that there is no growth of 
demand for the higher education amongst the people of Cleve- 
land ; that in fact it does no more than barely keep pace with 
the growth of the population. But from a close inspection of 
the register of the schools it would appear that the growth of 
the High Schools is mainly derived from the families of the 
oldest inhabitants ; in other words, if the growth of the popula- 
tion had been restricted to the natural increase and the annexa- 
tion of territory only, the ratio in attendance upon the High 
Schools would be greatly in excess of what it is or has been at 
any period. Such a growth is the more gratifying because it is 
the consequence of an appreciation of the higher education 
which has been developed in the schools themselves. 

The steadiness with which attendance upon the East High 
School is maintained from the opening to the closing of the 
school year is worthy of notice. This is no doubt in some 
measure due to the greater average prosperity of the people of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth wards. That they are able to 
keep their children in school for a longer time than the less 
favored of fortune must be allowed, but it would be a mistake 
to assign this as the only or even principal reason why this 
school is maintained nearly at the maximum the year round. 
Were the school itself not in a healthy state, the cause as- 
signed for its strength would soon show itself to be rather 
a cause of weakness. Were the people dissatisfied with their 
school, they would send their children to private schools, 
which is always the first remedy to suggest itself in such cases. 
There is no surer test of the estimate in which a school is held 
than the attendance of its pupils. The general opinion of the 
people as to the value of education, their ability to keep their 
children in school, both together have less influence in keeping 
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up a steady attendance, than a conviction that they are duly 
and daily profited thereby. 

The names of the graduates of Central High School are to 
be found in the report of the Principal of that school. The 
names of the graduates of the West and East are as follows : 

GRADUATES OF WEST HIGH SCHOOL, 1875. 
William Edward Craig,* Marquis Rowland Datkin, 

Samuel Felton Haserot,* William Carrol Lawrence,* 

Mark Wallace Nelson, William Frederick Walz,* 

Lillian Louise Brewer.* 

GRADUATES OF EAST HIGH SCHOOL, 1875. 

Charles Norris Cramer,* George Lyman Dake,* 

Wilfred Thomas Hart,* Andrew Oliver Janes,* 

Htlas Sabine Janes,* Hattie Maria Baker, 

Nellie Josephine Bigelow,* Maggie Alice Early,* 

Mattie Olive Haywood, Cora May Hower, 

Ella M. Jacobs,* Helen Lussenden, 

Cora Arabella Spraoue,* Nettie Minerva Whaley. 

On admission to the High Schools the pupils may, at the 
discretion of their parents, enter upon any one of four different 
courses of study. These courses coincide in many respects, but 
in every case of divergence a sub-division of a class has to be 
made, however small it may be. In this way it happens that 
we have, not unfrequently, less than five pupils in a class, some- 
times not more than one. That this matter may be well 
understood, I venture, even at the expense of considerable space, 
to insert a table showing the number of pupils due at each class 
recitation, in the spring term of the year ending 1874-5 ; also 
the average number of pupils instructed by each teacher in the 
Central, the West and the East High Schools. 



• Four Years' Coarae. 
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TABLE, 

Skcvftng the Work dont by Each Teacher of the High Schools during the 
Term ending June y 1875. 
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Williams. 
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Bolton . . . 


6 1 Esch 


7 

8 
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22 

7 
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26 
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3^ 
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37 
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5_ 
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The sixteen pupils in attendance at the class in Newburgli 
were setting out upon two courses of study, the Latin-Euglish 
and the English, and occupied the entire time of one teacher 
and an hour or two of each of two others. Their instruction, 
therefore, necessarily, though less efficient, was far more expen- 
sive ;?gr ca/?i7flf than it would have been in the larger schools. 
Under these circumstances, the Board of Education ordered the 
discontinuance of this '* branch," as it was called, choosing 
rather to incur the expense of transporting the pupils to the 
nearer ones of the older schools. It is believed that the change 
is giving satisfaction. 

This action of the Board has left us with the three Iligh 
Schools of equal grade and devoted to the same lines of study. 
As we have seen in the foregoing table, the classes in some 
eases are very small. If the efficiency of the instruction given 
were in the inverse ratio of the number of pupils in a class, 
there would be at least sonie compensation for the cost per capita 
of the smaller schools ; but unfortunately it is found that up to 
a certain limit in most studies, the advantage is on the side of 
the larger classes. 

It might be suggested that the number of courses be some- 
what reduced. This would certainly reduce the expense of 
these schools, but if the proposition were seriously made, the 
question, ^' Which course shall be thrown out," might not 
meet a satisfactory solution. 

The fact is, that the present arrangement but partially meets 
the varied and rapidly growing demands of the times. What, for 
instance, are we doing in the direction of scientilic education ? 
that education which prepares our boys to enter with advantage 
upon their apprenticeship in machine shops, manufactories, 
chemical works, offices of architects, and civil engineers, com- 
mercial establishments, and so on almost without end. 

We have a special and well defined programme for the 
preparation of boys for college, which would itself have been 
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considered a pretty fair college curriculum a little more than 
half a century ago, and which to-day overlaps very considerably 
the work of the Freshman year in some institutions of real 
merit and enviable i-eputation. But even our graduates have ta 
spend a year or two in special preparation for admission to the 
l)etter class of polytechnic schools. Is this discrimination iu 
favor of those whose parents design them for a literary or pro- 
fessional career just ? Why not make as ample and thorough 
preparation for the polytechnic school as for the college ? 
Above all, why not provide a course of instruction for the nine- 
tenths whose school days must end with graduation from the 
High School, or short even of that, — a course which shall be 
shaped for the preparation of boys for industrial pursuits such 
as we have named. 

What do this class of pupils need, more than they have now ? 
We have a Classical, a Latin-English and a German-English 
course of four years each, and an English course of three, 
and I do not know that for general training and culture, any of 
them can be much improved upon. The difficulty, however, is 
just this, that our design is too general to meet as nearly as 
might be the special demands of the industrial and business 
classes. Too many studies are prescribed io allow the pursuit 
of any to the length demanded even of the learner in the 
market or work-shop. If the specialty to which he addresses 
himself require an immediate and practical application or his 
school studies, he finds that what he has to learn does not join 
on to that which he has already learned. There is a gap left 
which he has to fill up as best he can, or he is compelled to 
stumble forward blindly on the authority of those who have 
acquired their rules from practice or prescription. He becomes 
convinced that his school studies are of no practical use in the 
work-shop, though the only fault is that he has not pursued 
them far enough, or not in the right way to make them im- 
mediately useful. 
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Drawing is taught, and we are doing more and more every 
year in this direction, but we shall have to go very much further 
to meet the^ needs of boys who must go at once from school to 
avocations in which the ability to use drafting instruments with 
facility and accuracy is demanded. It is very doubtful whether, 
organized as we are, we shall ever be able to carry drawing into 
Descriptive Geometry, as we would like to do. We teach Alge- 
bra, but we scarcely step within the province of analytical 
demonstration ; one or two problems, as of the "The Couriers,''' 
possibly sometimes of *^ The Lights," are discussed by way of 
illustration. But these do not give suflBcient power in the more 
complicated problems which lie beyond. In Algebra, we should 
go far enough to make its processes easy and familiar. As no 
one who has to spell out the words is likely to read much, so no 
one who has learned merely the elements of Algebra, as com- 
monly presented, is likely to use it as a means of investigation, 
or feel at all safe in the interpretation of its results. We felici- 
tate ourselves sometimes that Geometry is well taught, and so it 
is as compared with what is generally done in this direction, but 
it is pursued as an end, not learned as an instrument in the 
solution of new problems, the demonstration of new theorems, 
and this, above all, is what is needed by a boy who is to make 
practical use of his Geometry. Physics is taught, but to be of 
any considerable use, mathematics needs to be brought more 
largely into play in our treatment of the subject. Chemistry, as. 
studied, stops short of individual practice in the laboratory, a 
method which is now widely spreading among the best schools 
of no higher grade than our own, and which is as essential to the 
success of the student in Chemistry, as the handling of saw, 
plane and chisel is to the apprentice in the carpenter shop* 
Bookkeeping, a thing which is needed by boys and girls alike,, 
and in every walk of life, is entirely lacking in the course. 

Even that class of pupils to which we have referred as most 
favored in the management and instruction of these schools,. 
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those fitting for college, suffer inconvenience in being compelled 
to pursue- studies not required for the special purposes which 
tliey have in view. In the first and second years of their course 
they must fill up a part of the time in the study of Botany, 
Physiology, Zoology and Solid Geometry, though these branches 
are not required for admission to any college, simply because 
there are not, even in the Central High School, a suflBcient 
number of pupils taking up the classical course to justify any 
provision to meet their wants further than is now made. 

How shall the* various needs of so many different classes of 
pupils be supplied ? As we are situated, with so many small 
High Schools on our hands, they certainly cannot be, without 
greatly enhancing the cost of instruction, already greater than 
in institutions of like character, save it may be in one or two 
of the larger cities of the East. 

If instead of these High Schools pursuing identically the 
same course of study, we had our classical school and our tech- 
nical school, corresponding somewhat to the Latin High School 
and English High School of Boston, or the Gymnasium and Real 
Schools of Germany, and, in addition to these, if we had a High 
School for girls, where they might prepare thoroughly for the 
Normal School, the duties of home, or those callings which are 
open to women, — had we such schools as these instead of the 
High Schools we have, who is there that has given thought to 
the problems of education who would question the advantage 
gained ? 

In speaking of a separate school for girls, I do not wish to 
be understood to entertain a notion that girls sliould be excluded 
from the classical or scientific schooh I ojily contemplate a 
svstem of the High Schools which would afford the people of 
Cleveland opportunity of choosing just that education for their 
{jous and daughters which to each one might seem most desirable 
or appropriate. Such a system would be no more expensive than 
lao one we are now maintaining, and it would then be a system 
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indeed. But such an organization, embracing the three High 
Schools now existing, liowever desirable it might be, is out of 
the question, certainly so far as the West Side is concerned. The 
difficulty of transit from the east to the west side of the river, 
the distance which would have to be traveled, extending in 
many Ciises from one extremity of the city to the other, — the 
bar that lies against any interference with the West High School, 
in the act of the legislature whereby the union of Ohio City and 
Cleveland was effected, any one of these obstacles would make it 
impossible to include the West High School as one of a system 
such as I have mentioned. But what is the situation as regards 
the Central and East High Schools ? It seems to me that the 
remedy for meeting the disadvantages of the small schools of 
like grade, and the means whereby their efficiency and adapta- 
tion to the wants of the people may be greatly improved, lie 
readily within the power of the Board of Education. 

Either one of two things might be done. Two High School 
buildings might be erected near the line that divides the one 
district from the other, one of which might be made to accom- 
modate all the classical pupils of both schools and pupils pur- 
suing what we call the Latin-English course ; the other, that 
class which now pursues the German-English courses. 

Such a division being made, it would be very much easier, 
and certainly far more economical, to provide for the special 
studies of the classical course on the one hand, and of the in- 
dustrial course on the other. So far as classification is con- 
cerned, the two schools would have all the advantages of one, 
being themselves based on a radical classification of the pupils 
with reference to the course of study chosen. Instead of four 
different courses of study, one school would be devoted to two 
only, the Latin-English and the one which is now called the 
Classical. The other would perhaps have three courses of study, 
the technical, the German-English, and the limited or three 
years course. Girls would attend one school or the other, ac- 
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cording to the course of study which might seem to their parents 
"best adapted to their aptitudes and purposes in life. They 
would have as good opportunity for selection as they now have, 
and perhaps even better. 

There would be great advantage in the entire separation of 
the two schools. The spirit, the habit of thought, the ambition 
of the pupils of the one would and ought to lie in a direction 
•quite different from that of the other. The aim of their re- 
spective corps of teachers should be to inspire their pupils with 
pride in the character and purpose of their school. The course 
of the one would lead to the college and to professional life ; 
that of the other to the master's part in the grand industrial 
progress of the world. 

If the building of two houses at the present time were found 
inconvenient, one might be erected which should be large enough 
to accommodate the pupils of both schools, say for four or five 
years, and in that time the demands of the respective divisions 
of the school might be definitely ascertained and another build- 
ing, then to be erected, could be adapted to the use of either one 
us might seem desirable. Perhaps the house first erected, neces- 
sarily a large one, inasmuch as it would have to accommodate 
four or five hundred pupils at the opening, and the prospective 
increase for a number of years, might be planned in the begin- 
ning for the classical and girls' school, with direct view to the 
i)uilding of a smaller house for the technical school so soon as 
tlie number of pupils in this section would seem to demand it. 
In this way we would come first to the establishment of a sepa- 
rate technical school, and further on, of such other schools as 
time and experience might show to be most necessary. 

At present, I see no other way to meet the demand which is 
pressing upon the Board of Education to furnish a suitable 
-education for young men who are to engage in those industrial 
pursuits which require a liberal knowledge of various sciences, 
Ahough they lie outside of what are called the learned professions. 
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We certainly cannot make such provision in the High Schools 
us now organized. Each one is already giving instructions in 
four different courses of study, though the largest of them — 
twice the size of one and four times that of the other — as I have 
already shown, is hardly large enough to justify the minute sub- 
division of classes which frequently becomes unavoidable. To 
establish a fourth school is clearly impossible. However excellent 
its purpose, such a measure could not receive the approval of the 
Board of Education or of the people, especially as its immediate 
result would be to reduce the classes of the schools already ex- 
isting and correspondingly enhance the cost of education in the 
High Schools. 

GERMAN. 

The very complete report of Mr. Louis Klemm on the 
workings of the German department leaves little for me to say. 

I heartily concur with him in recommending the establish 
ment of a German class in the Normal School. Not less than 
ten or twelve new teachers are employed annually in this 
department. If we were required to establish a separate Normal 
School for the preparation of German teachers, the policy of the 
st^p might be questionable, but having already a Normal School 
complete in its organization, we may easily and with little, if 
4iny, additional cost, provide for the instruction of a section of 
the school in the German language and literature for one hour 
j)er day, the rest of the instruction being had of English 
teachers in the regular classes. 

The inconveniences to which the German classes have been 
^jubjected by pupils unjicquainted even with the alphabet, join 
ing them at the later stages of progress, demands prompt 
attention from the Board of Education. The difficulties 
attending the present arrangement were, indeed, for the fir.*t 
year or two, comparatively slight, but they increased year by 
year, the longer the higher classes have pursued the study, 
until it has now become quite impossible for any one to enter 
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after the fourth or fifth school year. I therefore join in the 
recommendation that the children of English-speaking parentage 
be admitted only in the third, or at hitest, the fifth year of the 
course. 

From my knowledge of the German departments, I think it 
safe also to adopt the first two recommendations of Mr. Klemm, 
which are as follows : 

1. *'That all pupils of German parentage be considei'ed 
pupils of the German department, except when parents express a 
wish to the contrary." 

2. *' That to all such children, when entering school, a card 
be given addressed to* the parents, with the simple question on 
it: * Do you wish your child to study German?- These cards, 
when returned, should be kept on file for future reference." 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Inasmuch as from the nature of the case it is impossible to 
prescribe minutely the succession of topics to be taken up in a 
course of many years' study, and since the gradual development 
of a system of schools and improved methods of instruction 
make it necessary to change any plan that may be fixed at the 
beginning, our programme to-day as printed differs in many 
particulars from that which is actually carried out in the schooln. 
It is therefore desirable that some changes be made, in order 
that the manual may be a reliable guide to teachers in the work 
they have to do. Especially is this necessary in the lower classes, 
wiiere text books give little, and in most cases no aid in the 
direction of the course of instruction. 

One feature of the programme now in force in most of the 
larger cities frequently excites the attention of thoughtful men, 
who ask how so many subjects can be taught with advantage, 
especially in the lower classes. They have not looked into the 
schools to make themselves acquainted with the practical work- 
ing of the scheme, but judging a priori, they question the 
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wisdom of attempting to teach the science of botany to children 
of six to ten years of age, and boys and girls of ten or twelve 
the more abstruse subject of Physics. Judging as people of this 
class do, from the point of view in which circumstances have 
placed them, their doubts are natural, and so far as they have 
chosen to express opposition, they are entirely consistent. The 
only exception we might take to their course is that they do not 
inquire what is meant by teaching Botany and Physics in the 
Primary and Common Schools. It is altogether possible that if 
they would make this inquiry they would heartily approve of all 
that is attempted in this direction, and even aid in carrying it 
farther than our present facilities will permit. 

It would be gratifying to be able to take gentlemen who 
feel interested enough to raise such questions into the school 
room of an intelligent teticher and let them see there exactly 
what we are trying to do, but as this is impossible, except in a 
few cases, the following notes of a lesson given by Mrs. Eickoff 
at the teachers' institute which was held at the beginning of 
the school year are given by way of illustration. 

NOTES OF A LECTURE AND OUTLINE OF AN OBJECT LESSON. 

THE MAPLE LEAF. 

PREPARATION FOR LESSON. 

The teacher should have on hand a quantity of green maple leaves, 
making sure of a sufficient number to supply each child with one perfect 
leaf. 

Although we commence the study of leaves in the autumn, because of 
their peculiar attractiveness at that time, and the fine opportunity afforded 
to use their colors, yet for this first lesson on leaves it is best that the green 
leaf should be chosen. This because form is to be studied first, and be- 
cause green is the color most common to leaves. 

This being the first leaf studied, all the points pertaining to the leaf that 
it is desirable to bring to the notice of the children are not brought out, 
for the reason that something new and fresh must be reserved for each of 
the succeeding lessons. Yet this lesson on the maple leaf, because it is the 

7 
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first lesson on leaves, will occupy more time, will need more elaboration, 
and be more difficult to manage than any subsequent lesson of the kind. 

THE LESSON. 

Each child holds in his hand a maple leaf. All are told to look care- 
fully — each at his own leaf — and see how many things he can. find out about 
it. No one is to speak, — pupils are required only to look and think. 

After a slight pause the teacher says "Ready!" and up come the eager 
hands. 

The teacher now calls upon one and another to tell what he has found 
out about the leaf. If the condition of the school is such as to warrant 
this course, she does not at this time correct any mistakes or make criti- 
cisms. She permits quite a number to say what they have to say, listening 
politely to their remarks, and requiring their companions to do the same. 

When, in this way, the impetuous, the eager and the thoughtless ones 
have "let off steam," (if the expression may be allowed,) she goes back and 
reconsiders the statements made. "John," if I remember correctly, you 
said so and so." John has, perhaps, by this time discovered the mistake he 
made, and has now the opportunity to correct it himself; if not, some of 
his companions are allowed to make the correction. If none can, then the 
teacher makes it herself. In this way each mistake in clearness of observa- 
tion, in truthfulness of statement, in correct use of language, should be 
politely and considerately brought to the notice of the whole school. And 
also, in the same way, should each new fact observed be considered by the 
whole school, and a conclusion arrived at as to its correctness. 

In this way, ladies, you will observe, you are not simply cramming the 
child with facts in Botany, neither are you only helping him to discover for 
himself facts about the leaf. Great as is the advantage of this to him, you 
are doing for him still more. Not only are you training him to see clearly 
and truthfully — that is, to see things as they are, and not as he may imagine 
them to be — not only are you training him to state a fact accurately and in 
strict accordance with the truth — not only are you training him to use 
correct and, perhaps, even elegant language — ^but you are also training him 
to be considerate of others ; not to be so eager to correct the mistakes of 
his fellows as to be watchful of his own. 

With a class of bright children, who have had any training in observing 
and expressing themselves, the teacher will find that she has no need to 
help them, except as to the manner and forms of expression. She will be 
overwhelmed with a perfect hurly-burly of facts. And now [comes the 
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problem — ^What is to be done with these facts, in order that the children 
may receive from them practical and permanent benefit? 

In the first place, the teacher must have made up her mind beforehand 
just what facts she wishes to embody in the lesson, and then she must 
ignore the others, or, if the children press them upon her attention, she 
must say, " We will not speak about that now;*' or, "We will leave that 
for another lesson." 

There now remain two things to be done. One is to fix each individual 
fact, that it is at this time desirable to fix, in the children's minds ; and the 
other is to arrange these facts in some such order that the children may 
grasp the lesson as a whole. 

Ladies, if to-day all the facts that are stored in our memories were classi- 
fied and arranged in order according to association of time, place or circum- 
stance, cause and effect, etc., so that, when we wanted to recall a fact, 
we would know just where to go to get it, what a wonderful amount of 
available knowledge we should have. The surprising powers of scientific 
men prove that the study of the natural sciences has some such effect as this 
upon the mind ; and I do believe that, by means of object lessons, we may 
so develop and train the children that they shall acquire the habit of storing 
up their knowledge in an orderly way, so that they may be able to recall it 
with ease and apply it with readiness. 

Let us consider, then, the first thing to be done — to fix the individual 
fact in the child's mind. This can be done only by first awakening his 
interest in the fact, and then associating it with something already in his 
mind. Let us take, for example, the stem of the leaf. The children all 
know that it is called stem, some perhaps know that it is czX\t6, foot-stalk, 
at any rate the teacher should have made up her mind that, if the children 
do not give her the word foot-stalk, she will give it to them. If, however, she 
only pronounces it rapidly and indifferently, it may sound to those unfa- 
miliar with it as a foreign word. But let her dwell upon its two significant 
parts, and the children will readily and with pleasure reason back by com- 
parison to the fancy in which the word originated. The Leaf stands upon 
the branch. When now they come to study a sessile leaf, will they need to 
be told that it sits upon the branch ? 

When the teacher has fixed in the children's minds the idea that the leaf 
stands upon the branch she gives them the new word petiole^ drills them in the 
pronunciation of it, and tells them that it is a word made from a Latin word 
which means little foot. *• Petiole," she says, ** does not mean little foot. 
Petiole means this part of the leaf, but it comes from a Latin word which 
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means little foot." Then she calls their attention to the fact that the stem 
has three names — stem, foot-stalk and petiole. This takes consideiable 
time; but a few facts so given are worth any number of facts simply 
hurled at or crammed into the children. And besides, this will be found to 
be a very agreeable kind of work, both for the teacher and the pupils. But 
I do not need to tell you this, any more than I do to tell you that, although 
it is agreeable work, it is still hard work. 

And now for the orderly arrangement of facts. After the leaf has been 
examined and talked about, and the desirable points dwelt upon, the teacher 
begins to gather up such statements as have been accepted and as she desires 
to incorporate into this lesson. She leads the children to tell her in what 
order she must place them upon the board. Allow me to impress upon you, 
ladies, that it must not be the teacher who makes this orderly arrangement, 
but the school under her guidance — ^and not a few bright pupils, either, but 
the whole school. Better a poor arrangement that is an honest index oi the 
work of the whole school than a better arrangement in which only a few 
have taken part. The teacher w^rites upon the board, under the direction 
of the children, the outline of the lesson. 

In placing the children's statements upon the board, the teacher accepts 
whatever fact a child may give her, even though the language may not be 
good. But while she tells him that he is right, she asks him if he cannot 
tell it in a better way — give a more correct word, give the new word, etc. 
If he cannot, she permits others to help him. Thus she makes the child- 
ren give immediate application of all the new words and phrases as they are 
learned. 

It is quite important that all this should be written upon the board as 
this part of the lesson goes on, in order that the children may see it grow. 
Perhaps, when it is done, the teacher leads them to see that it can be 
improved upon, and so, under their direction, alters it until it^is at least 
fairly good. When it is finished to the satisfaction of all, it should be left 
upon the board. It might, perhaps, be a good plan to have the children 
copy it. 

If the teacher has tact, she will find little difficulty in leading the 

children to give, as the first important fact, that the leaf has two distinct 

parts — the leaf-blade and the stem. These she writes upon the board in 

this form : 

Leaf— 

Leaf-blade. 

Stem. 
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Then she leads them to give her the other names of the stem, until it 
stands thus: 

Leaf— 

Leaf-blade. 

Stem; foot-stalk; petiole. 

In this way she works with the school until the result stands upon the 
board in some such form as the following. This outline is more elaborate 
than an ordinary school would be likely to give with profit, even in two 
lessons. But I have put into it for your use all the desirable points that 
"would beat all likely to come up, or that it would be well even to accept for 
this first lesson. From them you can each select such as seem best adapted 
to your school and the time you have to give to the subject. 

Be careful not to crowd the children with facts, nor obscure their ideas 
inrith too many words. 
The Maple Leaf— 

Leaf-blade. 

Stem ; foot-stalk ; petiole. 
Leaf-blade — 

, Appearance — 

Upper side, (sunny side,) bright green ; smooth, glossy. 
Under side, (shady side,) lighter green, dull ; downy. 
Shape — 

Hand-shaped. 
Parts- 
Ribs; veins; veinlets; (net veined,) 
Five ribs ; five points ; five divisions. 
Cut or twtr r One middle part, (division), "l 
^*^ l^Imike ' ^^'° right-hand parts. I Compare as to size, 

m dlBtinct leaf ^ Two left-hand parts. j 

Edge- 
Notched like a saw ; saw-edged, (serrate.) 

Stem- 
Long, slender, (bends easily,) limber; has a foot. 

Motions — 

Waves in the wind; (depends on stem and shape of leaf;) 
waving. 
*« The maple tree shakes her liltle hands." 
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SUOOSSTI0N8. 

Let each child lay his leaf upon his slate and draw a correct outline of. 
it. Then, with the leaf before him, let him put in the ribs and veins. 
This fixes the form in his mind. 

When the children themselves bring leaves, let them tell where they 
were obtained. 

Let some particular tree near the school-house be selected, and have the 
children make observations upon it, and report them at a given time at 
school. Let the tree become to them as a thing to love, a companion to the 
school. Let it be "our tree," " our dear tree," "our beautiful tree." Let 
them watch its leaves, and note how they change and fall. Do they come 
down one by one, a few each day, or does some sudden wind send them 
down in showers ? 

Let them bring specimens of its beauty, tell how they fell, where they 
fell, and describe them as they hold them. Let them tell how the leaves 
look as they lie scattered beneath the tree. 

Later, when they are brown and dry, let them tell how they look, and 
how the wind tosses them and frolics with them. 

When they are hidden by the first snow, lead the children to thi^ik of it; 
let them feel the pathos of it. Then ask them if now they must give up 
the tree ? if there is left nothing more for them to notice ? 

And now they will find the bird's nest that was hidden by the leaves; 
they will notice the bare branches against the sky ; perhaps they may learn 
to know the form of the maple tree so well that they will be able to distin- 
guish a maple tree wherever they see it, even without its leaves. 

Again, let the children bring some branches from the maple tree into 
the school-room ; let them break off the leaf-buds, open them, and see the 
young leaves folded away in their winter blankets; and so set them to 
watching for its earliest budding in the spring. 

Will not all nature be henceforth more beautiful and dear to these chil' 
dren for the sake of this one tree ? 
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It may be perceived that all that is attempted by way of posi- 
tive information is gathered from the observation of the leaf, 
the flower, the plant or the tree, and that all that may be 
acquired by the brightest of the children is only that acquaintance 
with common things which makes what is called the intelligent 
child, and surely no practical man will object to the cultivation 
even in little children of a sense of the beauty, the harmony, 
the music of nature. 

What is attempted in Physics? Nothing more than to excite 
attention to the common phenomena which present themselves 
to the observation of boys and girls at every turn, to explain 
some of the simplest laws which manifest themselves in the 
forces of Nature. To study Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Optics, eta, in the Grammar Schools, two years before 
the child is ready for the High School, would seem to be extreme 
nonsense ; and so it would be, if we meant thereby all that is 
included in these terms. But how easy it is for a boy to make 
application of his knowledge of proportion in ascertaining what 
weight may be lifted by the aid of a lever five feet long, with 
the fulcrum at a given point, or to calculate how great a force is 
necessary to roll a barrel of flour up an inclined plane rising one 
foot in two. How surely does it provoke thought to see some of 
the simple experiments which illustrate the fact that liquids 
transmit any applied pressure in all directions, and to learn the 
application of this law to the hydrostatic press. How easy and 
clear the demonstration that air has weight, how that weight 
makes the common pump a possibility, and how it may be meas- 
ured by the barometer. Is it more difficult or less fertile of 
results to learn how that mysterious power is generated which 
carries our messages over land and under the sea with almost the 
swiftness of thought than it is to learn and understand the rules 
that govern the use of the subjunctive mode ? 

It may be said that these things can be better studied in the 
High School than in the Grammar School. But to one who knows 
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the statistics of education in this country such a reply wears the 
air of mere mockery. Scarcely one in four of those who may 
complete the rudiments of Physics in the Grammar ever reaches 
the High School, and not one in seven, who may commence it. 
But again it is declared that it retards the progress of the pupils 
in Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, etc. Statistics prov- 
ing this to be quite contrary to fact, as they do, there is left no 
room for doubt as to the wisdom of teaching Physics in the 
Common School. 

Nor am I willing to rest here. I believe that this kind of 
teaching gives to pupils " an Interest in what they are learning, 
and a kind of practical character to it, which no other teaching 
could give;" that to nine-tenths of them it is of greater utility 
than one-half of the Arithmetic and Grammar learned at the 
same age. As a just conclusion, I have to say that this depart- 
ment of instruction demands more encouragement from the 
Board of Education than it has received. Thorough provision 
should be made for the instruction of teachers, even beyond the 
limit prescribed for the classes which they teach, and a sufficient 
set of apparatus should be placed in every house where the sub- 
ject is taught. 

The attention of the Board is respectfully called to the 
accompanying report of Professor Hotze, who has been allowed 
a few hours once per week in visiting the class in which the 
elements of Physics are taught. This diversion of his time from 
the work of the High School, taking, as he has done, the day 
devoted to literary exercises, has been without prejudice to his 
own classes. 

PENMANSUIP. 

I refer to the report of Mr. A. P. Root, the general Writing- 
Mas ter of our Schools, as well worth the attention of tlie Board. 
Its recommendations are not the unconsidered promptings of a 
moment, but the results of careful observation for many years. 

The supply of writing material, pens, pencils and paper, for 
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practice will cost the city not more than 152,000 per annum — 
certainly less than one-half the cost of those materials to parents 
as they are now purchased. 

Whether Penmanship should be introduced into the High 
Schools as a separate branch of study might be a subject of 
some doubt ; but certainly there can be no question of the 
propriety of any effort to maintain the style of those who write 
well when they enter these institutions, and to improve the 
handwriting of those who do not. 

In nothing is the teacher more likely to be imitated than in 
penmanship, especially if he be careless in that particular. 
There is, to the child, something suggestive of freedom from 
restraint in the superiority to all law which is exhibited in the 
writing of some teachers. Eeinforced as this impression is by 
the example of nine parents out of ten, the spasmodic efforts to 
make good penmen in two set lessons per week are somewhat 
ridiculous. Penmanship is a matter of habit, and it must be 
carefully watched until a good hand be thoroughly established. 

MUSIC. 

When any special branch of study, as for instance. Music, 
Drawing or Penmanship is introduced into a system of schools, 
it at first excites a good deal of interest, and any decided pro- 
gress or success is noticed with pleasure, but a few years having 
elapsed, enthusiasm is likely to die out, even though steady pro- 
gress be maintained. Every year comparison is made with the 
two or three preceding years and the marked difference mani- 
fested at first, attracts the attention of the multitude, finally, 
however, the contrast can be perceived only by a professional 
eye. The unthinking then take it for granted that things are as 
they always were, and the advantages gained are slightly appre- 
ciated. 

The concert at the Saengerfest Hall gave the schools of 
Cleveland a proud position in the estimate of even the German 
singing societies which were assembled at the time of their 
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national festival, societies which are slow to recognize the merit 
of anything which has not received the awai'd of success from 
the hand of competent authority. Whether the result, as grati- 
fying as it was at the time, has been of advantage to ourselves 
may be somewhat doubted. We seem to be resting satisfied with 
the advance already made. There seems to be a feeling that we 
may safely leave Sf usic in the schools to take care of itself. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. In all important interests of 
any gi*eat institution, success always calls for increased effort. 
Even to hold oar position we must work for it ; but this should 
not be our only ambition. Great as our success has been, it has 
been gained under difficulties. Those difficulties are increasing 
year by year. The mass to be animated, directed and controlled 
has more than doubled since the work began. A large number 
of teachers, it is true, have learned to teach music well, but 
many, even of those who have been in the schools for years, in 
fact, some of the oldest in the city, yet need assistance, and the 
opening of every school year adds thirty or forty who know very 
little about it. What measures should be taken to maintain our 
reputation and to progress with the advancing demands of the 
times — whether additional special teachers should be employed, 
or a more thorough qualification of the regular class teachers to 
teach music should be demanded, lies within the province of the 
Board of Education only, to determine. The advance that wo 
have already made has drawn the attention of the country, and 
the progi-ess or retrogression of the future will, for that reason, 
be only the more marked. 

PRIMARY WORK. 

For a full account of the work of the Primary Grades, or 
the first four years of the course, I refer to the report of Miss 
Keeler. No one can read it without deep interest. 

If the reputation of our schools for high excellence be just, 
the lower grades are entitled to no small share of the honor. 
The ability of the teachers employed and the methods of instruc- 
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tion carried out are certainly inferior to those of no other schools 
in the land. I compare them, of coarse^ with the schools of the 
I larger cities^ whose size attracts attention to their systems of 
I pablic education ; and this I do with confidence, especially in 
respect to the nicer processes of instruction and culture which 
I can come only of intelligent interest and persistent study of the 
I processes of development in early childhood. 
j I attribute this excellence to our plan of supervision, which 

! provides special direction and oversight for the work of the 
' schools which are attended by the little children. 

As a.common thing this is neglected, the attention of Boards 
of Education being commonly attracted to those classes which 
are supposed to display the products rather than the processes 
of education. The value of knowledge is patent to the common 
observer ; but the methods of education which lead to observant 
and thoughtful habits, the development of imagination, and the 
first steps in the exercise of reason, are appreciated only by 
those who have a deeper insight into the conditions of human 
progress, whether it be of the individual or of the race. 

The value of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and 
perhaps Grammar, are well understood ; but the culture of the 
faculties is too occult a thing to attract popular attention. It 
cannot be displayed in the mass ; it is to be detected only in the 
I intercourse of the individual child with his parents and play- 

mates, and finally, in harmoniously developed manhood and 
I womanhood. 

The report of Miss Keeler is especially valuable in its exposi- 
tion of the methods of instruction adopted in the grades which 
are committed to her care. 

LANGUAGE, 

I wish to draw attention to the report of Mr. Day, who has 
had the direction of the work of the Higher Grades in Language 
and Grammar. His work in this department supplements that 
of Miss Keeler in the Primary Schools. 
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It is now almost universally allowed that most of the instruc- 
tion which has been heretofore given in the technicalities of 
Grammar are fruitless of practical results where we most desire 
to find them, viz : in the more accurate and proper use of lan- 
guage on the part of the pupils and graduates of our schools. 
But, though the defects of our instruction in this branch are so 
generally conceded, no decided reformation has taken place, for 
the reason that every step in the process of change in any large 
system of schools needs the direction of some one mind. A 
common plan must be fixed upon, a thorough understanding of 
that plan must be had by all the teachers of the grade or grades 
affected by the change, and, finally, the examinations must be 
adapted to call out the particular product demanded. In the 
school, as in every other department of human labor, the w^ork- 
man prepares his work for the test to which he knows it is to be 
subjected. 

It is for the reason above cited that the oversight of this 
work has been placed in the hands of the one most competent 
to direct it. Mr. Day's report will give the reader a good idea 
of the nature of the change that is going on in our schools in 
this particular. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the conclusion of this, my Eighth Annual Report, it is 
with no common pleasure and gratitude that I acknowledge the 
uninterrupted good will and hearty support which I have 
received from the teachers of Cleveland, and from those who 
have been most directly associated with me in the supervision of 
the schools. 

I commend them to the highest consideration and regard of 
the people of Cleveland, and of their representatives — the 
Board of Education — whom we are proud to serve. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW J. RICKOFF, 

S^qyU of Instruction. 



November 1, 1875. 
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REPORT OF THE PRIXCIPAL OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

To Andrew J. Rickoff, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir : — In compliance with your request, this, the first 
Annual Report of the Normal School, is most respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

The school was established by action of the Board of Educa- 
tion, at its meeting held May 18, 187-1. Subsequently a prin- 
cipal and two training teachers — Miss Julia E. Berger and Miss 
Kate E. Stephan — were elected, and the school duly organized 
at the commencement of the year, thus taking its place as a new 
factor in the educational force of our city. 

The conditions of admission to membership in the school, as 
adopted by the Board of Education, were : — 

First. — Graduation from our High Schools ; or 

Second. — A certificate from our City Board of School Ex- 
aminers ; or 

Third. — A certificate from a County Board of School Exam- 
iners, with not less than one school-year's experience 
in teaching. 

For all persons not legally entitled to school privileges, a 
tuition fee of twenty dollars is charged. No one under sixteen 
years of age is admitted to membership in the school. 

STATISTICS. 

The whole number of pupils registered during the year was 
50, of whom 21 were graduates of our High Schools : 
The average number belonging was : 

First Term 32.1 

Second Term 42.5 

Third Term 38.3 

For the year 37.6 
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The average daily attendance was : 

First Term 29. 

Second Term 39.3 

Third Term 37.4 

For the year 35-9 

Twenty-six completed the prescribed Course and were gradu- 
ated at the close of the year, viz : 

Emma R. Brown, Clara Hobart, 

M. Ellen Burr, Jannette F. Jackson, 

Clara B. Case, Lina E. Jean, 

Louisa L. Campbell, Ada B. Johnson, 

Hattie E. Chamberlain, Selma G. Ejiehbdel, 

Myra E. Christian, Ida M. Lanphear, 

Lizzie C. Climo, Ella Marshall, 

Jennie Crolet, Mart B. McCoy, 

,RosE A. Daly, Ella P. McIntosh, 

Alta M. Dean, Helen M. Patterson, 

Hannah A. Dissette, Kate M. Shaw, 

Alta L. French, Phebe A. Underwood, 

Ellen E. Gill, Sarah E. Waud. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

It was not deemed wise to adopt, in advance, any rigid 
Course of Study, and experience thus far seems to indicate that 
the more flexible the Course can be left, the better. 

The work of the year embraced a careful review of all the 
subjects taught in our common schools, primarily with a view to 
teaching the same, while in addition to these. Mental Philos- 
ophy, Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Elocution and Object Les- 
sons received careful attention. 

Inasmuch as Music, Drawmg and Penmanship are to be 
taught by every teacher in our schools as other subjects are 
taught, and as ready skill in execution rather than mere accu- 
racy of knowledge of principles constitutes the ability to teach 
these successfully, a large portion of the time was necessarily 
devoted to them, under the special teachers, Messrs. Stewart, 
Aborn and Root. 
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It is not the first purpose of the Normal School to train for 
proficiency in academic knowledge. Indeed, we might claim 
that the school should be able to hold itself wholly free from re- 
sponsibility as to mere scholarship. 

The theory is that those who enter the school are familiar 
with the branches taught in our common schools. The fad^ 
however, is, that most of those who have become members of the 
school, have been wanting in that comprehensive knowledge so 
essential to successful teaching. 

While it is readily conceded that, in education, the how is 
more important than the what, it will also be admitted that a 
clear knowledge of the what aids greatly in rendering the how 
serviceable. It seems impossible, as at present organized, at 
least, to dispense with a certain amount of academic work in the 
school. 

Still, the main object is to instruct in methods rather than 
matter ; the how rather than the what ; to consider the best 
ways of teaching and governing the children of our schools- 
That methods of instruction may be made a subject of study, 
will be admitted by all who have given any special attention to 
education. That there are individual peculiarities among child- 
ren, no one will deny. That these peculiarities call for special 
treatment will not be denied by any, but it need not be admit- 
ted that these peculiarities are either so general or so numerous 
as to offer valid objection to the claim that very much may be 
known of the mind and of the laws of its action and growth. 
It is easier to train even a wayward child in the way he should 
go than to force him into any other, as it is easier to train a 
crooked sapling to upright growth than to force it into any 
other position that could be selected. Methods of instruction, in 
so far as worthy the name at all, are simply methods of the 
mind's activity. They are not inventions of schoolmasters, but 
discoveries of those who have noted with care how the mind acts 
and how and by what moved to action ; not the whim of this 
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man or that, nor the ways of this city or that, — they are the de- 
terminings of an Omniscient Creator, stamped in the mind of man 
when "he became a living soul." They are, therefore, not lim- 
ited by place or people, — they are universal. To know what 
these laws of mental activity are, and to know how they can be 
respected and used in the daily work of the school, is the stand- 
ard unto which the faithful teacher seeks. The work pursued in 
our Course has been with a view to helping the young teacher to 
set out aright on the road of investigation. Success in teaching 
can hardly be expected without some knowledge of how the 
mind may be roused unto action ; of how the heart may be influ- 
enced unto sympathy and love. 

It is our earnest desire that the graduates of our school go 
out with some clear notions of how to teach and how to control 
a school ; but it is equally important that they go out conscious 
that at best they have only learned how to become intelligent 
students in the responsible calling they enter. Such has been 
substantially the work done, and may be considered a synopsis 
of the Course of Study. 

training schools. 

We have had six classes of B, C and D Primary grades for 
our use as Practice or Training Schools. The objects of these 
schools are to furnish the pupils of the Normal School an op- 
portunity to learn the art of teaching and of control ; an oppor- 
tunity to learn in practice what has been taught them in theory; 
to familiarize them with the actual work and responsibility of 
the calling they have chosen ; to demonstrate their fitness for 
teachers, and to enable those charged with the responsibility of 
assigning teachers to positions in our schools, to know where 
they may be placed with greatest profit to themselves and the 
schools. Here, too, these young ladies learn the amount of work 
to be done in each grade ; the kind of work, and something of 
how each part may be done ; learn in actual practice how to 
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govern a school. The amount of time necessarily wasted by a 
new teacher without experience^ is very great. The amount of 
work demanded in carrying out the provisions of the Course of 
Study ; how much time is necessary for each subject ; how, 
when and whei*e to begin ; what to do with the large number of 
children, — how to set them at work ; what should be done to 
stimulate to activity the dull, — what to arrest the attention of 
the indifferent, — what to restrain and keep within reasonable 
bounds the impulsive and the vicious, — all are so much a matter 
of mystery, that, for the time, effort is completely paralyzed, 
much valuable time lost, and many bad habits formed. 

The training schools furnish opportunity to learn much 'of 
teaching, thus largely obviating the difficulties just enumerated. 

Every member of the school has, during the year, from four 
to five weeks in the training school. All the responsibilities of 
a regular teacher are placed upon each while in this position, 
with the advantage, both to the school and the pupil-teacher, of 
the instruction, encouragement, and assistance of a teacher of 
large and successful experience. The duties of the training 
teacher are burdensome and often vexatious. To be held ac- 
countable for the advancement of two or three schools, and at 
the same time use these schools for practice, by wholly inexpe- 
rienced teachers, is a task of no ordinary magnitude. The 
work of both the ladies occupying these positions — Miss Berger 
and Miss Stephan — has been well done, and they are entitled to 
the fullest measure of credit for their work and for the spirit in 
which it has been performed. 

The long absence of the principal, on account of ill health, 
rendered that part of the work especially belonging to him, less 
serviceable to the school than it would otherwise have been. 
The thanks of the principal of the school, and of the pupils as 
well, are due, and are gratefully acknowledged, to Dr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Hotze, Miss Marshall, Mrs. Hard and Miss Stickney 
for their generous kindness in assuming burdens for the Normal 

8 
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School, made necessary by the illness of the principal. And to 
the Superintendent of Instruction and the Board of Education 
especial thanks are due for long and patient forbearance, as well 
as for multiplied acts of kindness in this trying time. 

Object lessons were presented to the school in a very able 
manner, and with excellent results, by Mrs. Rebecca D. Bickoff. 
Two lessons a week wer^ given. The excellence of these lessons; 
the self-sacrifice of Mrs. Bickoff in consenting to give them ; the 
enthusiasm of the school, are all worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. Perhai^s no other subject taught in our schools has 
larger possibilities as agencies for good — no other can become 
less useful, or become perverted into a positive injury more 
readily than Object Lessons. Their value depends wholly on 
how they are presented, and the school was most fortunate in 
having this work done by one so able and so fully imbued with 
the spirit of the work. 

The Normal School needs demonstrative and illustrative ap- 
paratus, as much, certainly, if not more, than any other school 
in the city. It needs books of reference and books treating of 
the history and philosophy of Education. In short, it needs a 
professional library. Even if such books were in the Public Li- . 
brary, under the rules governing the drawing of books, they are 
rendered unserviceable for our purpose. They are needed where 
they can be consulted at any moment. It may here be stated, 
that we have nothing of the kind. 

In the training schools, the pupils of the Normal School 
learn much of the art of teaching — much of how to govern 
a school. Every thoughtful person knows that the standard 
of attainment in any work, depends largely on the ideal in 
the mind of the learner. If this is high or low the actual 
attainment is high or low. If one would attain unto gi-eat 
excellence, a high ideal must be established and maintained. 
The value of a good model in this work of establishing an 
ideal, cannot be overrated. Indeed, one's ideal of excellence 
in any work is an attainment, compared with what has been 
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realized by some other. That our pupils be enabled to form 
a high ideal of excellence in instruction and government, we 
need a model school — a school regularly taught by the ablest 
teacher that can be found, — a school into which the members of 
the school may be sent at any time, to observe the actual work 
of an able teacher — the actual condition of a good school. In 
this way, practical illustration of principles of method might be 
observed. The full realization of what is urged, could be seen. 
This school should be in the same building, and the teacher 
should be a member of the Normal School corps. It is needless 
to say, that this cannot be realized in the training schools — 
schools subjected to constant changes of teachers. It is ques- 
tionable whether the ideal formed in these schools of experi- 
ment and of practice is not rather hurtful than otherwise. 

It has been stated that the main work of the Normal School is 
professional rather than academic. It should be very much more 
so than it is or than it can be as at present organized. By our 
rules, the graduates of our High Schools are entitled to admis- 
sion to a course of but one year. These pupils are found well 
qualitied in the work of the High Schools, but have forgotten so 
much of the work of the Grammar School course, that it is 
necessary to teach them all in this school. The pupils who 
enter our school from the High Schools, would not make as 
good a record if examined on Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
etc., as they did when admitted to the High Schools. Yet, 
without reasonable thoroughness in these branches, no matter 
what their professional knowledge or professional skill, the 
schools are not ' for them to teach. The Board of Examiners 
must be satisfied. The professional skill acquired in the study 
of method and practice, avail little against inability to pass the 
ordeal of examination. I desire, therefore, to recommend that 
the academic examination by the Board of Examiners, be held 
before entering the A class. This will enable the Normal School 
to do its legitimate work. The class entering would doubt- 
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less be smaller, but it would be better. The Common School 
branches would then be taught only for methods of presen- 
tation. More time could be devoted to professional work, and 
thus, the teaching force of the city, in time, become more 
thoroughly professional. The B class could, as at present, pur- 
sue an academical course for the first year, and the conditions of 
promotion to the A grade be the same as that recommended for 
the admission of graduates of the High Schools. Graduates un- 
able to enter the A might enter the B grade, and review if they 
so desired. The effect would be, it is reasonable to suppose, 
that those contemplating entering the Normal School would, 
during their High School course, keep reviewing the studies of 
the Grammar Schools. 

The graduates of last year, with the exception of Miss Lina 
E. Jean, who is in the colored High School, Washington, D. C, 
are in your schools as teachers. A more faithful, earnest com- 
pany of young ladies never entered the teachers' ranks, here or 
elsewhere. That they shall all prove successful teachers cannot 
be expected. That most of them have already proven their abil- 
ity as teachers, I have no doubt. And if they prove more suc- 
cessful than the same number of teachers from elsewhere, if the 
failures are less disastrous than other failures, and if those who 
succeed prove more successful than those from other sources, 
the Normal School should be accounted a success. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to the Board 
of Education for the honor conferred upon me in calling me 
to the position I now hold ; for the uniform courtesy and con- 
siderate kindness with which I have been treated ; to the spe- 
cial teachers who have had work to do in the Normal School, 
for their thoughtful helpfulness ; to the teachers of the train- 
ing schools for their faithful co-operation and forbearance, and 
to the Superintendent for unvarying kindness and wise counsel. 

Very truly, 

ALEX. FORBES, 

Prin. Normal School 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
To Andrew J. Rickoff, 

Superintendent of Instruction : 
Sir : — The following Report of the progress and condition 
of the Central High School for the year ending June, 1875, is 
respectfully submitted. 

Tlie whole number of Teachers employed was — 

Men 4 Women 6 Total lo 

The whole number of pupils registered was — 

Boys 142 Girls 174 Total 316 

The average number belonging (St. Louis rule) was — 

Boys 125.5 Girls '54-3 Total 279.8 

The average of the enrollment for the several terms to com- 
pare with similar averages in previous reports, was — 

Boys 131 Girls 160 Total 291 

The average daily attendance was — 

Boys 120.8 Girls 147.0 Total 267.8 

The ratio of average daily attendance to the entire number 
registered was — 

Boys ... 85.0 per ct. Girls ... 84.5 per ct. Total ... 84.74 per ct. 

The ratio of average daily attendance to the average term 
enrollment was — 

Boys 92.2 per ct. Girls 91.9 per ct. Total 92 per ct. 

The ratio of average daily attendance to the average number 
belonging was — 

Boys ... 96.25 per ct. Girls ... 95.25 per ct. Total ... 95.7 per ct. 

The number in School the entire year, with the exception of 
brief absence from illness, was — 

Boys 105 Girls 140 Total 245 

being 77.5 per cent, of the entire registration. 

There were in attendance at the close of the year — 

Boys 109 being 76.7 per cent, of the entire enrollment. 

Girls 141 being 81. per cent, of the entire enrollment. 

Total 250 being 79.1 per cent, of the entire enrollment. 
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The number registered in the sevei-al classes, and the number 
remaining at the close of the year, with their respective ages 
was — 



A. 

Registered 19 

Remaining 18 

Ratio 94.7^ 



B. 
69 
59 
.85.5^ 



C. 

84 

71 
, 84.SJ«. 
.15.8 . 



D. Total. 

144 316 

102 250 

7J,S% 79.1^ 

>5-3 15.9 



Average Age... 17.8 16.75 

The average age of the pupils was — 

Boys 15.6 years. Girls 16. i years. Total 15.9 years. 

The average age of the Graduating Class at the time of grad- 
uation was — 

Boys 17.6 years. Girls 18.2 years. Total 18 years. 

The first of the following tables shows the numbers entering 
the School in the successive classes of the last eight years, 
together with their distribution among the several Courses of 
Study, and the number who, having entered with a class, finally 
graduated from the School, or (in the case of the later classes) 
are still members of the School. The second shows the entire 
number enrolled in the School in each of the last nine years, 
with the average number belonging, and the average daily 
attendance for the years and for the several terms, the table 
being made up to the close of the year 1874-5. 

table I. 



Entire No. Entering ! 70 

No. in English Course ; 38 

No, in German-Eng. Course i 2 

No. in Latin-Eng. Course 26 

No. in Classical Course 4 

No. Graduated or Now in School 25 



80 
47 

4 
25 

4 
33 



77 
24 
25 
22 
6 
33 






107 

50 
24 

24 

9 
39 



n 



122 

45 
52 
16 

9 
48 



141 132 



45 
47 
41 

8 
52 



40 
48 
35 
9 
72 
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TABLE II. 



Enrollment for Year. 
Av. No. Belonging . .. 



214 



176 



162. 5156. 7 



Av. Daily Attendance..., 
Av. No. Belonging — 

1st Term 

Av. Daily Attendance — 

1st Term 

Av. No. Belonging— 

2d Term J175. 

Av. Daily Attendance — 

2d Term I165. 

Av. No. Belonging — I 

3d Term 149. 

Av, Daily Attendance — | 

3d Term 142. 



^1 

154.51149.3 

* 1168. 1 



161. 5 
162.4 

153.5 
140. 

134.3 



183 

159.8. 

153.9 

167. 

160.9 

156.6 

150.3 
150. 1 

145. 



n 



186 

166.3 

160 

176 

169.4 

167. 

159.7 
152.6 
146 



216 

197 
189. 
207. 
200, 

197- 
187. 
184, 
178 



r 

2<225.6 
217.9 
236. 
228.9 
223.9 

215.5 
215.4 
206.8 



^ 



307 
272. 
261. 
289, 
279. 

273. 
260. 
250. 
239 ■ 



^ 



316 

279.8 

267.8 

293.9 

285. 

280.8 

262.8 

261. 1 

247.1 



* No •tatlitlct given for Ist Term of 1807-68. 



The age of the pupils at the time of registration was — 



Age 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


.30 


Boys 



I 


7 
6 


26 
19 


31 
35 


35 
47 


35 
37 


6 
16 


2 





Girls 


5 


Total... 


I 


13 


45 


66 


82 


72 


22 


10 

L 


5 



Of the 316 entering the School in the course of the year 
1874-5, exclusive of the graduates, 102 are not registered in 
the year 1875-6, being a total loss by withdrawals from the 
beginning of 1874-5 to the beginning of 1875-6 of 32.3 per 
cent, of the entire registration. Of these, about 2.5 per cent, 
were withdrawn to enter the newly-established Normal School, 
leaving an actual loss of about 30 per cent. 

The cost of instruction per pupil on the basis of the average 
number belonging, and charging to the School the portion 
which it received of the services of Messrs. Klemm, Esch, 
Abom and Stewart, was $51.25, being a dollar less per pupil 
than last year. 
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The cost per capita of instruction for the last eight years — 
from the Secretary's Eeport, which takes no account of special 
assignments of teachers, nor of the cost to the individual 
Schools of special teachers of Music and Drawing — and also the 
cost per capita including such special assignments, is given in 
the following table : 



Ybar.. 



11867-68 



1868^9 



1869-70 



1870-71 



1871-72 1872-73 1873-74'' 1874-75 



Cost per Secreta- 
ry's Report |$43 26 $52 87 

Cost incl'g Speciali I 

Assignments unknown! 52 87 



$57 05 



$60 70 



$55 92 



$51 74i$49 75 



56 82 55 85 



49 i6| 53 07 52 25 $51 25 



At the close of the year thirty-nine pupils graduated from 
the School, of whom seventeen were graduates of the Four 
Years' Course. The names of the graduates of the Four Years' 
Course are marked with a star (*) in the following list : 



graduates 

Clucas W. C0LLI8TER, 
Allen Diemer, 
Emil Joseph,* 
Frank Klepetko,* 
W1LLLA.M Lewis,* 
William H. Lyford,* 
Spencer B. Newberry, 
Paul T. North,* 
William E. Sage, 
Joseph H. Sampliner, 
John E. Thomas,* 
James P. Wilson,* 

Mart N. Andrews.* 
Marian A. Campbell, 
Jessie C. Chase, 
Lucia B. Cole, 
Hattib E. Corlett, 
KIate Eoan,* 
Eliza E. Ganson,* 



OP 1876. 
Nellie V. Gear,* 
Kate M. Grayell,* 
Lena Heimerdinoer, 
Elizabeth M. Kirwan, 
Clara F. Krause,* 
Sarah A. Leeds,* 
Ida B. Malone, 
Stella S. Marshall, 
Sarah R. Merrell,* 
Mary A. Morrow,* 
Martha A. Roemer, 
Esther Scheuer, 
Halley L. Sliney, 
Edna B. Stanhope, 
Rachel F. Venning, 
Carrie M. Wageman, 
Nellie I. Weidenkopf, 
Mary E. Willson, 
Maria Wissing, 
Ella J. Yost.* 
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COMPARATIVE LOSSES, AND CAUSES OF LOSS. 

The ratio of number remaining to the total enrollment for 
the last six years, is as follows : 

1870. . 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 

80.81s 79. t 85.2:5 85.2 < 80. 4< 79.1:? 

The ratio of loss from the beginning of one year to the be- 
ginning of the next, for the past four years, is as follows : 

1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 

^S'S% 24^ 26.35^ 305. 

If to the number remaining at the close of 1875, 2 per cent, 
be added, for the number who were transferred to the Normal 
School, it will be seen that the number lost during the year (a 
little less than 19 per cent.) does not vary materially from that 
of the last six years ; whilst the number lost from one year to 
another, is nearly 4 per cent, greater than in 1874, and 6 per 
cent, greater than in 1873. This increased ratio of loss is i^rob- 
ably due to two causes : Under the wisely-exerted influence of 
the teachers in the A Grammar classes, a considerably greater 
number than formerly now enter the school, who cannot remain 
more than a single year. In confirmation of this, it may be 
noted that the ratio of loss this year from the D class, 29.2 per 
cent., is 7 per cent, greater than last year, and 17 per cent, 
greater than for the year 1873. A second cause of loss, and one 
deeply to be regretted, is undoubtedly the cost of the needful 
text books, imposing upon parents an expense which in times of 
financial depression is very difficult to be met. The average of 
necessary expense for text-books, note-books and other materials, 
is more than ten dollars per year, a very considerable sum for 
families of moderate means. The provision of the Board for 
loaning books on application, to indigent pupils, meets not more 
than two or three cases a year ; while many more, rather than 
thus acknowledge their pecuniary straits to the Principal and 
the Clerk of the- Board, withdraw their children from school. 
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The ratio of loss from this cause^ always considerable, in years 
like the last two^ is naturally greater than usual. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL. 

As the building is arranged, all the pupils, seated at separate 
desks, study in one room ; but, since, on account of the over- 
crowded state of the school, the desks are now so placed as to 
secure the greatest economy of space, the advantages sought to 
be gained by separate seats are almost wholly lost. No lessons 
are heard in this room but the lesson in music, which is given 
four times a week to tho entire body of pupils. Although this 
mode of providing for the accommodation of pupils has some 
striking disadvantages, most prominent among which are the 
difficulty of securing proper ventilation, and a measurable loss 
of influence on individuals by the teachers, it is not without its 
compensating advantages. The teacher can give undivided 
attention to her class-work : the pupil, while engaged in study, 
is not liable to have his attention distracted by a recitation going 
on in the same room: and by proper management, it gives op- 
portunity for putting the pupils, to a considerable extent, under 
their own control, and so training them in habits of self-govern- 
ment and self-direction. 

For purposes of recitation, the highest, or A grade consti- 
tutes one division, except in languages, in which it recites in 
two divisions ; 1st Latin, 2d German. The B grade, which con- 
stitutes three divisions in Language, has but two for the remain- 
ing branches. The C gi'ade is separated into three divisions, 
according to the Course of Study : Ist Latin, 2d German, 3d 
English. The lowest, or D grade, is separated into four divi- 
sions : 1st Latin, 2d and 3d German, those choosing the Ger- 
man Course being a little more than two-fifths of the class ; 4th 
English. The divisions are made to average about thirty-five 
eacli, which is quite as many as the average teacher can work 
advantageously in recitation. 
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• 

To promote efficiency of service, the work of each teacher is 
confined, as far as possible, to a single line of studies. It is cer- 
tainly good educational economy to use the talents of teachers in 
those directions in which, from special aptitudes or acquire- 
ments, they can be made most effective ; and to be able to expect 
from teachers, not overtaxed by too many hours of daily labor, 
only their freshest and most vigorous exertions. 

The following programme for the first term of the year 
1874-5, which differs in no important particular from that of 
the remaining terms, will show the manner in which the school- 
work is divided among the teachers. It should be said, however, 
that, besides the exercises which appear on the progi'amme^ 
Miss Wolcott had sole charge of all the essa^ correction, and pre- 
pared and corrected the spelling exercises for the entire school ; 
and that Miss Marshall was Registrar of the school, keeping the 
records, and doing all the detail writing, besides attending indi- 
vidual drill for Declamation and Recitation of all the pupils. 

Friday is wholly occupied with Music, Drawing, Composi- 
tion, English Literature, Declamation and Roman History ; 
every pupil having four exercises, and many, five. All the boys 
are required to appear in Declamation once in four weeks, and 
four girls each week from the classes above the D, prepare reci- 
tations of poetry. The improvement of the pupils in Drawing, ' 
Composition and Declamation has been most encouraging ; and 
it is hoped that the elements of a better and purer taste in the 
selection of books for general reading are being gradually in- 
stilled into the minds of pupils. The youth of the present day 
certainly need all the aid and counsel which teachers can give 
them in the selection of books which shall elevate and purify, 
while they amuse. 
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It will be noticed that tlie lady teachers have each an hour 
not occupied by a class. This arrangement has been made, 
partly, that there might be some one to overlook the large study 
room, but more largely, because experience has shown that teach- 
ers of large classes in the lower grades should have some time in 
school hours to look after the work of the less successful pupils. 
To the large majority of any class, the stimulus applied and the 
suggestions gained in the recitation are quite sufficient. But for 
that small number, who, whether from idleness or dullness, do 
their work badly, the special care of the teacher is needed out- 
side of the general class ; and to their individual needs some of 
the best work of the earnest and skillful teacher can be profita- 
bly devoted. It is a very easy thing to produce splendid results 
with the brilliant and industrious, and the brilliancy of their 
achievements may easily blind us to many failures, to losses from 
discouragement, needlessly great ; but our highest commenda- 
tions are due to the devoted teacher who can point to the indo- 
lent, reclaimed to industry, — to those slow of acquisition, 
encouraged to respectable proficiency. And it is well to remem- 
ber that from the latter class — the class of so-called dullards, 
come many of those whose subsequent career reflects credit upon 
the school at which their education was begun. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following sketch of the methods used in teaching some 
branches in this school, with suggestions for their improvement 
in some instances, is presented with no thought that there is iil 
them anything novel or of special excellence ; but rather, with 
the hope that they may elicit from other High Schools a like 
detail of methods, and thus lead to comparisons which cannot 
fail to be largely beneficial to all concerned. 

ALGEBRA. 

The most marked feature of our Algebraic instruction hith- 
erto, has been a rigid adherence to the order of presentation pre- 
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vailing in the usual text-books on that subject. Much time has 
been spent in industriously performing simple arithmetical ope- 
rations on literal quantities^ with the few modifications that the 
nature of the material imposes^ as if these operations wei*e in 
themselves a suflScient reason for their own performance. 
Thorough accuracy and system on the part of the pupil has been 
insisted on^ and to this end, a large amount of written work has 
been done, which the teacher could carefully examine, criticise, 
and return to the pupil for correction, if needed. Individual 
independence has been exacted, by submitting to the class for 
daily recitation, fresh examples, by which the validity of their 
study might be tested. After many weeks of this preliminary 
training, the class has finally reached the equation, the special 
instrument of Algebra, and then probably gains its first clear 
perception of the reason for all this dull and seemingly purpose- 
less drill. 

It is hoped that another year may chronicle, if not an im- 
provement, at least the result of an experiment in a more prom- 
ising direction. We shall commence with very simple problems, 
and teach the class to form from them equations properly ex- 
pressing the relations of the quantities involved in them, with 
the transformations needed in their solution. This will naturally 
lead to the study of operations which may then be pursued in 
its proper place in the book, constantly accompanied by the 
equations which both apply and illustrate the use of the opera- 
tions. Thus, by so framing the problems and equations as to 
lead naturally up to th^ operations, and teaching the operations 
with any desirable degree of minuteness in connections which 
constantly keep their use prominently in view, it is believed that 
the subject may be more rapidly mastered, and much of the 
tediousness removed which usually envelops its first stages for 
many healthy-minded boys and girls. Most persons are more 
easily interested in acquisitions which they can at once apply 
to use, and learn to use by applying. 
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geometry. 

In Geometry, besides the usual discussion of the proposi- 
tions, and the accurate drawing of the figures in the habitual 
use of the problems for construction, every operation being per- 
formed under the free criticism of the class, considerable is 
done in the way of original problems, applying the principles that 
have been learned, to construction and mensuration. Yet it 
does seem that this is falling far short of what should be at- 
tempted in geometrical study ; for it may all be done with but 
a feeble exercise of the reasoning power, in discerning relations 
which others have made clear, and with little mental exertion 
beyond that of a convenient memory. It would seem that some- 
thing better might be attempted in this way. After commen- 
cing in the usual manner, analyzing every proposition carefully, 
bringing into clear view the relations involved, and the proper 
order in which those relations should be presented, and pursuing 
this ordinary course until the pupil has become somewhat famil- 
iar with the structure of a geometric argument ; then give easy 
propositions with properly constructed figures, accompanied by 
some helpful hints, such as references to previous demonstra- 
tions, and leave the pupil to construct for himself the chain of 
reasoning ; this to be succeeded by the proposition and con- 
structed figure, with no suggestions ; until, at length, with the 
truth to be demonstrated before him, the pupil is left to the 
most difficult task of all, the real task of the geometer, the use 
of his own sharpened reason, and his own constructive imagina- 
tion in so constructing a figure as to bring into view the rela- 
tions needed for demonstration. In this final and highest Geo- 
metrical work, it is believed that the Drawing lessons of the D 
year will be a very efficient aid, training the imagination as they 
do, very directly and powerfully, in the original combination of 
various elements of form, for the purposes of ornamental design. 

And here the remark will not be out of place, that the lessons 
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in drawing are proving a very valuable ally to the class-room 
work of the High School, in many departments of study. 

trigonometry. 

As our only purpose in teaching Plane Trigonometry is the 
purely practical one, of training the pupils to the ready use of 
logarithms, and to the solution of problems of heights and dis- 
tances, and of those cases of mensuration requiring the applica- 
tion of trigonometrical principles, we present the parts of the 
subject orally, teaching first, the mode of finding and applying 
logarithms, and then advancing from the simpler to the more 
difficult cases of trigonometrical solution, with an abundance of 
original problems, showing the application of all that has been 
learned. It has been found a most useful practice for the 
teacher to prepare many of the problems for the class, at the 
time of recitation, and to work them with the pupils ; as this 
dispels the idea of any serious difficulty which sometimes 
atta.ches to such problems. The modes of measuring lines and 
angles are practically taught by the use of proper instruments, 
and, also, so far as is practicable, the use of instruments in 
measurements of distance and of height, and in the simpler cases 
of land surveying. This last, has, however, I regret to say, 
been materially interfered with the past year, by a serious dam- 
age done in some unknown way to our Transit Instrument. 

After the first month's instruction, but little is required of 
the class except during the hour of recitation, in which they are 
practiced in the rapid solution of problems, and in devising 
modes of applying Trigonometry to difficult cases of measure- 
ment, as, from the outset of their study, the pupils have no 
oi)portunity of working for a given result, they soon become in- 
dependent, as well as reasonably rapid in their operations, and 
thus acquire confidence in their ability to master any ordinary 
trigonometrical problem that may be presented. 

9 
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OEN^ERAL HISTORY. 

Our text-books of General History are necessarily little more 
than somewhat extended tables of chronology. These bloodless 
skeletons of history the teacher must clothe with flesh, and 
breathe into them the breath of life. To be able to do this, he 
mnst be a thorough student of history, and able to enter with 
keen interest into the spirit of the times and of the events of 
which he treats. To secure to every period a proper relative 
amount of time commensurate with its importance, the work is 
carefully distributed into lessons, at the beginning of the year. 
Then, before any lesson is assigned, the teacher carefully sepa- 
rates it into brief topics, and places them on the blackboard for 
the pupils to copy into their topic-books, — the topics and 
groups of topics being so arranged as to show, as far as possible, 
the proper relations of events. On these topics, the teacher 
proceeds to give a lecture, the points of which, including the 
narrations, the pupils are required to reproduce in their own 
language, in the succeeding lessons and reviews — a useful 
training in attentive listening. The topics are also required to 
to be learned and treated in their order. But few dates aic re- 
quired to be committed to memory, not more than one or two of 
the most important in a century; but other events are so 
grouped about these as causes or consequents, that their position 
in time can be known with sufficient accuracy, from that of the 
event with which they are associated. For examples : The long 
dissensions of the orders at Rome, led, finally, to the establish- 
ment of the Licinian Rogations, B. C. 367, and this led to 
various modifications in the relations of the orders, Publilian 
Laws, Lex Hortensia, etc., and in the system of administration, 
chiefly beneficial to the state, and fitting it to assume a different 
attitude towards its neighbors, — the dates of the several changes 
being sufficiently fixed by the one date given ; or, again : The 
establishment of Greek colonies, and their collisions with the 
growing power and aggressive spirit of Rome, led to the expedi- 
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tion of Pyrrhus into Italy, and his expulsion thence, B. C. 274, 
leaving Borne the acknowledged mistress of Italy, enabled her 
to enter on a career of foreign conquest, the foremost incident 
of which was the first Punic war, — the time of all these events 
being naturally suggested by the one remembered date. 

This use of what may be called central dales, not only gives 
a needed and seemingly philosophic aid to historic memory, but 
powerfully promotes one prime object of teaching General His- 
tory, — the imparting to pupils a true perception of the relation 
of important events to each other in time, and so guarding them 
against the danger of those ludicrous anachronisms to which 
people otherwise well-instructed are sometimes liable. 

Various expedients to vary the routine of the recitation, and 
to fix a keen interest on the subjects taught, are resorted to by 
different teachers ; such as setting selected pupils to seek out 
the materials for a biographical sketch of some prominent char- 
acter to be presented to the class ; or reading to them poems or 
short sketches that vividly depict some event of which they are 
studying ; or even permitting groups of pupils to become for a 
few days imaginary citizens of certain ancient states, and to 
take a patriotic pride in finding and setting forth all that may 
shed glory on their assumed nationality. 

An encouraging degree of interest has been secured in this 
somewhat troublesome, and yet necessary branch of study ; and 
it is hoped that many pupils have contracted a healthy taste for 
historical and biographical reading, while forming such a sys- 
tematic outline of historic associations as shall make future 
acquisitions easier and more profitable. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 

The brief time allotted to Physiology and Zoology,— two 
months to the first and one to the second, necessarily confines 
the instruction to giving the barest outline knowledge of each, 
limited in Physiology to the main points of structure and to a 
few of the most important of the physiological functions, like lo- 
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comotion, digestion, circulation and respiration; and in Zoology, 
to the larger categories of classification, with less knowledge of 
structure, it is to be feared, than is requisite to make the classi- 
fication fully comprehended. The instruction in both is given, 
as far as time and material will permit, objectively ; in Physi- 
ology, from the skeleton, when one can be borrowed, and from 
dissections of corresponding parts of the domestic animals ; in 
Zoology, from a very incomplete collection of the lower orders of 
animals, including a few skulls of the more common vertebrates, 
supplemented in both Zoology and Physiology, by chai*ts when 
other aids to objective study are lacking. 

If time can be made for one of these branches in the A 
Grammar grade, it would probably be better that the elements 
of Physiology should be taught there, where the subject could 
receive a more complete and satisfactory treatment than is now 
possible. Then, by devoting the entire first term of the D year 
to Zoology, arrangements could be made for a more reasonable 
presentation of this branch, and one more profitable for both 
discipline and use, — in a study of creatures rather than about 
them, such study being made to lead, by a final comparison of 
its results, to a knowledge of the natural relationships of ani- 
mals, and so to their classification as based on similarities of 
structure. At least two-thirds of the time should be devoted to 
a careful study of the lower animals, dissecting, learning the 
names of parts and organs and making drawings of the parts, 
or, where practicable, preserving for ready reference the sepa- 
rated parts in their proper relative positions, as may be done 
with most articulates. 

Systematic notes of all observations should be kept, illus- 
trated by drawings, and referring by proper indications to the 
specimens preserved. The teacher can easily manage that ob- 
servations upon creatures nearly allied shall have their records 
closely associated for easy comparison, when the time comes for 
the study of similarities of structure. 
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With the kind of study here indicated, much of the wider 
classification will press itself irresistibly on the attention of the 
pupil as he advances. The remainder may employ the last few 
weeks of the time of study, and every step in classification will 
then have a meaning, even where it may be based on characters 
not yet fully observed. The pupil will have come to understand 
thoroughly, that classification is not an arbitrary process, but is 
the expression of relationships more or less close, indicated in 
similarities of structure more or less complete. 

BOTANY. 

Botany is taught as a science of accurate observation for the 
purposes of classification ; for our experience has shown that 
pupils are eager to know the names of their floral favorites, and 
they acquire the knowledge of the structure and characters of 
plants most readily in connection with the name and place in a 
system of special plants. Hence, after a few lessons on the 
parts and names of parts of plants, given with the objects and 
afterwards studied from the book, and some of the more obvious 
features of classification based on the structure of the woody 
axis, and apparent in the venation of the leaves ; the teacher 
guides the pupils in the examination of some plant, noting care- 
fully every character, and proceeding inward from the stem to 
the central organs of the fiower. When the characters of the 
plant have been mastered, and not till then, recourse is had to 
the artificial Key to the Flora, and the place of the plant in the 
system is presently found — the discovery of the systematic 
position thus serving as a test of the accuracy and completeness 
of the examination. The characters which distinguish the fam- 
ily to which the plant belongs, are now separated and placed on 
the blackboard for the pupil, and thereafter he is required to 
recognize any plant belonging to this family without referring to 
the Key. In this way are learned about twenty of the largest 
families, or those containing the most common plants, like th6 
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Bannncalacese, Rosaceae, Liliaceae, Ericaceae and Scrophulariaceae. 
Little has hitherto been done with the Cryptogams, although 
the ferns, of which about twenty species grow in and about 
Cleveland, could easily be introduced with our early-fruiting 
Osmundas. Meanwhile the study of plant forms, and the learn- 
ing of botanical terras is confined almost exclusively to the mas- 
tery of those which the plants studied press into notice. Little 
attention has hitherto been given to making herbariums; though 
it would probably be well to encourage it by giving honorary 
credits on examination to well-arranged and properly labelled 
collections of, perhaps, fifty plants. 

PHYSICS AKD CHE3fISTRY. 

In Physics and Chemistry every point is, of course, illus- 
trated by experiments, and the ingenuity of the teacher is taxed 
in devising new experiments, or in so varying old ones as to 
throw new light on familiar facts. Besides this, however, it is 
highly important in these branches, at least with pupils of the 
age of those composing our High School classes, that, not only 
should experiments accompany the lesson to illustrate its facts 
and demonstrate its principles, but that they should also precede 
the assignment of the lesson, and prepare the way for its intelli- 
gent study. Much time is often uselessly expended in these as 
well as in other studies, in a vain attempt to commit to the 
vmnory that which has no image in the understandhig. 

It is very desirable also in Chemistry that the pupils 
should from the outset be required to accompany the instructor 
in all the simpler experiments, repeating them and writing out 
the reactions until they become familiar, and studying all the 
more important properties of substances experimentally. Un- 
fortunately, this is, at present, impracticable from the bad 
arrangement of our laboratory, and the deficiency of light ; but 
the need of facilities for this kind of study and recitation 
should be kept prominently in view in arranging the new build- 
ing which the school now imperatively needs, and must very 
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soon have or be crippled in its work. Opportunity for labora- 
tory practice has however been offered to all who wished it, 
after the regular school hours ; and this opportunity has been 
sought by a number of those who showed the deepest interest in 
the study, and the greatest aptitude for it. 

In both Physics and Chemistry, much attention is paid to 
their mathematical applications, and problems of some difficulty 
are freely given, as well as those simpler ones which are common 
in most text-books, especially of Physics. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology is taught partly by recitations from a text-book, 
partly by sub-lecture, on which the pupils take notes, and are 
held responsible for a knowledge of whatever additional matter 
they may contain. Much attention is given to leading the pu- 
pils to draw for themselves the inferences which geologists con- 
sider warranted by certain states of fact, — as to the climate of 
the earth, and the position, extent and state of its land and 
water masses in the several geological periods, and as to the time 
and probable causes of the most notable physical and vital 
changes of the globe ; and thus the study is made to afford 
some incidental training in probable Seasoning. 

At the outset the pupils are familiarized with the minerals 
that enter most largely into the composition of rocks by the 
study of a considerable collection of minerals, mostly unlabelled, 
belonging to the school. Their attention is directed solely to 
the various forms of Quartz, the Felspars, Mica, Calcite, Dolo- 
mite, Hornblende and Pyroxene, Serpentine, Talc, Gypsum and 
the Iron species. They are guided in the objective study of the 
most easily observed physical and chemical properties of these, 
until they can distinguish them with a tolerable degree of ease 
and certainty. • 

The structure and modes of occurrence of rocks are illus- 
trated partly by specimens in the school cabinet, or those easily 
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seen wherever building is going on, partly by referring the class 
to sections made in the progress of excavations for cellars and 
sewers, or by the encroachment of the lake, near the city. It is 
very desirable that something should be done in this connection 
by field lessons in quarries or at natural outcrops of rocks ; but, 
unfortunately, this is impracticable for the great majority of a 
class, from the difficulty and expense of transporting large num- 
bers to considerable distances. Some members of every class, 
however, make such excuraions, and aid to arouse among their 
mates that vivid interest which comes most easily from contact 
with nature. 

In the study of Stratigraphical Geology, great care is taken 
to fix indelibly the order of the Geological periods, with the 
most important American sub-divisions ; and the geological col- 
umn 18 repeatedly required to be placed on the blackboard, with 
the prevailing materials of each period and subdivision indicated 
by easily-used graphic signs. In this connection, the most im- 
portant economic contents of each group of rocks are carefully 
noted, and especially of those found in Ohio, — the chief build- 
ing stones being by no means overlooked. The American dis- 
tribution of the rocks of the several ages is presented with 
greater definiteness than it is given in the common text-books, 
and the pupils have for reference the most recent geological 
map of the United States, which accompanied Raymond's Re- 
port of 1873 on the Mineral Resources of the United States. 
Special attention is given to Ohio Geology, and the pupils ai-e 
required to be able to draw from memory a tolerably accurate 
geological map of the State. 

The study of the characteristic fossils by which the rocks of 
the several periods are recognized, is pursued by the pupils, pen- 
cil in hand, carefully copying each figure, until its form and 
characteristic features with its name are fixed in mind. Then, 
in the class, the fossils themselves are first given out to be rec- 
ognized, and afterwards figures of them are drawn on the black- 
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board, by some from memory, by others from the specimen in 
hand. Some additional fossils of those commonly met with in 
the rocks of the several periods, are also given out to be drawn 
on the blackboard from the object, and afterwards copied into 
the note-books, either from the blackboard or from the speci- 
mens. Finally, after the fossils of an entire age, like the Silu- 
rian or Devonian, have been mastered, a list is required of all 
that have been studied, arranged according to their Natural 
History affinities. 

The subject of Dynamical Geology is illustrated for the pupils 
as far as possible, by common phenomena going on under their 
own observation ; and, aside from the changes attributable to 
igneous agencies, there are few geological phenomena that may 
not be illustrated by very common occurrences. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The instruction in Mental Philosophy is given wholly by lec- 
ture, on the basis of an extended syllabus prepared and revised 
by the Principal. The aim of these lectures is quite as much to 
direct the student in the observation of the phenomena of his 
own consciousness, and to guide his study of books. The pupils 
take such notes of the lectures as they desire, the syllabus being 
usually copied on the blackboard before the lecture, and then 
read up the subjects discussed in any works they choose. The 
thoroughness of their work is tested, like that of other work of 
the school, by monthly examinations in writing. The uniform 
success attending this mode of teaching Mental Philosophy, 
which has now been tested in senior classes for five years, natu- 
rally raises the question whether, in the higher grades of High 
Schools, it may not be expedient to make the pupils, to a much 
greater extent than at present, responsible for their own pro- 
gress ; and. while giving them all needful help and stimulus in 
the way of lectures embodying the results of the teacher's own 
careful investigations, and of suggestions as to sources of in- 
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formation or promising fields of research, leaving them stiU to 
master their subject in their own way, to choose their own au- 
thors and mode of working, to form their own opinions on dis- 
puted points, and to be held responsible only for results showing 
diligence and thoroughness. It would certainly require much 
tact and a considerable degree of learning on the part of the 
teacher, to resign the comparatively easy role of drill sergeant on 
the array of ideas and facts embodied in a chosen text-book, and 
to become the intelligent adviser of young people striving to 
think for themselves — the sympathising parent of a higher type 
of intellectual life struggling for development from within ; 
but surely many such can be found in the noble array of earnest 
and thoughtful teachers in our various High Schools. 

Among the High School subjects which might well be 
attempted in this way, may be mentioned, Political Economy, 
Science of Government, Roman and English History, and Eng- 
lish Literature. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in these lectures every- 
thing like dogmatism should be carefully avoided, — although 
the caution is much more easily given than observed. The 
spirit that should breathe in them ought to be the candor of 
the thoughtful investigator still seeking for the truth, rather 
than the intolerance of the bigot who, fancying that he has 
found it, thinks meanly of all who doubt. It is hardly expedi- 
ent that the strongest expression of opinion should go beyond 
"lam at present inclined to think, etc." It might be well 
also, occasionally, instead of the usual lecture, to lead the mem- 
bers of the class on to the free expression of their opinions on 
the topics discussed, with the grounds therefor, impressing 
them at the same time with the beauty of moderation of expres- 
sion and courtesy of manner, even in the sharpest collision of 
opposing views. If the young men who go out from our High 
Schools shall thus have received some training in the polite art 
of expressing their opinions gently and not angrily, and of hold- 
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ing their own convictions however firmly, still without manifest- 
ing unpleasant suspicion that those who differ from them must 
be either fools or knaves, they will have received a lesson not 
the least useful for the grace and happiness of their future lives. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the brief hints here presented as to the modes of giv- 
ing instruction in some of the High School subjects, it may be 
seen that we are endeavoring as far as possible to conform our 
methods, both in the instruction which is imparted to classes, 
and in the direction which is given to the individual study of 
pupils, to the principle that words and sentences should be the 
embodiment of ideas already formed or in course of formation, 
and not, even temporarily, the mere empty shells of thought 
into which the appropriate ideas may at some future time be 
filled. This principle, the working out of which has revolution- 
ized primary instruction, has met with a less ready recognition 
as needful to be observed in shaping the methods of higher 
schools, from the unexpressed yet influential idea that tlie laws 
of mental development are in some way different at different 
ages, — that the intellectual processes of the adult differ not 
only in degree, but in kind from those of the child. To this 
has been joined another notion from which we are not yet fully 
freed, that some wonderful intellectual benefit accrues to the 
young from doing things with difficulty that might very well be 
done easily, — from groping blindly in a maze of unfamiliar con- 
ceptions without being furnished with the proper objective clue 
that would make their way plain. We have called this the cul- 
tivation of intellectual self-reliance, while it has been, in too 
many cases, merely the cultivation of the worst type of memory. 

It seems a not unreasonable opinion that the best intel- 
lectual culture may be gained through the firm yet easy mastery 
of ideas rising by natural and successive steps towards the high- 
est and most complete, until, without mis-direction of time or 
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energy, the young man stands in the clear centre of his possible 
universe ; and that intellectual independence and intellectual 
self-reliance is more likely to come to the youth whose ardor has 
not been chilled by repeated failure. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. G. Williams, 
Principal of Central High School. 



KEPORT OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE 
GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

To Andrew J. Rickoff, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir : — In accordance with your request, I submit to 
you my Fifth Annual Report in regard to the work of the Ger- 
man Department of the Public Schools of this city, during the 
scholastic year of 1874-5. 

General Statistics. — The Department consisted of 152 
classes, of which 84 were Primary, 56 Grammar, and 12 High- 
School classes. 

Fifty of the Primary classes had, daily, two hours each for 
German (nominally half a day, but really not quite two hours, 
since the German teacher is required to teach Drawing and Sing- 
ing in her own school-room), while the other 34 had but one les- 
son of 45 minutes per day, being taught by special teachers of the 
Grammar grades. As in previous years, the latter arrangement 
was necessary in some buildings, because there were not pupils 
enough therein to fill a whole class, 40 to 50 being required for 
that purpose. The number of such cases is already reduced, 
and will be more so, as the pupils of full lower grades advance 
to higher ones. The time is not far off, in which we can dis- 
pense with special teachers in these Primary grades almost 
altogether, and employ them only for the Grammar grades. 
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All Grammar classes, 56 in number, had one lesson of 45 
minutes, daily, except the B and A Grammar classes, which had 
f onr lessons a week. This exception from the rule was made upon 
your suggestion in order to give the English class teachers some 
time for Geography, which branch of instruction was threatened 
to be crowded out by others of certainly no less importance. 

Of the whole number of classes (162) there were 80 mixed 
ones (including the 12 High School classes), that is such as 
consist of both German and English speaking pupils ; 45 con- 
sisted of German, and 27 of English speaking pupils. 

The number of teachers was 41 (including 3 High School 
teachers), of whom 26 were class teachers and 15 special teachers. 
The following will show the increase in the number of teachers 
since the establishment of our German Department, in the 
Spring Term of 1870. 

In 1869-70 5 Class Teachers, 

1870-71 7 

1871-72 15 

1872-73 17 

1873-74 20 

1874-75 26 



4 Special Teachers, 


9 Total. 


10 «< 


17 «* 


II ** 


26 «« 


12 »* 


29 " 


15 


35 " 


15 


41 » 
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TABLE I, 
Shoufing the Number of JPupiU Studying Oerman, 1874-5. 



SCHOOLS. 



High Schools 

Rockwell 

St. Clair 

Case 

Bolton 

Mayflower .... 

Willson 

Sterling 

Brownell 

Eagle 

Kentucky 

Orchard 

Hicks 

Wade 

Tremont 

Total 



FIRST TERM. 



Germ. LBngL 



35 
250 
288 
163 

15 
598 
128 
284 
424 
107 

48 
458 

84 
269 
248 



143 
147 
104 

15 
107 

135 

90 

209 

198 

31 
180 
104 

lOI 

38 
145 



Total. 



178 
397 
392 
178 
122 

733 
218 

493 
622 

138 
228 
562 
185 
307 
393 



SECOND TERM. 



Genn. EngL Total. 



31 
248 
286 
169 

14 
578 

"5 
281 
422 
105 

50 
466 

88 

273 
269 



132 
142 
102 

14 
103 
"5 

86 
209 
189 

27 
189 

lOI 

109 

42 

134 



163 
390 
388 
183 
117 
693 
201 
490 
611 
132 
239 
567 
197 
315 
403 



THIRD TERM. 



Germ. 



30 
250 

273 
181 

17 

524 
"5 
274 
434 
112 

53 
497 

97 
276 
284 



SnsL ! Total. 



120 

108 
19 

97 
121 

83 
2x0 
166 

17 
188 

78 
109 

45 

132 



150 

401 

381 

200 

114 
645 
198 

484 
600 

129 

241 

575 
206 
321 
4x6 



3399 1747 



5x46 



3395 1.1694 15089 



3417 1 1644 



5061 



The number of pupils engaged in the study of German dur> 
ing 1874-5 was much more than one-third of all the pupils in 
the Public Schools, or a monthly average of 6098. The increase 
over last year is about 600 pupils ; certainly a very gratifying 
proof of the popularity which the Department enjoys among the 
patrons of the Public School System. In what proportion these 
5098 pupils were distributed in the different districts may be 
seen in the following tables. All numbers given show the num- 
ber of pupils belong iyig — not those enrolled; the latter reached 
5293 in tlie I. Term, 5283 in the II. Term, and 5547 in the III. 
Term. 
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table II, 
Showing the Number of Boys and OitU Stttdying Oerman^ 1874-5. 



SCHOOLS. 


FIRST TERM. 


SECOND TERM. 1 


THIRD TERM. 


i 




Boyi. 


Olrli. 


Totol. 


Boji. 


Olrls. 


Total. 


Boyg. 


Glrli. 


Total. 


^fl 


High Schools... 

Rockwell 

St Clair 


93 
i88 
204 
107 

77 
371 
121 
269 
310 

77 

92 

285 

93 

164 

190 


85 

209 

188 

71 

45 

362 

97 
224 

312 
61 

136 

277 

92 

143 
203 


178 
397 
392 
178 
122 

733 
218 

493 
622 

138 
.228 
'562 
185 
307 
393 


90 
190 
202 
108 

74 
342 
III 
269 

304 

72 

108 

307 
100 
164 
195 


7Z 
200 
186 

75 
43 

351 
90 

221 

307 
60 

131 
260 

97 
151 
208 


163 
390 
388 

183 
117 

693 
201 

490 
611 
132 
239 
567 
197 

315 
403 


81 
189 
192 

"5 

71 

335 
109 

247 
305 
76 
109 
288 

99 
165 
181 


69 
212 
189 

85 

43 
310 

89 
237 
295 

53 
132 
287 
107 
156 
235 


150 
401 
381 
200 
114 
645 
198 
484 
600 
129 
241 

575 
206 

321 
416 


2. 

3. 

3. 

1.5 
I. 


Case 


Bolton 


Mayflower 

Willson 


5.2 
I. 


Sterling 


3.8 
5-2 

1.2 


Brownell 


Eacle 


Kentucky 

Orchard 


1.2 

4.8 


Hicks 


1.2 


Wade 


2.4 


Tremont 


3. 






Total 


2641 


2505 


5146 


2636 


2453 J5089 


2562 


2499 


5061 


40.5 
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TABLE III, 
Showing the Number of PupUe Studying German in the Different Oradee. 





school 

i-EAB. 


%?fL^' 


ENGLISH 
PUPILS. 


TOTAL 
1874. 


TOTAL 
1873. 


High Schools A Grade 


1 2th yr. 
nth •* 


I 

8 


10 
30 


II 

38 


7 
29 


B *• 


C ** 


loth " 


12 


38 


50 


49 


D " 


9th ** 


H 


65 


79 


77 


Grammar Schools... A Grade 


8th " 


56 


172 


228 


218 


B '* 


7th ** 


I02 


161 


263 


377 


C " 


6th " 


194 


229 


423 


342 


D «* 


5th " 


254 


253 


507 


438 


Primary Schools... .A Grade 


4th «* 


436 


253 


689 


687 


B " 


3d «* 


605 


265 


870 


635 


C *« 


2d ** 


745 


166 


911 


745 


D " 


1st " 


979 


98 


1077 


844 


Totals 




3406 


1740 


5146 


4448* 

i .^ — . 







* The flgnrei In thla eolamn are tmsed upon the Btatlstloa of December, 1878. 

This Table III is based upon the statistics of the first term ; it shows 
that the number of pupils in the higher or highest grades, coming from 
German-speaking parents, is not in proper proportion to that in the lower 
grades — a thing greatly to be regretted, since it is a well-known fact that 
this class of pupils are very generally studious and intelligent. 

German was not introduced into any new school during the 
past year. Although the city has increased much in size and 
population by the annexation of Newburgh, now 18th Ward, and 
although some of these districts are largely settled by German- 
Americans, nevertheless there seems to be but little desire on their - 
part to introduce German instruction, or, if it is felt, it has not 
been presented to the authorities in a way that would secure 
proper measures. Permit me here to call your attention to the 
suggestions I shall have to make under the head of ^' Organiza- 
tion," in regard to this matter. 
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TABLE IV, 
Showing the Growth of the German Department during the last Six Years, 





GERMAN 
PUPILB. 


^p'JfSlI" 


TOTAL. 


No. TEACHERs'sUPERVISION. 


In 1869-70... 






Ab«at600 


9 


t 


1870-71... 






1680 


17 .2 


1871-72... 


2250 


1 1 76 


3426 


26 


.2 


1872-73... 


2479 


1 185 


3666 


29 


.2 


1873-74... 


2909 


1675 


4584 


35 


.4 


1874-75... 


3438 


1708 


5146 


41 


.5 


1875-76*. 


3777 


1786 


5563 


43 


I. 



* At present— October, 19T5. 

t Tbe figures !n tbls colamn show the amount of time that the High School German teacher 
haa deroted to the auperrlalon of the German Department. 

Organization. — Allow me once more to touch the weak 
|)oint of our Department by speaking of the " Sisyphus-work " 
of our German teachers in trying to mold like grades into a 
satisfactory state of uniformity, as long as childi'en are per- 
mitted to enter the German Department at any time. The wise 
and judicious application you made of your authority in requir- 
ing any one once commencing the study of German to continue 
it, has helped a great deal to prevent utter confusion. But that 
is not, in fact, the remedy which will secure an ultimate removal 
of the difficulty. The Department needs some more radical 
measure. Whether it be found in the following suggestions, 
which I take the liberty of copying from last year's report, must 
be left to you and to the Board of Education to decide. It 
must be stated frankly, that these suggestions bear within them 
a danger not at once apparent ; it is, that, if they be adopted, 
the number of pupils in the higher grades will fall off during tho 
next three or four years and that a number of pupils, now in tho 
higher gi*ades, having postponed entering the German Depart- 
ment for some reason or other, will be deprived of the advan- 
tages it offers. Still, if we consider the great advantages 

10 
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which will be given to by far the greater portion of the German 
pupils, we should not hesitate a moment in doing what is herein 
proposed : 

1. That all pupils of German parentage be considered horn 
fide pupils of the German Department, except in cases where 
parents wish the contrary. 

2. That to all such children, when entering school, a card 
be given, addressed to the parents, with the simple question on 
it : " Do you wish your child to study German or not ?'' These 
cards should be kept on file for future reference. 

3.' That it be made a rule for children of English-speaking 
parents not to begin the study of German in D Primary (first year) 
but either commence in B Primary (third year), or in D Grammar 
(fifth year), provided their parents wish them to take it up at all. 
They should not be allowed to enter the German classes at any 
later time, except by special permit of the authorities, granted 
upon the condition that they pass a satisfactory examination. 

Some such measures must be taken, otherwise all arrange- 
ments in the classes are upset by new beginners, the progress of 
the class checked, and a dissatisfaction on the part of those who 
are thus held back, acting like mildew, smothers all enthusiasm 
for the study. Knowing how ready the Board of Education is 
to promote the interests of our Public Schools and those of the 
German Department, I rest assured that some steps will be 
taken immediately to prevent the laudable efforts of the German 
teachers from being paralyzed, and to save the whole Department 
from slow but sure degeneration. 

Cost of Department. — In the last report we were guilty 
of an anachronism in giving the cost of teaching German for the 
first month of the school-year 1874-76, instead of that of the 
year 1873-74. Though the facts and arguments would have 
been substantially the same, it is to be regretted, because we are 
forced to repeat the statistics of last year or to anticipate again 
matter which belongs to a future report. We prefer the latter, 
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and will show that notwithstanding the size of the Department, 
its cost is comparatively trifling, owing to reasons to be specified 
hereafter. 

The number of pupils studying German in the Primary and 
Grammar schools is at pi'esent 5380 (High School pupils, 183 in 
number, excluded ). Of these 2583 are taught by special 
teachers, whose compensation amounts to $12,350.00 (cost of 
supervision included), or $4.77 per child, ($4.61 in 1874). The 
other 2707 pupils are taught by class teachers, who devote on an 
average three-fifths of their time to German. Three-fifths of 
their salaries amount $6,900.00, which is $2.47 per child, ($2.65 
in 1874). 

Since the class teachers cause no extra expense (for if we did 
not have them, English-speaking teachers would take their 
places, and would have to be paid,) it is just to charge the Ger- 
man Department only with what it costs extra, that is outside of 
the salaries of the regular class teachers. Considering this the 
just and proper way to find the '* Cost of the Department," we 
see that the expense with which the community is charged for 
teaching German is $2.29 per child, ($2.44 in 1874.) 

It gives me great satisfaction to say that this decrease was 
predicted by me in 1873, when I paradoxically said : "Almost 
in the same proportion in which the Department grows the cost 
diminishes, until we reach the time in which special teachers are 
employed for the Grammar grades only. 

German in the High Schools. — The interest in Ger- 
man instruction in the High Schools, on the part of pupils and 
parents, increased during the year, which is partly shown by the 
increased number of pupils studying German, and partly by the 
flight falling off during the year. There is one question of 
importance which cannot be left untouched, inasmuch as it 
demands speedy attention. It is this : 

Pupils are admitted to the High School after having passed 
a satisfactory examination. This examination embraces all the 
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branches of study treated in A Grammar grade, including 
German. Now, as a matter of course, it is to be granted 
that in case a pupil fails in German, he should not be pre- 
vented from entering the High School, but what must be 
strongly urged is, that he be not allowed to pursue the study of 
German again ; for, having failed in that branch, he will not be 
qualified to do justice to the increased requirements made in the 
course of study ; besides, any proper classification is impossible. 
Thus far no notice has been taken of this difficulty. 

Xor is this the only di-awback, there is still another more 
serious one which causes annoyance to teacher and pupils. It 
is, that pupils, never having studied German before, are permit- 
ted to begin German when entering the High School. This is 
certainly a right and proper thing in itself, but consider that 
they have to try to catch up with pupils liaving devoted four and 
more years to this study, there not being any provision made for 
a class of beginners. How great the difficulty is may be seen 
from the fact that, to my knowledge, no pupil thus far has suc- 
ceeded in reaching the same standard that was atta.ned by pupils 
having had a good preparation in German, except a very few who 
were naturally gifted with extraordinary linguistic talents. 

Examination^ Questions. — As has been the custom hereto- 
fore, I append to this report a set of Examination Questions for 
publication. Any one examining these questions and comparing 
them with those submitted in previous years will observe the 
very great progress that was made in almost every grade. In 
what may be asked of a class can easily be seen what the chiss 
accomplished, still these questions do not give a fair index of the 
work of the Department, nor can they. There is more accom- 
plished now in the way of practical application in conversation 
than in former years, and the results of such labors cannot be 
put down "in black and white." Permit me to call attention 
to one peculiarity of these questions : they call for compositions, 
that is for re-productions of compositions having been written 
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during the year. We thought it well to have the pupils keep in 
mind sentences and whole paragraphs constructed and written 
by themselves, and thus to increase their "linguistic stock." It 
would be most commendable if the pupils of the higher grades 
were asked to make English compositions also, and that the sub- 
' jects be the same in both departments. It would certainly tend 
to increase the harmony between the two departments, and the 
instructions given in both would have better organic growth, 
assisting each other. This want of mutual assistance has been 
felt by our German teachers not only in this branch, but in 
Grammar also, therefore they made one step towards meeting it, 
by adopting the English technical terms in Grammar besides 
the German terms. Of course it cannot be said that all our 
German teachers succeeded equally weH in doing so, but only in 
proportion to their familiarity with the English grammar. Some 
have succeeded admirably, some very little. Wherever Compar- 
ative Grammar is taught, however, it proved to be of an emi- 
nently beneficial influence upon the English studies as well as 
upon the German. 

TI^ examination questions herewith submitted do not go as 
far as they would if the German Department was as many years 
old as there are grades. It is now at the beginning of its sixth 
year. This must be borne in mind by those who may judge 
from them the standard of the requirements. 

Results. — 1. In Reading, — This branch, I am sorry to say, 
needs more attention in some schools, the teachers having spent 
too much time in colloquial exercises ; that is, in the effort of 
making German the medium of instruction. It is certainly not 
to be desired to abandon these efforts, still a little more atten- 
tion to Beading is needed. There are other schools, in which 
the teachers divide their time more judiciously, and their suc- 
cess deserves the highest praise. 

2. In Writing, — Mr. Root has taken the trouble of supervis- 
ing the progress in Penmanship. I must respectfully refer you to 
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his report. As nearly as I can judge, the writing in the upi>er 
grades of the department is deficient in schools where the teach- 
ers do not constantly watch their own writing, and do not always 
see that whatever they write, be written well. Good examples 
teach more than many penmanship lessons. 

3. In Orthography. — Spelling, like Reading, does not in all 
schools come up to my expectations. By far the greater num- 
ber of classes accomplish much ; it is but just to say, though, 
that wherever this is done, the teacher is a thorough, hard work- 
ing one, not given to superfluities, one that looks at the spelling 
in everything the pupils write, not merely at the Spelling and 
Dictation lessons. 

4. In Conversation. — This is a thing which was most ear- 
nestly pushed, and to the satisfaction of all who tried hard in 
accomplishing good results, it must be stated that great progress 
is visible since German was made largely the medium of instruc- 
tion. Something more will be said on this subject hereafter. 

5. In Grammar. — The amount of dry, grammatical instruc- 
tion has decreased considerably, and pupils and teachers are the 
better off for it. Grammar was taught only so far ,as was 
needed to give the pupils a guide in doubtful cases, and that 
much was taught in the way in which all good instruction ought 
to be conducted, by discovering and deducting the rules, after 
careful observation of the examples placed before the pupils. I 
am not yet able to say that dry, grammatical instruction has 
died out completely. Still, the progress made thus far prom- 
ises better results in future. 

6. In Translation. — Verbal Translation was found to be an 
obstacle rather than a help, in the three lowest grades, and it 
was thcM-efore abandoned in D, C and B Primary. It was found 
to be '* a hot-bed of mistakes ; " where the feeling of what is 
correct, is not strengthened enough yet, one language accommo- 
dates itself to the other in a manner strong enough to bewilder 
the pupil, and to retard progress in both languages. Instead 
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of Translation, we substituted "freies Uebertragen," or free 
Rendering, and found it to be of wholesome influence upon the 
organic development of both English and German. In the up- 
per grades, translations were made from tlic Readers orally and 
in writing ; partly, also, from Domer's Guide. Moat teachers 
connected Grammar with these lessons, and succeeded finely. 
Judging from numerous examination-manuscripts now in my 
hands, I must bestow the highest praise upon several teachers of 
the Department for the thoroughness and ability with which 
they conducted these lessons. It is not astonishing at all, to 
to see that from classes having succeeded in Conversation better 
than others, better papers were returned. The greater famili- 
arity with the German idiom acquired in colloquial exercises, 
renders it possible to translate more easily and more accurately 
than where the language is not spoken to any great extent. 

7. In Composition' Work, — Composition- work is now an 
established fact in the higher grades of the German Depart- 
ment. Although the subjects were given out for each term 
alike for like grades, there is still a great difference in results. 
Some teachers not only prepare them better than others, but are 
more judicious, conscientious and thorough in correcting the 
manuscripts. Good judgment especially is needed in presenting 
to the class the mistakes committed in the manuscripts, so that 
important and insignificant things are not mixed, and confusion 
is prevented in the minds of the children. On the whole, this 
part of the course of study is well attended to. 

8. In Object Lessons, — The teachers of the Primary grades 
are all assiduously at work in carrying out the requirements of 
the " Detailed Course of Study for Object- Lessons," printed in 
the report of 1873. The increased power of conversation in 
these grades bears witness to the influence Object Lessons have 
had upon the intellectual faculties of the little ones. Excepting 
a few teachers who are new in the vocation, I am happy to 
say that our German primary teachers do good work in the Ob- 
ject and Language Lessons. 
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9. About other requirements of the Course of Study, memor- 
izing of poems, singing of German popular songs and the like, it 
may be sufficient to say that they are met with very satisfactory 
results. 

The general results of the whole Department during the past 
year are such as could be justly expected from so fine a corps of 
.teachers as we have. But they are also due to the wise counsel 
and friendly criticism of the Supervising Principals of the Dis- 
tricts, Messrs. James and Day, and those of Primary Instruc- 
tion, Miss Eeeler and Miss Gurtiss. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning these ladies and gentlemen ; our German teachers 
have ever found them ready to assist them in cases of difficult 
management as well as in didactic and methodical questions. 

Time for English Children to begin German.— From 
the foregoing Table III, may be «een that a goodly number of 
children of English-speaking parents begin German as early as 
the first or second year. This is a mistake, fatal to them and 
injurious to the classes they are in. Experience as well as sci- 
ence of instruction tell that the best time for such children to 
take up German, is at the beginning of the third year. Having 
then been in school two years, they have acquired a certain skill 
in reading and writing English. This gives them and the teacher 
a basis from which to start, and they must have something to 
start from. The German child has some (though limited) famili- 
arity with the German idiom to build upon when entering school. 
The English child has nothing of that, and being brought in 
contact with both languages before one is, to some extent, 
firmly established, it will be found that its progress in either 
language is retarded. The Board of Education not having 
set down any rules for the admission into the German Depart- 
ment, we were not at liberty to prohibit such children from tak- 
ing up German, but we gave the parents to understand that 
they would do better in waiting two years, and in many cases 
they yielded to our advice, but the obstacles will be entirely re- 
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moved by adoption of some such rules as are suggested under 
** Organization." 

Time for German Children to begin German.— Should 
our German- American children begin to study both English and 
German in the lowest grade of our schools ? The remark is not 
unfrequently heard, that this practice demanded of children at 
this age greater efforts than they can stand. Others say, it is 
not according to the well defined laws of educational theory, to 
teach two languages at the early age of six or seven years. One 
difficulty at one time is fully enough for the as yet undeveloped 
powers of the child. Again, we hear, that the language of the 
country should have the preference by all means, that this is an 
** American Nation," and the like. With regard to the latter 
named assertion, it must be said, first, that this is not an Amer- 
ican nation as yet, but that it is the earnest desire of all right 
minded citizens, native and naturalized, to make it one. People 
coming from nearly all points of the compass do not form a na- 
tion by simply enjoying the blessings of one and the same form 
of government. Secondly, it should not be forgotten that polit- 
ical motives are misapplied in the discussion of educational prob- 
lems. Educational science is of a very decided cosmopolitan 
nature, as all science is, and needs must be. Whoever thinks the 
language of the country should be taught first, according to edu- 
cational theory, is greatly mistaken. Educational theory says 
nothing of the kind; it emphatically pleads for beginnifig with the 
child*8 mother tongue. According to this, German children should 
be taught German first, French children French, Swedish child- 
ren Swedish, even if they happen to be brought into a country 
the majority of whose inhabitants speak the English language. 

The case however is slightly different, if these children are 
horn in the English-speaking country. Here the child has two 
mother-tongues, because its parents speak English and their 
own native language, and our German-American children should 
for that reason commence to converse with their teachers in both 
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languages ; mark, I say converse^ not learn to read and write,. 
in both languages at once. The educational maxim: ^' One diffi- 
culty at a time is enough for the as yet undeveloped mind," is 
correct, and we should therefore postpone the reading and writing 
of one of the two languages for half a year, or even for a whole 
year, till the mysteries of the alphabet of one of the languages are 
solved. And of course there can be no doubt, but that the read- 
ing of the English should have the preference, English reading 
being that which needs more care and attention than German. 
But this is no reason at all for postponing instruction in Ger- 
man entirely. Education, of which Instruction is an essential 
part, is organic growth from within, outward. The more 
steady or uninterrupted it is, the more it is adapted to the 
nature of the child. Interrupting the learning of tlie German 
language for the advantage of the English, means suffocating 
what has been gained before the child enters school. When it 
is taken up again afterward, it will be found to have lost so 
much ground, that long, wearying toil and labor is needed on 
the part of teachers and pupils to regain what had been left to 
spoil. 

Giving due share to both languages, where the necessary 
basis is given, viz : a certain familiarity with them in conversa- 
tion, tends to the advantage of both. In this case, the one 
aids the other by numerous opportunities for comparison. As- 
a common thing, German-bom children are not found to be poor 
English scholars. On the contrary, we see in our schools that 
they progress very rapidly in their English studies, although 
devoting at an average but three-fifths of their time to them. 
This answers the charge that German children are overtaxed. 
They certainly are not ; and the teachers can bear witness that 
a large majority of German parents think their children 
ought to do more school work at home than is required of them. 

It is now generally understood to be the preferable thing, to 
teach the German child both languages when entering school. 
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but to give English Reading and Writing the front seat for about 
half a year, that the child may surmount the diftieulties of reading 
and writing in one language before it takes up the same studies 
in the other. The German studies during this time should con- 
sist of Object and Language Lessons, Drawing, Singing, Kin- 
dergarten occupations and the like. 

German the Medium of Instruction. — In my previous 
reports I have laid stress upon the necessity of making the in- 
struction in German to English children as practical and useful 
as it can be done, and you have approved my plans for mak- 
ing it so, wholly and unreservedly. Although I have tried 
all means to convince our German teachers of this necessity, 
there are nevertheless a few schools in which German instruction 
is chiefly limited to mere theoretical, or rather grammatical, in- 
struction. Though no one should underrate the value of even 
such teaching, though' no one could deny its beneficial influence 
upon the pupils* philological insight, still we must insist upon 
more practical and useful results. 

The noted educator, Froebel, held the following opinion : 
**Tbe harmonious development of man requires not only knowl- 
edge, but also skill ; not only ideas, but also application of ideals. 
Nay, if we consider that knowledge manifests itself usefully 
only through skill, that ideas enter life only through application, 
we are to some extent justified in looking upon the latter as the 
more important. Knowledge without skill, like a stufl^ed ele- 
phant, may challenge our astonishment, but cannot exert any in- 
fluence in life. It is as unproductive of either good or evil as tho 
sword is in the hands of a statue. The education of children,, 
more especially in school, has suffered for centuries, and particu- 
larly in modern times, from the fatal one-sidedness of paying 
exclusive attention to knowledge." — {Prof. W, N, Hailmann,) 

The same mistake is made when German teachers torment 
their pupils with dry grammar rules, with ])edantic translation 
lessons and the like, and do not make use of the German lan- 
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^uagc as the means of instruction. That there are no such ex- 
treme eases now in onr German Department is true, still, as yet, 
•our teaching German has ^ot reached that degree of usefulness 
vhich it must sooner or later attain. "The German teacher 
cannot possibly be so foolish as to think that his pupils will 
learn to speak German while he talks English to them ! '' 
— {ffeness, in his Leitfaden,) 

Now, if using German is the best means for learning it, 
ihere can be no better opportunity for doing so than in the class 
room, in the presence of the German teacher, who can watch the 
pupil's first feeble steps, and give him strength by supplying him 
with the necessary words, correcting his mistakes, and affording 
opportunities for speaking. But, say some, it is impracticable 
to converse in German with persons who do not know German 
jet. Granted, for a while the teacher will need to strew in some 
English phrases or to translate some of his explanations ; there 
are moments in which cases of discipline and the like compel 
the teacher to take advantage of his familiarity with the English 
idiom, especially since he has these pupils under his charge for 
only one lesson a day. But as sure as a person cannot learn to 
swim unless he goes into the water, just so sure is it that a living 
language is learned soonest and in the most practical way by 
compelling the learner to make use of it. We all know that 
persons learning to swim tie themselves to a rope at the begin- 
ning, until they have learned to make use of their limbs and 
can balance themselves ; so we may in the beginning use some 
Englisli, but after the first year English should be abandoned 
in the German classes, if it be not intended that German in- 
truction shall be a farce.* 

* Perhaps it may be interesting to hear what a very successful teacher 
in modern languages has to say on this subject. The full quotations are 
gleaned from the preface to the "Leitfaden," by G. Heness, A. M., of 
Boston : 

*' All our immigrants unable or unwilling to pay for instruction by 
grammar and dictionary, are learning English by Mother Eve's method, and 
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Normal Class. — The constant growth of the German 
Department and the deplorable lack of German teachers forced 
me, last year, to prepare a few young ladies and gentlemen for 
the vocation. The instruction had to be given after school 
hours, and consisted chiefly of Grammar, Translation, Compo- 
sition, Literature, and Theory and Practice of Teaching, with 
discussions and criticisms. Of course, this kind of preparation 
is very imperfect, and could be given much more thoroughly if 
provision were made for a German class in the Normal School. 
In Cincinnati it was found that the teaching of German showed 
great improvement after the new teachers of the Department 
were selected from the graduates of the Normal School of that 
city. The pupils of the Normal School who intend to devote 
themselves to teaching German might take part in nearly all 
the subjects taught to their English associates, and have German 

all of them finish their course within a year or two with remarkable success, 
far outstripping those who choose a roundabout course. 

" • ♦ ♦ and finally he should explain by questions and answers all 
new words by means of the vocabulary already acquired. One principle, 
however, must guide him throughout the course — he must never speak Eng- 
lish. German must be the only means of communication between himself 
and his pupils. He must withstand every temptation to exhibit his eru- 
dition in grammar, philosophy, literature, &c., before his pupils arc prepared 
to understand what he says in German. 

"There is no longer any doubt but that this method is especially adapted 
to children. With them the teacher can act as a parent. He can render 
himself intelligible by actions not practicable with the adult. Moreover, 
children are still unbiassed in the perception of sounds, and their organs of 
speech are still so pliable as to enable them to imitate every sound correctly, 
and with very little practice. The adult has advantages which children have 
not. The reasoning powers of the former are already developed : they are 
readier to understand and to form rules for themselves. While, however, it 
is very difficult for the adult to understand and speak without translating, 
children take the new language, idiom and all, direct and at once, speak un- 
concernedly and freely, fearing neither mistakes nor the smiles of their 
schoolmates. 

"Speech, like music, is acquired by ear. In music we hear evjery sound,, 
and the ear judges of its correctness; exactly so is it in language.'' 
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instead of Geography, or some branch which they are not 
likely to ))e called upon to teach. Allow me to urge upon yon 
the necessity of the establishment of a German class in our 
city Normal School. The steady increase of pupils in onr 
different German schools, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
teachers for them, claim immediate attention. 

My attempts in preparing German teachers for their voca- 
tion can only be looked upon as a temporary expedient, and do 
not invite criticism, since almost everything was wanting that 
was necessary for success — suitable school -room, sufficient time 
for recitation, model classes, and thorough, systematic prepara- 
tion on the part of the students. The latter want, viz: gtHul 
preparation, may, it is true, be wanting in the Normal School 
at the beginning, but after a few years better results will be 
obtained than cpuld ever be hoped for from private enterprise. 

Teachers' Meetings. — Never, in any previous year, were 
the meetings of the German teachers (held every fortnight) so 
successful as they were during the year 1874-75. It seemed as 
if teachers vied with each other in the task of mutual improve- 
ment. Very few absences occurred, and the earnestness and 
ability manifested in the discussions, the importance of the 
subjects discussed, the fitness of the questions brought before 
the meetings, everything tended to make the gatheiings pleas- 
ant, interesting and instructive. It would be unjust to mention 
any one as haying contributed more than others in making 
the meetings interesting and instructive, for each and every one 
gave according to his ability, and all was received willingly and 
kindly. Although these general meetings were very fruitful of 
suggestions which could be applied immediately in the school- 
room, it is evident that your proposition to call meetings of the 
teachers of the different gi-ades will help towards a greater uni- 
formity than has hitherto been attained, and this year we shall 
carry it out, if possible, without disturbing the arrangements of 
former vears. 
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Conclusion. — It was my iutention to embody in this report 
the results of my observations made in schools during my 
sojourn in Germany last summer, but time and space forbid. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to all who so 
effectually aided me in the fulfillment of my duties. Special 
thanks I owe to the Honorable Board of Education, for increas- 
ing my time for supervision, and to yourself, for numerous 
kind suggestions and effectual help. 
Respectfully submitted, 

L. Elekm, 
Supervising Principal Ger, Dej)t. 
Cleveland, Oct. 15, 1875. 



BEPORT ON PRIMARY INSTRUCTIOX. 
To Andrew J. Rickoff, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir : — In accordance with your request, I submit my 
second report of the Primary Schools of this city. 

The time which has elapsed since the writing of my former 
report has given opportunity to judge more accurately of 
methods of instruction, and to calculate with greater nicety how 
varied and rich the harvest may be, which five hours of daily 
apphcation, aided by the efforts of a skillful teacher, will bring 
to a child. 

It must be admitted that in this country, at least, the science 
of education is so empirical, that it sways and wavers with the 
lightest breath of public opinion. Hence, what is chiefly valua- 
ble in a report like this must, it seems to me, be its record of 
what can be and really is done in the schools. The science of 
education being a deductive one, these data will do their part 
toward convincing the popular mind in regard to what is really 
attainable in the education of children. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

It was not until the year just closed that we were able to sys- 
tematize our Language Lessons, grade them for the different 
classes and place them upon an assured basis. Inasmuch as this 
was a problem which we were working out ourselves, without 
precedent and without assistance, it required time and patience 
to discover, not only what was possible, but what was expedient 
and best adapted to our circumstances. 

The importance of special lessons in the use of language 
can scarcely be over-estimated. By the vocabulary we habitually 
employ, by the grammatical forms we use, by our selection and 
pronunciation of words, are we daily judged. This becomes a 
most subtle and delicate test, and from its application none 
escape. Our acquirements may be extensive and varied, yet, if 
we have no command of the instrument by which we impart our 
knowledge, we are robbed of one-half its value. It is vain to 
rely upon ordinary undirected conversation to give power over 
language. It does not succeed in eradicating errors, even in 
cultivated homes. It is true, were home and street pure in 
diction, accurate in pronunciation, and correct in form, our task, 
though not removed, would be materially lightened. But as we 
all know, they are none of these. The children of cultured 
parents, through contact with ignorant servants, acquire their 
forms of speech. The words of very noble men and women are 
often extremely awry. Even the platform and the pulpit are not 
entirely free from error. One recalls with despairing astonish- 
ment the story of Athenian audiences which would not brook a 
mispronounced word, but flung it back corrected to tlie speaker's 
lips. 

With the teachers of error at every hand,, the school I am 
convinced would greatly err did it not earnestly strive to throw 
its power into the opposing scale, not merely by example, but by 
precept and earnest effort. I am not now speaking of grammar— 
of nouns, and verbs, and adjectives — of pulling sentences to 
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pieces to see how they are made ; but of the antithesis of all 
this, the putting words together to express thought, the work 
which begins with the lisping baby, and ends I know not when. 

And yet, that the intimate relation existing between the 
Language Lessons and other school work may be generally recog- 
nized and insisted upon, we group the lessons, so far as prac^ti- 
cable, about the regular studies. In this way every reading 
lesson may become the text for a language lesson. The meaning 
and use of the words employed, other words which would express 
the same idea, choice among different arrangements of words as 
to which would be the best, and finally a reproduction of the 
thought expressed ; each holds an unquestioned place in any 
treatment of the reading lesson which looks toward training in 
language. 

In the lowest grades, we group the Language Lessons about 
Reading and Object Lessons ; in the higher, about Reading, 
Geography and History ; in the highest, about Reading, History 
and Grammar. These do not include all the variety of training 
which is given, but they enable us to put our Language Lessons 
upon a firmer basis than might perhaps be possible in any other 
way. 

The results sought in these lessons are to train the pupils in 
conversation, in accurate description and reliable narration ; at 
the same time to increase their vocabulary, to show the beauty 
and harmony of language, to study words, to improve pronun- 
ciation, to correct colloquial errors, and to teach the use of con- 
ventional forms and polite phrases. 

The written exercises begin with the copied sentence and 
continue parallel with all the oral work of the child, giving 
abundant opportunity for acquiring the correct use of capitals, 
the general principles of punctuation, the conventional forms of 
letter-writing, together with the ability to express thought 
in written form. In these written lessons it is made a matter of 
importance^ that the children write no more words incorrectly 

11 
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than can possibly be avoided. They are always at liberty to ask 
the spelling of a word. It is ruinous to toll children to spell as 
well as they can. Their best spelling is often incorrect, and soon 
they become accustomed to seeing words wrongly spelled and 
think nothing about it. Moreover, the time we really want 
to know how to spell a word is when we wiite it, not at some 
future time after the writing has been done. If we are told when 
we want to know, the probabilities are that the mind will take 
cognizance of it, and the correct spelling be remembered as it 
would not under other circumstances. Lastly, it cultivates the 
habit of referring to authority, aiid we substitute the diction- 
ary for the teacher as soon as practicable. 

The definite plan of concentric circles is never lost sight of. 
The lessons of the little child of six are made to contain the 
germs of all that he will do when he reaches the highest gram- 
mar grade ; and each year's course is but a growth from and 
expansion of the work which preceded it. 

For our picture lessons we have used those of the text-books, 
beginning with the primer and ending with the geography. 
Prang's excellent chromos have aided much in enabling pupUs 
and teachers to obtain correct ideas of animals and birds. With 
each returning spring the children come back with renewed 
pleasure and earnestness to the study of plants and flowers. 

One criticism made with justice upon primary courses of 
study it has been our effort to disarm. I refer to the fact that 
children leaving school in the fourth year ordinarily go without 
the slightest knowledge of history. Of the history of the coun- 
try of which they soon are to become a component, and may be 
controlling part, they are absolutely ignorant. Christopher 
Columbus is a name unknown. George Washington is in some 
vague and indefinite way associated with a little hatchet, though 
the terms of the connection are by no means clear ;^' while of 
Lincoln they have heard and possess a floating idea that he had 
something to do with the last war. 
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This is not true of American children, of course, but the 
condition of many German and Bohemian pupils is actually as 
stated. Their parents know nothing of American history, never 
speak of it, and how could the children learn ? Could we rely 
upon these pupils entering the B Grammar class, all would be 
well, but we cannot. After they have learned to read, have 
acquired the simplest processes of mathematics, they will go. 
Notliing less than a compulsory law will retain them, for the 
requirement of self-support is imperative. What we do must be 
done quickly, if we would benefit this transient class. 

Throughout the entire course, and especially in the B Primary 
year, considerable time is given to exercises, both oral and 
written, in the reproduction of the language of others. The 
technical results desired are to give the pupils new words, teach 
them various forms of sentences and to cultivate their taste. 

To attain these results, and at the same time give the chil- 
dren something worth their while to remember, nothing seemed 
better than stories of American history. We have used them 
two years with the best results ; frequently in American pupils 
developing a real desire to read and know more of history, quite 
independent of school work, and giving to children of foreign 
parentage many facts and ideas wholly beyond their reach in any 
otlier way. 

One thing ought never to be disregarded by teachers or 
parents in the selection of poems and stories for children to 
learn. It is, that these selections should be worth learning. I 
do not mean that they necessarily should be chosen because of 
facts they contain, or positive knowledge they will impart, not 
at all. Fancy is quite as much a part of the child's symmetrical 
development as fact ; but they should in all respects be pure, 
expressed in good English, and destitute of slang. I know 
nothing which requires more careful supervision on the part of 
both parents and teachers than the reading matter which is put 
into children's hands. Books and stories coming from high 
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sources are frequently very exceptionable, from the sensational 
taste to which they pander. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Concerning Object Lessons, we reached one conclusion, 
namely : that to attain the best results it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the matter of different subjects studied should be care- 
fully prepared by some one, arranged in compact form and given 
to the teachers. It is a very easy thing to say that the truly 
devoted teacher would do this for herself. This is more readily 
said, I have observed, by those whose knowledge of Object Les- 
sons has been gained by seeing other people give them than by 
those who have attempted it themselves. 

The fact is, that to prepare the subject-matter for an Object 
Lesson, worthy of the name, upon any object whatever, is no 
light task. With small children the difficulty of the problem 
lies not so much in what shall be put in, as what should be left 
out. The preparation of lessons upon common animals, as cat 
and cow, well known birds, as duck, turkey and robin, will tax 
one's efforts almost beyond belief. In the first place, the teacher 
must have at command the exact words to express the forms 
that the child sees. The child will tell what he sees and knows 
as well as he can, and his teacher must be prepared to accept his 
expressions, to aid him in modifying them, and to suggest others. 
These terms must be scientifically accurate, yet they must con- 
sist of common words. And so it is necessary to consult author- 
ity after authority, gaining a word from one, a suggestion from 
another, an interesting fact from a third, simply to get an accu- 
rate description of a common animal in terms which, children 
may understand and enjoy. And after all one's laborious efforts 
it is by no means unusual to have a really excellent author, when 
about to treat of a common animal or bird, calmly observe : "It 
is so well known that no description is necessary." All this 
must be done to prepare the teacher simply to listen to the chil- 
dren's efforts. 
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Then, if there are interesting facts or curious habits which 

the children would be interested to learn, and which would aid 

to fix the lesson in the memory, the teacher dare not tell them 

I without knowing that they are true. Then begins the weary 

I examination of authorities, and the resources of private and 

I public libraries are exhausted, as well as the patience of well- 

! informed friends, ere the task is completed. We all know that 

' not one teacher in twenty is in a position to do this work. 

I However willing and able she may be, she has neither the time 

nor the opportunity to do it. 

After all this has been done for and given to the teacher, there 
remains quite enough to tax her powers in the manner of pre- 
sentation. Here her experience comes to her assistance, and 
with all the facts in her possession she varies, combines, modi- 
fies, displaying a series of achievements which seem almost mar- 
velous to one accustomed only to the dull routine of text-book 
instruction. 

I have discussed this subject at length to show what assist- 
I ance is needed, in order to make Object Lessons anything more 

than a name ; and at the same time to expi-ess to Mrs. Rickoff, 
I who gave us the results of her years of study on the subject, 

our appreciation of what she did for us. By meeting the teach- 
ers at the Institute and at the monthly meetings throughout the 
year, she made it possible for all to give Object Lessons intelli- 
gently — for the majority to give them successfully. Many 
teachers taking up the subject with interest, followed out and 
enlarged upon the lessons given, others covered only the ground 
assigned, others did not complete it. But every one did some- 
thing. In the D grade the lessons were given upon the objects 
at school and at home ; in the C grade upon fruits, leaves, grains, 
animals, birds and plants. 

With each returning year our teachers are becoming better 
able to face this "b^tenoir" of modern teaching. The criti- 
cisms of others no better informed than ourselves do not have 
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quite the extinguishing effect they once had. The old catch- 
words do not conjure as they formerly did, and the Tague mys- 
tery which once surrounded the subject is slowly dissipating 
before the light of experience and knowledge. 

READING. 

The aim of our method of teaching Reading is to enable 
the child, at the end of his third year in school, to read any 
matter found anywhere, which is upon the plane of his compre- 
hension. With this aim in view, in the lowest gi*ade we give 
one-half, and in the two immediately above more than one-third, 
of the entire time in school to the study of Reading, and this 
exclusive of the time devoted to the cognate studies of spelling 
and language lessons. Including these, more than half of the 
time of the second and third years and fully two-thirds of the 
time of the first year is devoted to acquiring the ability to read. 

Through the adoption of the phonic method, its better com- 
prehension by the teachers, and the skill which comes with 
practice, the growing problem is not how the pupils shall become 
competent to perform the prescribed work, but by what means 
and from what sources they shall be supplied with extra reading 
matter which their advancement requires. The old dictum that 
a child should read his book over and over finds but few totlo jt 
honor. It is granted, I may say by all, that in order to 
teach a child to read well, he should read broadly upon his 
plane of comprehension. Because he has acquired the words and 
understands the thought of his scliool reader, it by no means 
follows that he has sounded the depths of all human knowledge 
which can be conveyed even by words of two syllables. School 
readers, so far as my observation extends, are not compiled with 
any such aim in view. 

For four years have we supplied this annually recurring need 
by the publication of weekly leaves, distributed to the children 
every Monday morning. These papers have brought the School 
reading and the home reading more nearly together than any 
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other means we could employ. No book in my opinion could 
wisely be made to take their place, for it would fail in that 
essential characteristic — freshness. 

No one would attempt to teach a child to read music by con- 
tinually presenting to him the same score ; nor would any one 
dream of developing the power to draw by working continually 
upon one object. Still less should we expect to teach a child to 
read by confining his efforts to a single book or a single style of 
composition. 

The lessons of the reading book and the matter which the 
child essays to read at home are widely different. The one, con- 
sisting of a carefully graded series, is read under the teacher's eye, 
with all the difficulties removed, or at least greatly lessened ; the 
other comes as it happens, is filled with new words, and teems 
with new ideas. It is this which causes the wide discrepancy so 
often seen between the judgment of the teacher and the parent. 
I am convinced that the teacher has absolutely no means of ac- 
curately determining the child's ability and progrefes, until she 
can give him a lesson entirely new, and observe with w hat success 
he masters its difficulties and expresses its thought. 

The parent is continually doing this ; the teacher, when con- 
fined to text-books, never ; and the result is a difference of 
opinion which makes each incomprehensible to the other. 

The fact that the child reads his school reader can never be 
safely taken in proof that he can read other books as well ; it 
not unfrequently happens that that is the only book he can read. 

I do not mean to be understood as preferring the leaves to 
a regular reading book, or recommending that they should take 
its place, but simply that they should supplement its work and 
be the test of its success The child should have contiuual 
practice in reading matter which he never saw before, and no 
book, however excellent, can do that for him. 

While the Reading which shows the intelligence of the pupil, 
his comprehension of the text, and the power to impart its 
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meaning to others is all, perhaps, that we could reasonably ex- 
pect, the cultivation of the speaking voice is somewhat less than 
we could desire. 

Children learn little of this by training and much through 
imitation. Our teachers are careful and painstaking. They do 
their best; but the absence of any acknowledged standard, the 
fact that there is no one who has made the study of the speaking 
voice a specialty, and to whom they can apply for assistance and 
instruction, makes it impossible to produce results which under 
different circumstances might be gained. With little children 
imitation is principally to be relied upon, yet a majority of 
teachers go before their classes with a feeling of uncertainty 
which is painful, and must in some degree mar their efforts. 

I know that a judicious and natural elocutionist is a person 
most difficult to obtain, and I should scarcely be in favor of 
turning our helpless children over to the tender mercies of such 
a one, even if found ; but if the teachers might receive elocu- 
tionary instructions it would, I am convinced, work to the ad- 
vantage of tlie schools. 

It is not to be expected that all children can become easy, 
fluent, natural readers — whoever confidently expects this will 
be disappointed. That all may learn to read intelligently is, I 
believe, possible, but I question if that power can be gained by 
reading alone. Since the power of expression depends upon the 
power of comprehension, the children should have frequent op- 
portunities of listening to reading of matter other than that of 
their text-book. Their effort to comprehend what others express 
assists in giving expression to their own thought. 

In many of the schools, the reading time of Friday afternoon 
is devoted to the reading, either by the teacher or pupils, of 
stories or descriptions selected from books and papers brought to 
school for the purpose. The practice leads to much greater im- 
provement than seems commensurate with the effort. The 
sight of another doing what each might do, the consciousness 
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of having once done well, the care requisite to thorough prepa- 
ration, all tend to produce the happiest results. 

NUMBER*. 

The use of objects to develop the idea of Xumber is so trite 
a subject that it seems as if there were nothing more which 
could be said concerning it. But it is one thing to have the 
fact simply accepted, and quite a diiferent thing to have each 
teacher so firm a believer that she will not attempt to give a 
lesson without the visible means of illustrating it. The use of 
objects in the Number lessons is, I may say, in our schools con- 
sidered quite as indispensable as the book or black-board in a 
Reading lesson. As a result, much which was once difficult is 
now easy, and the early lessons in Number are robbed of half 
their terror. 

However, as the child progi^esses, it becomes very evident 
that it is one thing to determine the result of a combination, 
and quite another to fix that result in memory. The childish 
mind seems wholly unable to accept a single demonstration of 
an arithmetical truth, and then to learn the fact therefrom. 
There is a continual tendency to go back to the demonstration, 
completely ignoring the result previously gained. To this ten- 
dency we give the name of "counting," and strive by every 
means in our power to bauish it from the lesson. Yet it is as 
universal as childhood, and must be as natural. However, if 
not overcome, it destroys all arithmetical proficiency, and how 
to keep its power and break the force of its weakening tendency 
is the problem. The only solution that we have found in the les- 
sons of the second year is to teach the children to find the "ten" 
in the combination. This makes the process of going back so 
simple that the child can do it without conscious effort, and 
finally forgets to go back at all. This is the only explanation 
that I can as yet offer — that "finding the 10," as it is called, 
hafi made the earlv efforts in Addition so easv and so accurate. 
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This is, however, the method of an immature mind, and after 
the second year I am not prepared to advocate its use. There 
is no royal road to the Multiplication table. A knowledge of 
the Addition and Subtraction tables does not come by the 
asking. It is gained only at the price of hard work on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. The many devices of an ingenious 
teacher will naturally assist the pupil ; but despite all, hard 
work, conscious work, must be done, and he himself must do it- 
Accuracy in Addition must be especially required and insisted 
upon, and never overlooked ; for upon it depends all the 
progress which the child will ever make in Arithmetical studies. 
It is tiie sine qua non of success. 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDY. 

The improvements which have taken place in the methods 
of teaching within the last ten years astonish all who take the 
trouble to give the matter even a cursory examination. The 
dull monotony of the school-room has given place to bright, 
heaUhful life ; the child learns because knowledge is attractive ; 
everything within reach which will quicken, interest and hold 
his attention is eagerly appropriated to his use, and the result is 
what we might expect. Yet, side by side with our greatest 
success lies our greatest danger. The old-faslxioned district 
school, with all its faults, did one thing well — it taught its 
pupils to use books. The book was the main-stay of both 
teacher and pupil. With our better methods of teaching, with 
oral instruction proved beyond dissent to be the most efficient 
•in developing the childish mind, the danger is, in the lower 
grades at least, that the children fail to learn the use of books. 
They will accomplish so much more, and gain it so much easier, 
that a teacher, looking only to the absolute knowledge gained, 
will unconsciously ignore the book and lead the children to rely 
wholly upon her. 

Conscious of this tendency, there has been a persistent effort 
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in all the Primary grades to teach the children to study, to 
learn from books for themselves. They have never been required 
to do anything which was not easily within their powers, but 
they were required to do what they could. These exercises are 
always brief, the object being not how much the children shall 
learn, but that they shall learn something unaided. 

The world's lore is stored in books, and the pawer to extract 
it from them is one greatly to be desired. Let this power be 
regarded as one of the accepted aims of primary instruction, 
and it will quietly fall into its proper position, neither giving 
place to others nor unduly crowding them from their rightful 
sphere. 

PROMOTIONS IN PRIMARY GRADES. 

The Course of Study assumes, the annual promotion of pu- 
pils. While as a whole, the classes are promoted at the close of 
the school year, there have been in accordance with your in- 
structions, many deviations from this rule. Whenever a class 
or any reasonable section of a class succeed in completing the 
work of a grade before the close of the year,, they have been pro- 
moted, with the best results. Such classes are continually ap- 
pearing, and simple justice demands that they should have an 
opportunity to pass on as rapidly as their acquirements will 
enable them. 

A careful study of the facts, however, has convinced me that 
great care must be exercised in these irregular promotions in 
the lowest grades. It sometimes happens that advancement in 
one or two of the principal studies of a grade is proffered as a 
claim for promotion, to the exclusion of others, very desirable, 
though not ranking as grade studies. For example, the promo- 
tion of Primary children depends largely on their ability to read 
and their comprehension of Number. It is on the basis of these 
two that the estimates of readiness for promotion are principally 
made. Yet, Writing, Spelling, training in Language, Music, 
Drawing, Object-Lessons, Gymnastics and general culture of 
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mind and manners are^ as all agree^ indispensable to the sym- 
metrical and harmonious development of the child. 

The danger is, that the latter will be neglected in order 
unduly to push the former. This is especial!}' to be feared 
where a teacher*s reputation in some measure is supposed to de- 
pend upon the rapid promotion of her pupils It induces a 
feverish condition among both teachers and pupils which seems 
to me far from healthful. 

If children have been delayed for any reason in their school- 
work, and are past the normal age, they may safely be pushed. 
But to push little children, directly or indirectly, seems to me 
an unwise and cruel thing. It matters little how the pressure 
is applied, whether it be the efforts of the teacher, the wishes of 
the parents, the ambition of the pupils, — the result is the same. 

Again and again within the last three 3'ears, have classes 
been presented to me for promotion, which seemed to have ful- 
filled every condition that I could impose, except one — age. 
But when schools whose average age is seven or seven and a half 
are represented as thirsting for the intricacies of Addition, and 
longing for the Multiplication Table, I most respectfully decline 
to supply their wants. In place of advancing them to a higher 
^rade, I, have broadened the work of their own, by extending 
their reading, increasing their language lessons, improving their 
writing, giving them a wider out-look upon their own plane in 
lieu of removing them to a higher. As a consequence, there are 
really in the two lower grades, distinctive sub-grades, though 
these do not appear either in the statistical tables or in the 
Course of Study, These " sub-grades" differ, not in kind bat in 
degree. Where the fact of immaturity does not complicate the 
problem, the classes are promoted ; where their age will not war- 
rant it, their own work is broadened. Many classes have been 
promoted, some have been held to their grade, the ultimate 
standard having been, in every case, what justice to the eh^ 
seemed to demand. There is little danger of erring in the refusal 
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to promote ; since, in order to withstand the combined pressure- 
of parents, teachers and pupils, the responsible party must be 
Tery sure of the ultimate support of their better judgment. 

Interpreted in this way, our standard of promotion is elastic,, 
responding instantly to the advancement of the pupil, yet op- 
pressing neither teachers or children with the feeling that cer- 
tain demands must be met oftener than at one stated penod, 
nor permitting the feverish anxiety concerning promotions to 
extend itself throughout the year. 

In conchision, I wish to express to you my most sincere and 
hearty gratitude for the unwavering support, the kindly criti- 
cism, the efficient and timely aid which in every circumstance 
of doubt and discouragement it has been my privilege to receive. 
To this, more than to all else, do I attribute whatever measure 
of success has attended my labors. 

Respectfully yours, 

Harriet L. Keeleh. 



LANGUAGE IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 

To A. J. RiCKOFF, 

Superiniefideni of Instruction : 

Sir: — At your request I respectfully submit the following 
st^itements and suggestions concerning the work in Language 
and Grammar in the Grammar grades. 

That exercises in the correct use of Language should be 
given in all grades of school is clearly shown by the mistakes 
which pupils make in attempting to express even their most 
clearly conceived thoughts. That many of these errors are due 
to thoughtlessness, is no argument against the giving of such 
lessons. Indeed, a correct and ready use of Language is an art 
as difficult of accomplishment as that of Music, Drawing, 
Painting, etc., and is secured only through practice. Gram- 
matical terms, definitions and rules are well enough for advanced 
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classes, but in the earlier Grammar grades they are useless lum- 
ber, and their introduction may well be delayed. Not only are 
careful and regular exercises in the correct use of Language 
given in all grades of our schools, but the entire school work is 
80 conducted as to contributfe dii-ectly to clearness of thought 
and accuracy of expression. The character of these exercises 
depends on the immediate object sought through their agency. 
The attempt to make too much out of any one lesson is quite 
sure to impair its value in every particular. Every lesson in 
T^anguage and Composition is supposed to have some one object 
in view more prominently than any other. If this object be 
readiness and accuracy of expression, a subject is selected with 
which the pupils are familiar. If habits of observation are to be 
cultivated, exercises which call for statements concerning those 
things which have come under the pupils' notice, are given. If 
the object is the encouragement of the reflective and reasoning 
faculties, then the exercise is conducted with this end in view. 
All such exercises require not only the encouragement, but the 
criticism, of the teacher. Too much criticism is sure to discour- 
age those in greatest need of help. One or two poiats of criti- 
cism are usually selected at each exercise ; such as the choice of 
words, mode of expression, continuity of thought, etc., other 
errors being overlooked. Clearness of expression is a point for 
criticism never to be neglected. The character of the criticism 
is quite the same, whether the exercise be oral or written. 

It is obvious that no subject is suitable for an exercise in 
Language or Composition unless it appeal to the understanding 
of the pupil in such a way that his intelligence can respond. 
Exercises are frequently given which call for investigation and 
reseiirch. These are excellent as preparatory exercises. Clearly 
defined thought is essential to well-arranged and definite sen- 
tences. It is, therefore, essential that familiar subjects be 
chosen lis a basis for such exercises. The sentences being alike, 
the unit of thought and of expression receives constant atten- 
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tion. Too much care cannot be bestowed upon this point. 
Much uncertain and blundering work arises from the fact that 
pupils do not know when they have completely expressed a 
thought. Much is gained in this respect by requiring pupils to 
construct sentences complying strictly with given conditions, 
excluding all superfluous w:orchr. - As a rule, however, all 
requirements should be general in their application, leaving to 
the pupil the choice and arrangement of the words of his sen- 
tence. These exercises are gradually extended to include several 
sentences, and in time, paragraphs. No exercise in Language or 
Composition is valuable unless it demands and receives the indi- 
vidual effort of the pupil. Individual thought underlies all 
success. 

The distinction between an ordinary recitation and a Lan- 
guage le^on is not always appreciated even by teachers. Each , 
should supplement the other, but neither can take the place of 
the other. The one seeks the development of facts — is a ques- 
tioning to ascertain how well a pupil understands what he is 
studying — ^is a test of the defects and accuracy of his informa- 
tion ; the other, using these facts already developed in regular 
school work or otherwise, seeks the development of proper 
forms of expression. The development of fact is no necessary 
part of a Language exercise. It consists wholly in expressing 
correctly and promptly that which the pupil already knows. 
Such exercises enlarge the pupil's vocabulary and familiarize 
him with the use of words. 

The means, therefore, by which we seek to secure good 
results in Language, lie in the common-place subjects with 
which the pupil is familiar, and in the themes for study in 
regular school work. Our pupils are surrounded by that of 
which they know something, and to which their attention may 
with profit be directed. There is, perhaps, no subject of study 
pursued in the Grammar grades which may "be made to con- 
tribute so much to the general intelligence of pupils as Geogra- 
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phy — in the broader and more general view that must be taken 
of the subject in connection with Language exercises. The 
character of the people of various states and countries, their oc- 
cupation and productions, and the reasons therefor; governments 
and religions ; face of the country; river and mountain systems ; 
contrast in size, wealth and influence, with surrounding states 
or countries — these and kindred subjects afford an excellent 
basis for Language lessons. A valuable exercise, and one fre- 
quently employed, consists in the reproduction by the pupil, in 
his own language, of that which he has read or heard. In the 
more advanced Grammar grades, the conversion of poetry into 
elegant prose is an exercise productive of excellent results. 

All the exercises to which reference is made above are given 
both orally and in writing. Letter-writing receives attention in 
all the grades. 

Grammatical terms are employed to a limited extent, even in 
the C and D Grammar classes. While certain desirable results 
may be secured by the use of these terms, it is quite evident 
that the time spent in their study might be employed to better 
advantage. A certain amount of technical instruction may be 
desirable. A knowledge of the sentence as such is essential. 
Its definition is quite unimportant. The ability to select the 
bare expression (subject and predicate) is of vastly more import- 
ance than to be able to define these terms. 

The critical analysis of sentences is not attempted in the 
lower Grammar grades. Construction exercises in the use of 
subject and predicate, and their immediate modifications, are 
given, the effort being to determine how the various elements of 
the sentence modify the subject and predicate rather than to 
determine their technical differences. The use of the various 
elements of the simple sentence is taught in the C and D Gram- 
mar grades, so that when pupils of the B gi'ade take up the 
study of technical Grammar, they have only to learn and apply 
the grammatical terms usually employed, carrying the use of the 
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Tarious terms further than heretofore, and doing more in the 
way of analysis. 

In the succeeding grade — A Grammar — the work of the B 
grade is carefully and systematically reviewed, the rules of 
syntax being taken up in detail, and extended exercises in analy- 
sis and parsing given. The thoroughness and intelligence with 
which pupils accomplish their work is tested by their ability to 
construct original sentences illustrating the various points that 
come under consideration. It is probably time that more time 
than is actually necessary is still devoted to technical Grammar 
in the A and B Grammar grades. Too much time certainly is 
spent in mechanical arrangement, and in the discussion of close 
technical differences. 

While it is quite impossible to determine to what extent 
pupils may have been benefited by the exercises in Language 
and Composition given throughout all the grades, it is never- 
theless evident to any one acquainted with the history of our 
schools that very desirable progress has been made. 

L. W. Day. 



PHYSICS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

A. J. RiCKOFF, 

Superintendent of Instruction, 

Dear Sir : Permit me to submit to you a short report on 
the degree of success which has attended the introduction of 
the study of Science into our Grammar Schools. 

Instruction in the elements of Physical Science — or Natural 
Philosophy — was commenced in the B and C Grammar grades 
(sixth and seventh school years), four years ago. In the mean 
time 4,117 pupils have participated in its advantages. Each 
class devotes to this work from forty-five to fifty minutes a 
week, either in a single lesson, or, at the option of the teacher, 

12 
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in daily lessons of ten minutes each. During the past year 
the instruction was given by thirty-four teachers. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

The instrudtors of these classes deserve great credit for the 
satisfactory results which they have obtained notwithstanding 
the obstacles in their way, such as the brevity of time given to 
the study, the novelty of it, the lack of suitable apparatus, and 
on the part of many teachers, a want of thorough preparation 
for teaching the subject. 

This want was so well understood that you requested me to 
meet them at the general Saturday meetings, so as to familiar- 
ize them with the work. The teachers have shown great inte- 
rest in these lessons. We came together twice a month in the 
years 1871-2 and 1872-3 ; and once a month, or nearly so, 
during the past two years. Each lesson was about forty min- 
utes long. 

While this kind of instruction greatly assisted the teacher 
who as yet was unfamiliar with even the elements of science, it 
has not proved adequate to the wants of those teachers who, 
after attending it two years or more, naturally feel desirous of a 
more advanced course of instruction. Such a course might 
comprise a series of lectures on the fundamental truths in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. It would benefit not only the instructors 
of science, but also the entire corps of teachers ; and the hope 
has frequently been expressed that our High School apparatus 
may soon be such as to meet the requirements of at least a few 
such lectures. 

As a means of additional help to the teachers, a few hours 
which, with the consent of the Principals of High Schools, 
could be spared from my time in the High School on Monday, 
were spent in giving lessons to some of the classes, or in exam- 
ining others, and in assisting in a general way wherever assist- 
ance was desirable. 
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A set of plain, inexpensive apparatus, to which you alluded 
in the Thirty-Fifth Beport, has since been manufactured in the 
East. It consists of articles, such as barometer, prism, and 
electro-magnet, the making of which is more difficult for 
pupil and teacher than many other contrivances which have 
been made by them. A number of such sets, sufficient to pro- 
vide at least one for each school, could be manufactured in our 
city probably as well and cheaply as elsewhere. 

RESULTS. 

Notwithstanding the impediments and difficulties experi- 
enced in this new enterprise, some very good results can already 
be shown. It does not lie m the nature of the study of element- 
ary science, that with only forty-five minutes instruction per 
week, these results can be seen by the eye, as e, ^., the effects 
of Drawing ; or perceived by the ear, as when a chorus is accu 
rately rendered ; but that there have been several advantages 
derived from the study of science can nevertheless be shown. 

In the first place, the pupils of these grades have acquired an 
amount of practical and scientific information which without 
the introduction of Physics into the Course of Study, they 
would never have received while in the Grammar Schools. This 
statement is proved by the success attending their examinations, 
for which the questions were made by myself. Although per- 
centage results should seldom form the criteria whereby teacher, 
scholar or branch of study is to be judged, yet the fact deserves 
particular mention, that I have at times been able to submit to 
the B Grammar pupils, questions used in the examination of pu- 
pils in the second year of the High School ; and that the same 
class has acquitted itself with good credit on a set of questions, 
all of which were taken literally from examination papers which 
Prof. Tyndall prepared for the science classes in London. 

Secondly, the powers of observation of the pupils have been 
greatly increased and rendered more acute. This is borne out 
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by the multitude of questions on matters of practical import- 
ance, of scientific enquiry and of genei*al knowledge, that are 
now asked by pupils. A boy has many opportunities for using 
th3 observing faculty, but he needs direction ; he must be taught 
how to use his powers to the best advantage. Lessons in ele- 
mentary science are well adapted to this purpose. There are 
the weather, the atmosphere, light, heat and electricity, together 
with the multitudinous applications of Nature's forces, in me- 
chanical contrivances to be met with on every hand. Still, his 
perceptions will lie in chaotic confusion unless sifted, classified, 
analyzed and compared by the teacher, after approved methods 
and with technical helps. In some of my visits to class-rooms 
I have been surprised to find not only that a large number of 
the pupils in a room would each have one or more questions to 
ask, but that their questions gave evidence of thought, of keen 
perception and of an uncontrollable desire to have them an- 
swered thoroughly. This spirit of enquiry has been felt by some 
of the teachers as a great inconvenience ; but it is hoped that 
continued practice in teaching the subject will help them to see 
that this spirit is of the greatest value in the education of the 
young. 

It may not be out of place to add, that an increased circula- 
tion of popular books on science, and, generally speaking, a 
great improvement in the taste of the pupils of those ages for 
solid reading, have been reported to me by teachers and other 
persons competent to know. 

methods. 

Before describing the method by which science has been 
taught in the Grammar grades, allow me to explain briefly the 
meaning of the term method. 

In teaching science two elements are dealt with : real, tangi- 
ble things, or facts ; and the mental process by which to master 
them. The former are given us by nature, the mental process 
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is that of the mind. Any mental process that has special 
reference to a specific kind of work, is a method. Now, the 
method is of greater importance than more facts, hecause meth- 
od is the result of the world's study through centuries. Facts, 
however, are merely the materials for thought, and are abundant 
at all times ; while methods, which are the results of thought, 
have at all times been exceedingly rare. , Facts ever remain the 
same ; methods ever vary with the progress of the world. 
While a knowledge of facts is of great value, a knowledge of 
method is far more so, and of especial value in education. The 
method of science is a mental process having for its object a 
knowledge of truth, that is, of truth acquired objectively, by 
one's own faculties and thought. The method of science leads 
to a scientific habit of mind, a habit which fits a man for any 
regular pursuit in life, and unfits him for none. (On the con- 
tinent of Europe, young persons without science instruction are 
of late being debarred from situations in trading, technical and 
other establishments ; the Gmmmar Schools in Germany have, 
for this and other reaons, introduced the elements of Physical 
and Chemical Science long ago. ) 

Among experimental sciences. Physics is best adapted to 
elementary instruction, because its phenomena fall within the 
observation and grasp of tlie young learner. Its reasoning pro- 
cesses, although profound, are yet capable of elementary appli- 
cation ; and I shall not stand in fear of ever having to take my 
statement back if I here assert that the elements of Physics are 
no more difficult to a young person than the elements of Arith- 
metic. But either study, to be taught successfully, requires a 
good method ; and with only forty-five or fifty minutes allotted 
to science, the " How to teach it" becomes an all-important mat- 
ter. First, it is necessary to confine ourselves to a judicious 
selection of phenomena having regard to simplicity, frequency of 
occurrence, preciseness and availability. Next, the pupil by 
thorough process of instruction is led to laws rind principles; 
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and lastly, these laws have to be shown by the application, 
or use, that is made of them. The teacher performs the experi- 
ments required in the course. Those of the pupils who show 
the least degree of aptitude or eagerness — and they are not 
wanting — try experiments and construct simple apparatus with 
or without the teacher's aid. 

With all its imperfections, this plan is followed by good re- 
sults. It has grown up in our soil ; it is the offspring of exist- 
ing conditions, and it will for some time to come, remain the 
sine qua non of Science instruction in the public school. Wher- 
ever it has been adopted, the effects have been favorable ; 
whereas, scientific programmes lacking adaptability to the 
wants of classes and teachers, have so far conspicuously failed 
to confer any considerable advantages upon the schools for 
which they have been elaborated. 

The pupil's use of a text-book in Science rests on at least as 
good a claim as his use of text-books in Oeography and Arith- 
metic. The time conceded to Science is as yet very short; 
the book therefore furnishes opportunity for solid study and 
review. Teachers of Geography and Arithmetic have been 
trained and examined in the studies which they teach, while our 
Science-instructors, as a rule, have not ; hence much of the in- 
struction, especially the experimental portion of it, must bo 
supplied by the printed page. An additional argument in favor 
of the use of a text-book has frequently been the fact that the 
pupils of the grades which study Science are of an age when a 
taste for reading is being formed. At this period it seems de- 
sirable to introduce them to scientific literature in order tha*t 
they may become conversant with its language ; for scientific 
articles, essays, magazines and lecture-abstracts, to be favored, 
read, and understood by the masses require some previous 
study of the subjects to which they pertain. 
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conclusion. 

In conclusion, allow me to quote from Herbert Spencer's 
•* Education :" " For leaving out only some very small classes, 
what are all men employed in ? They are employed in the pro- 
duction, preparation, and distribution of commodities. And on 
what does efficiency in the production, preparation and distribu- 
tion of commodities depend ? It depends on the use of meth- 
ods fitted to the respective natures of these commodities ; it 
depends on the adequate knowledge of their physical, chemical 
or vital properties, as the case may be ; that is, it depends on 
Science. This order of knowledge, which is in great part ig- 
nored in our school-courses, is the order of knowledge underly- 
ing the right performance of all those processes by which 
civilized life is made possible. * * Thus to the 

question with which we set out — what knowledge is of most 
worth ? The uniform reply is : Science. This is the verdict on 
all the counts. For direct self-preservation, or the maintenance 
of life and health, the all-important knowledge is: Science. 
For that indirect self-preservation which we call * gaining a live- 
lihood,* the knowledge of greatest value is : Science. For the 
true discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance is to 
be found only in : Science. For that interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the citizen cannot rightly 
regulate his conduct, the indispensable key is : Science I * 
yet this is the kind of knowledge only now receiving a grudging 
recognition." 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. L. HOTZE. 

Cleveland, 0., Nov. 1, 1876. 
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PENMANSHIP,— REPORT OF MR. A. P. ROOT. 

A. J. RiCKOFF, Esq., 

Superintendent of Instruction : 
Sir : — I respectfully submit this my second Report of the 
Writing Department of the Cleveland Schools. 

METHODS OF IXSTRUCTIOX. 

Systematic instruction is now commenced in the first term 
of the first year. Success, however, in these preliminary steps, 
is much more dependent upon the example the teacher may set, 
in her black-board writing daily, than on the repeated analysis 
of letters ; therefore it is absolutely necessary that the teachers 
of the Primary grades write well, at least upon the board. 
Pupils of these grades are taught to sit easily at the desk and 
hold the pencil correctly. This is followed by practice on the 
straight slanting line and the right and left curves. When a 
few simple letters have been taken, they are combined into 
words, and finally into short phrases and sentences. 

All the small letters are given during the first year, as also 
such capitals as are found useful in the daily work. They are 
also taught to write their names, the months, the days of the 
week, and the name of the school. In the second year the use 
of the lead pencil is commenced and continued through the 
year. A recent feature of the instruction in the writing of the 
first and second years is the use of a card containing all the 
letters of the alphabet, capital and small, and the figures. Each 
pupil has one before him during the writing lesson, and at such 
other times as the teacher may direct. They are found to assist 
greatly in the writing : first, because the pupils can see the 
letters distinctly; and secondly, they always have a correct model 
to imitate. As our school-rooms are arranged, it is difficult to 
place the letters on the board so that all the pupils can see them 
equally well, and hence the device above named to obviate the 
difficulty. 
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In the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years, 
copy-books are used, the use of pen and ink being introduced in 
the third year. In all grades great care is taken to secure a good 
class of every-day work in the exercises required to be written. 

PLAN OF GRADING. 

Three or four tiraes per year all the copy-books are examined 
and divided into four grades, viz: A, B, C and D. A is very 
fine, B good, C medium, and D very poor. A record is kept, 
showing the school grade, date, and name of the teacher. The 
result is also placed on the black-board in each room, and 
remains exposed to view until the next examination. This plan 
has proved eminently useful, and has been adopted by other 
cities. It has done more to incite pupils to effort than all other 
means combined. Once per term specimens of writing are 
taken from all the schools of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth yejrs ; also, specimens of the teachers' pen- 
manship. These are examined, and the work of each class 
ranked as follows : five, four, three, two and one. Five is very 
fine, four good, three medium, two fair, and one very poor. A 
report is sent to each teacher, showing the rank of lier class. 

Any school marked five is considered as obtaining excellent 
general results. The aim is to make every pupil in a class a 
good writer, as it is manifestly unfair that a class get a reputa- 
tion for good penmanship on the work of a few persons. "The 
greatest good to the greatest number" should be the aim in 
writing as in other things. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Two lessons per week, of forty-five minutes each, are given to 
writing, a portion of each lesson being devoted to black-board 
work, and the remainder to practice in copy-books with pen 
and ink. A serious obstacle, however, to the highest success, 
is met at the outstart in the fact, that young ladies entering 
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from our High Schools, hare receired little or no systematic 
drill the three or four years preceding the Normal, and hence 
it is necessary to commence the work, as if no care had been 
given to their penmanship. It is earnestly hoped that this de- 
fect may be remedied by giving more attention to writing in the 
High Schools. If penmanship is ever valuable, such value does 
not lessen as pupils approach the High School, nor after they 
have entered it. I do not know how to remedy the evil, except 
by making it a branch of study, as are Drawing and Music, and 
certainly it is no less worthy a place in the course of study. 

To say that legibility is the sole purpose in writing, is to aim 
low, and it will always be impossible to secure great interest in 
the art unless the aim be higher. Let young men and women 
feel that poor writing is to be deplored and that elegant pen- 
manship is not only an accomplishment, but a thing of practical 
value. The inference is natural, that little or no care in the 
writing, means that it is not considered of sufficient importance 
to give it special attention^ and is it, therefore, a wonder that it 
is neglected by the pupils of our High Schools, and that young 
ladies enter the Normal with little or no ambition to excel in 
the art ? 

GERMAN WRITING. 

German wiiting remains under my direction, and the results 
have been, in the main, satisfactory. The teachers have taken 
hold of the work earnestly and cordially, and I desire to thank 
them again for their co-operation with me. The very limited 
amount of time that can be given to special writing lessons, in 
the German Department, demands that every teacher give great 
care to his black-board writing, as also the daily written lessons 
of his pupils. Where such care is strictly given, good results are 
obtained. 

SUPPLY OF WRITING MATERIALS. 

I desire again to call attention to the great advantages to be 
gained from having such materials as pens, pen-holders and 
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practice paper, furnished by the Board of Education. The ad- 
vantages are, first, a great saving in the cost of these articles, 
and, second, convenience — always being able to get what is 
wanted, without needless delay. As now arranged, it is impos- 
sible to have a school supplied at any given time, and thus the 
work of a class is often seriously interrupted. Third, uniform- 
ity in the kind and quality of materials. This is peculiarly 
necessary, since it is difficult to judge or compare the work of 
different gi-ades or classes with fairness, if materials differ in 
quality. It is hoped that this matter may receive early atten- 
tion by the Board of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. P. Root. 
Cleveland, 0., Nov. 1, 1875. 



MUSIC,— REPORT OF MR. N. COE STEWART. 
To Andrew J. Rickoff, 

Superintendent of Instruction : 
Dear Sir : — I have to report, for the past year, improve- 
ment in our work over preceding years. There has been a 
better appreciation, both on the part of teachers and pupils, of 
the fact that '* good results are to be obtained only by system- 
atic study, and by patient, earnest and daily drill." There has 
been also a better understanding of the purpose and obligatioa 
of our work, and consequently less friction between teachers and 
pupils. In fact, the teachers who do not give the music lesson 
with a fair degree of enthusiasm and thoroughness, without 
urging and considerable watching, are comparatively few, while 
a majority have done and are doing as well as the greatest exact- 
itude under existing circumstances would require. The attend- 
ance at the Saturday practice meeting has been greater thaa 
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previously, and the result is so evident, in the schools of those 
teachers who do attend, that, with scarcely an exception, their 
attendance at such meetings might be accurately determined 
from the schools themselves. I have kept a record of attendance 
at these meetings, as well as of visits to their respective schools, 
and can attribute the marked results to no other cause than at- 
tendance at these meetings. And this is true of our older 
teachers as well as those who have more recently come among- 
OS. The disposition to routine work and consequent loss of en- 
thusiasm is certainly very greatly avoided by these meetings. 
Besides, also, the improvement in method which experience sug- 
gests, as well as the practice of songs and exercises other than 
those used in their schools, keeps them better apace with the 
times in ability and spirit. I would, by all means, advise the 
^continuance of such meetings, and if it be possible, extend 
their benefits to every teacher in our schools. I think the ease 
and satisfaction in their daily work, would far outweigh the in- 
•convenience of regular attendance. 

The number of pupils who take but little interest in singing 
.and who do not work earnestly in the regular lessons, is very- 
small; and when such cases do exist, the cause is usually incom- 
petency or negligence on the part of the teacher, either in the 
.school in which they now are or in some previous grade. 

In a recent examination of the A Grammar and High 
.schools, but three pupils were found who did not have sufficient 
control of their voices to sing their vocal exercises and tunes 
they had studied ; two of these were new pupils, and one was so 
Tery short-sighted that by common consent he had been permit- 
ted to attend indifferently to his singing. 

In all grades more attention has been given to writing music, 
from hearing it sung, — that the pupils may sing more under- 
«tandingly, be better readers at sight, and able also to write their 
own musical thoughts, — and the result has been quite satisfac- 
tory, both in uniform work in singing and in the benefits it is 
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expected music will confer. One can learn to read a language 
without being able to write it, yet it cannot be conceived that 
one could learn to write a language without being able to read it. 

The results of examination in music in the High Schools 
have not been as satisfactory as formerly, and obviously for the 
reason that they were not had as often as in the other studies. 
The fact that they come only once a term, and not with the fre- 
quency of other studies, has had an influence in causing the 
pnpils to think that '^ music was not of so much consequence, 
and therefore it need not be attended to so carefully." To me it 
is a plain duty, that pupils should appreciate that their stand- 
ing in music is just as important and will be looked after with 
the same exactness as other studies. By bettering our method of 
examinations, for instance, by arranging (as can be done) to de- 
termine the ability to sing their tunes, and use their voices, — 
*' vocal training," — during the daily work preceding examina- 
tion time, then their writing music, answering questions and 
defining, and sight exercises would occupy so short a time and 
could be so sandwiched with the regular class-work that any in- 
terference with other studies, or that the examination occupied 
too much time, would not be thought of. 

I would also most respectfully make the following sugges- 
tions for the future, which to me seem imperative. 

First : As the ability to read music (at least well enough to 
learn a tune by himself ), to sing well and to have a taste for 
good music, gives a pupil a power, which it is certain will be ex- 
ercised, to entertain himself, to come in contact with the purest 
thoughts and loftiest emotions of the '^ great masters," and to 
carry into his own life and the home of which he is a member a 
relief, a comforter that is in itself so pure, so elevating and so 
charmingly adapted as a companion to all employments, to all 
ranks and conditions of life and to all compartments of society^ 
as music, I say, gives all this and more too ; and as so many 
pupils leave school before entering the Grammar grades, I would 
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most earnestly recommend that at least a half-hour every day be 
given to music in all the Primary grades. I make this recom- 
mendation as a parent who has children in school, and with 
due appreciation of the value of other studies. 

With any given amount of time I believe more work will be 
done if the schools are visited by a supervisor regularly every 
two, or at most, three weeks. The large number of schools, and 
the regular High School and A Grammar lessons make it im- 
possible for me to thus visit them. I would urgently recommend 
the employment of a thoroughly competent assistant in music, 
one whose knowledge of music, whose experience in class teach- 
ing, and whose habits and address would commend him to all, 
and would require for him a liberal salary. 

The beneficent results of the Saengerfest, our commence- 
ments and exhibitions urge me to recommend that provision be 
made for a " music festival " at least once each year. This, care- 
fully managed, would give a healthful incentive, would give rare 
enjoyment to pupils and the people, and would assist toward 
that CO operation and sympathetic feeling so essential in school 
management. I would also recommend for a similar purpose a 
system of "open days," to which parents and friends shall be 
invited to witness the ''regular working" of the school, at 
least in this branch. 

I would also recommend such regular examination of all 
teachers in our schools, as will eventually give us a corps of 
teachers competent both in ability and sympathy for this work. 

Truly yours, 

N. CoE Stewart. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 



CLASS A. 

VIRGIL'S iENEID. 

Final Examination, June, 1875u 

1. Translate: — 

Urbs antiqua ruit, multos dominata per annos ; 
Plurima perque vias sternuntur inertia passim 
Corpora, perque domos et religiosa deorum 
Limina. Nee soli poenas dant sanguine Teucri ; 
Quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtus, 
Victoresque cadunt Danai. Crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 

2. Give synopsis of dominata; what kind of a verb there- 
fore? From what verb is passim derived? Give the principal 
parts of that verb. Give synopsis of inertia. Give the rootg 
of inertia. What case is victis, and why tliat case? 

3. Translate:— 

Qui legitis flores et humi nascentia fraga, 
Frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 
What case is humi and why that case? 

4. Translate: — 

Portus ab accessu ventorum immotus, et iiigens 
Ipse; sed horrificis juxta tonat -dEtna minis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad aethera nubem. 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla; 
Adtollitque globes flammarum, et sidera lambit: 
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IV SUPERINTEKDEKT'S REPORT. 

Interdum scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 
Frigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaestuat imo. 
Fama est, Enceladi semiustum fulmine corpus 
Urgueri mole hac, ingentemque insuper -^tnam 
Im2)ositam ruptis flammam exspirare caminis; 
Et, fessum quoties mutet latus, intremere omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam, et coolum subtexere fumo. 
5. Why does the poet say et ingens ipse, sed; does he not 
call the -^Etna ingentemque? Where is the contrast justifying 
8cd, if you should translate sed with but, which you may do. 
Why has the poet — aside from metrical reasons — placed f uman- 
tem behind its noun and candentem before its noun? Give the 
principal parts of the verb, of which avulsaque is what? 

6 Why the heajnng of two somewhat synonymous verbs, eri- 
git, eructans? Do not use any substantive in translating Fama 
est, — impositam upon what? therefore what must flammam 
mean here? why mutet and not mutat? What is Trinacria and 
why was it called so and by what people first? give Latin and 
English derivatives originating from the roots of Trinacria. 

7. Scan the thirteen lines in question 4 by inserting bars. 
Define Elision and Synaeresis. 

8. What elements or parts of the Greek verb are not to be 
found in the Latin verb? What elements or parts of the Latin 
verb are not to be found in the English verb? 

9. What is a transitive, an intransitive and a deponent 
verb? Why is the latter called deponent? Give the roots of de- 
ponent and as many English derivatives as possible from words 
in the text in question 4. 

10. Translate: Sed, memoria mea, ingenti virtu te, divorsi 
moribus fuere viri duo, M. Cato, et C. Caesar; quos, quoniam res 
obtulerat, silentio pnetcrire non fuit consilium, quin utriusque 
naturam et mores, quantum ingenio i)ossem, aperirem. — Igitur 
his genus, setas, eloquentia, projK} sequalia fuere; magnitudo an- 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. V 

imi par, item gloria; sed alia alii. Caesar beneficiis ac munificen- 
tia magnus habebatur; integritate \itae Cato. Ille mansuetudine 
et misericordia clarns factus: huic severitas dignitatem addid- 
erat. Csesar dando, sublevando, ignoscendo; Cato nihil lar- 
giundo gloriam adeptus. In aliero mieeris perfugium ; in 
altero malis pernicies, illins facilitas; hujns constantia land- 
abatur. Postremo, Caesar in animnm induxerat laborare, 
vigilare; negotiie amicorum intentus, sua neglegere; nihil dene- 
gare, quod dono dignum esset; sibi magnum impcrium, exerci- 
tum, novum bellum exoptabat, ubi virtus enitescere posset. At 
Catoni studium modestise^ decoris, sed maxume severitatis erat. 
Nondivitiis cum divite, nequo factione cum factioso; sed cum 
strenuo virtute, cum modesto pudore, cum innocente abstinentia 
certabat: esse, quam videri, bonus malebat: ita, quo minus glo- 
riam petebat, eo magis sequebatur. ' 

The last question is on matter not previously translated. 

HOMER. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

7Vc r' ip Oipiut (h(di/ IpeSe ^ui^ir^xe fidj^ea^ae ; 
ArjTOU^ xal Jeo^ ofoc. 6 Yap fiatrekfji ^oXw&ei^, 
pouaop d.va arparbv Upat xaxiju, dkexovro Si Xaoi, 
oui^sxa TOi/ Xp'jOTjv ijufjoja* dprjTr^pa 
^AvpeidTj^. 

What is " 6 " in the second line ? Why can it noi be the rel- 
ative pronoun ? What does rdv Xpotn^v mean here ? You cannot 
translate rov as the article, because Homer never puts the article 
immediately before a nomen profrium, except a Patronymicum. 

Toltre ok Neariop 
^dutJ&fi difopo'jtre, Xcyb^ IT'j/Jcop dyopr^zTJ^, 
rod xai drzo ykioaarj:; /leAcro^ ykuxicou "^pisu wjoij — 
Tip S* fjoij 8'jo fikv yeueai /ispoTZcav d]^&piona)v 
if&iaff', ^01 oi Tzpoff^eu dpta rpdfftv ijd* iyii^ouro 
iv flOicp fjYa^ijj; psrd ok rpizdzocar^ duaaasu — 
5 (Tifep ibippovswu dyopr^aaTO xai psTeuTzen' 
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VI SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 

How do you exj^lain the seemingly improper order of the 
words '^ T/9d(/'£j r^d' kyivovTo " if not by hysteron proteron ? De- 
fine hysteron proteron. 

Tixuoif, Tc x/jxieci;, ri Si as ^/>ivac cxsto ttsu^o^ ; 

i^auda, firj xvji^z i^oijj' tw/. etdo/jisv dfupco. 

Tiju Si fiafttjozzuij^ioi^ ^looaiifr^ Tzooa^ ioxbz \4^e?JisiJ^' 

Achilles has invoked his mother to help him against Aga- 
memnon, so that he may recover Briseis. Thetis appears to her 
flon and addresses him. Why does Achilles then answer her 
thus : "«T<ri>a"? Does the poet, can he here mean to imply 
that his Gods and Goddesses are omniscient? Explain the ac- 
cusative 7:oda(r, 

1. ToSe fjLOt xpijr^i^oi^ i€XSa}p' 
2. riaecau davaot i/ia Sdxp'ja aoiac ^ihtraev, 

4. /9^ Sk xaz ObX'jfXTZoco xaprjuioi^y 'j^caofisuo^ x^/>, 

6. rof' wfiocati^ ij^cov dfjupr^peipea rs (papeTpr^if 

6. "Exkay^av S' dp' diaroi in w/koi^ j^ioopii^OiOf 

7. auTOU xei^Tj^iuTo::' 6 S' '^es wxzi ioa(o<:. 

8. i^er inuz dzdveu&e i^swp, fxtzd S" ibv ir^xsw 

9. Sseuij Se xi^aypj yivtz' dpyupioco [ieoTo, 

10. oupr^a7 pev rrpcoroi^ izoiysro xai x'jva^ dpyoi<:. 

11. aurdp iTreer abrolai [iilo^ kyenvjxkc iifesl^y 

12. ^dX)'' acsi Sh Ttupal vexbiov xaioi^zo dapuad, 

5. How many accents are there in Greek ? Illustrate by 
three examples of each accent from the text in question 4. 

6. Scan the twelve 'verses in question 4, and indicate the 
feet by inserting bars thus | | | . Indicate the 
quantity of each syllable in lines 1 and 2. 

7. What is Arsis ? What Thesis ? Illustrate by four exam- 
ples from clie text in question 4. 

8. Define *' Onomatopoeia ;" give the roots of this word. 
Give an example of Onomatopoeia from the text in question 4. 

9. Give all the moods, tenses and voices of the Greek verb. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. VII 

Give Infinitives of the last ten verbs in question 4. What per- 
son, mood, tense and voice is " riffsiav " in second line in ques- 
tion 4 ? 

10. Explain in line 3 toD, what case and why ? 

" " A:Xap7]v(OV " '' 

. Why not tofiof:, aside from metrical 
reasons ? And why not ^fumn ? 
" " 7 a'VoD, what is the opposite ? 

** " 9 ^£«?o, what case, and why ? 

'' " 11 aurr/?«rr, " " 

" " 12 v«6a;v, " " 



GERMAN. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Ueberfc^c: SZad^bem bie SaGbcjefeUf^aft toergcbli^ einc be* 
trac^tlid^e 3«it '«W8 burdbOra^ unb ©cbiifc^ getrodben \oax in bcripoff^ 
itung, ben %\a% ^w cntbedfen, auf ben fic^ ber Sotoe juriidfgejogen ^atte, 
fd^lo^ man, ba^ er ganji burd^ bag Sirfid^t gebrungen unb in einer ent^ 
gcgcngefe^ten SRic^tung bat)ongegangen fei. gntfc^bjfen, \l)xt Seute 
nid^t entfd^liij)fen ju laffen, te^rten bie Sieutenantd 2)eIamoin unb £ong 
^u bem 6(epl^anten ^uriicf, beftiegen i^n unb eilten fcgleic^ urn bad 
35icfic^ ijtxyxvcK, inbem fie l(;offten, ben SBeg ju entberfcn, ben ber £oh>e 
eingefc^lagen (^atte. 

2. 3luffa$: ,,®er Duafer unb ber SRauber.'' 3lc^te auf ri^tige 
3eic^enfe^ung, ebenfaffd auf Slecbtfc^rift. 

3. Sc^reibeaudbemSebdc^tnip: ,,2)a« (grfennen/' ©e* 
bicbt toon U^tanb. 

4. Seanttoorte in toottftdnbigen ©S^en: 1) SBer 
xoax SRegulud V 2) ^^n toelc^em ihiege unb toon toem tourbe er gefangen 
genommen *i 3) Sfielc^en Sluftrag gab man ibm ? 4) 3Bag ertoarteten 
feine eJeinbe toon iij^m ? 5) 2Ba« legte SleguIuS toor ben Senat? 6) SBie 
cntfc^ieb ber ©enat? 7) SBarum betrat 9legulu« bie Stabt nic^t? 
8) 3Ba« fagte feine ^Jrau ? 9) SBad gefc^a^^ mit3legulu«, al» er toieber 
in bie ©efangenfc^aft juriicfte^rte ? 
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5« Ueberfe^e: A gentleman, who possessed an estate worth 
about five hundred pounds a year, in the eastern part of England, 
had two sons. The elder one went abroad. After several years his 
father died ; when the younger son destroyed his will and seized 
upon the estate. He gave out that hi^ elder brother was dead and 
bribed false witnesses to attest the truth of it. In the course of 
time, the elder brother returned ; but came home in destitute cir- 
cumstances. His younger brother repulsed him with scorn, and told 
him he was an impostor. 

6. U c b e r f c ^ c au« „3laif)an bet SBeife/' act IV, ©c. II, %^m^ 

\)clbevr : ,,®efe$t, c^rtoftrb'gcr SJoter" bi« jum ©nbe bicfcr 

SHcbc. 

7. U e b e r f e ^ c cbcnfattd : act III, ©c. H, giot^on : „©o tarn 

nun biefer SRing toon ©ol^n ju ©o^n" bi« jum 6nbe biefer 

SRcbc. 

8. (Soniungircbog SSerb fommcn burd^ aUc 3^it«^ beS©ub= 
junctito^aRobuS. -— ®ib 3 $ra))ojttionen, tocld^c ben 3?atito unb accufa* 
tit) regicren, 3 bic ben 2)atito allein regieren. 

9. Seanttoortc auf aJeutfci^: 1) SEoS ertotebcrtc ber abs 
toofat, aU er bie ®efc^id^te beS jungeren S3ruber$ gel(;&rt ^atte ? 2) Un- 
ter h)eld^en 93ebingungen moUte berfelbe bie ©ad^e bed jjungen 3Ranned 
ttberne^^men ? 3) SBelc^eg ®ef(^aft betrieb «arften«? 4) SBie beurt^eiljl 
bu bad Setragtn (conduct) bed X^mp^lij^vcn in „3latf}an ber SSeife" ? 

10. a tt a 1 9 f i r e ben erfteu Sa§ in %xa^t I, bid babongegangen 
?ei." 



PSYCHOLOGY. 

Final Examination, Jan'y, 1875. 

1. State, in form of a diagram, the three principal powei-s 
of the soul and the principal divisions of the first two. 

2. Whence, in your opinion, the beginnings of knowledge ? 
Reasons. 

3. What are the two elements in an act of sense-perception? 
What is their relation to each other and the relation of each to 
recollection? 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. IX 

4. Define Presentation, Representation and Consciousness* 

5. Classify the Laws of Association. 

6. What constitutes the difference between lower (or cir- 
cumstantial) and higher (or philosophical) memory? 

7. What is the foundation of every thought process? What 
is the relation of Judgment to every act of knowledge ? Why ? 

8. Define proposition and syllogism. Illustrate. 

9. What are the tests by which one may determine whether 
a truth be intuitive or not? 

10. State the relation of the sensibilities to the intellect and 
to volition. What are the essential elements of the ludicrous? 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Final Examination, Dec, 1874. 

1. What is value? What its measure? How is the value of 
any commodity fixed at any time? 

2. What is the motive to exchange? Is this true of nations?" 
Show it. When is exchange most profitable? Are middle-men 
a nuisance? Why? 

3. By what means may production be increased? What is 
the cause of the present low price of petroleum, and how can tho 
price be increased? 

4. On what depend the wages of labor? and how only can 
they be effectually increased? 

5. What is capital and whence does it arise? State Ri- 
cardo's law of Rent. 

6. How does machinery affect wages of labor? How does 
the advance of civilization affect wages? How the profits of 
capital ? 

7. What is money? Whence its value? Give the weight of 
gold in a gold dollar. What would be the effect should govern- 
ment put only lialf as much in a dollar? 

8. Account for the absence of gold and silver in our cur 
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reiicy at present. What play a larger part than money in the 
machinery of exchange? 

9. State the advantages and disivdvantages of credit. 

10. When and why do nations trade with each other? How 
are imports paid for? What is meant by Balance of Trade? 
How is this balance paid ? 



ASTRONOMY. 

Final Examination, March, 1875. 

1. State Kepler's Laws, and Newton's law of gravitation. 

2. What is the Equinoctial, the Ecliptic, the Zodiac? De- 
line Right Ascension and state how it is measured. 

3. What do the changes in apparent form and rapidity of 
motion of sun-spots prove? Give sun's mean distance from the 
«arth and its density. 

4. What is an eclipse of the sun? Of the moon? Cause of 
<»ach. 

5. Give the phases of an Inferior Planet. What is meant by 
siderial, and what by synodic revolution? 

6. Trace the yearly path of the earth about the sun, giving 
seasons and comparative length of days on the earth's surface. 

7. Define Parallax. Give mean distance of our moon from 
the earth. 

8. Give cause of the Tides. Origin of Aerolites, Meteors, 
and Falling Stars. 

9. Name and locate in the Heavens, for March, six constel- 
lations. Name six stars oi first magnitude, 

10. Does the clock show us the real sun time ? and if not, 
why not? 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. XI 

EXGLISH LITERATURE. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. What is meant by the name Anglo Saxon? To what race 
docs the English nation trace its parentage, and the most com- 
mon words of its language? 

2. What conditions of society characterized the age of Chau- 
cer ? What is the general plan of his greatest work? What 
parallel has it in this respect in preceding literature? 

3. State in a few words, your view as to the nature of the 
service of Bacon to the cause of science. What fact would you 
adduce to prove it true? 

4. Name three of the great novelists before the time of 
Scott. What contrast is most evident between the first and last 
of the Waverly Novels? 

5. What caused the publication of ** English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers? '' 

6. Name the greatest historian, essayist, lexicographer, epic 
poet, and dramatist that England has produced. 

7. Quote three passages from any English poets, name the 
authors and the particular works from which they are taken. 

8. What is the distinguishing feature in the growth of lit- 
erature in the 19th century? 

0. Of the Dramas of Shakspeare, name three comedies, 
three tragedies founded on authentic history, and three on le- 
gendary history. 

10. Give an outline of the plots of any two of the Dramas 
of Shakspeare. 



A & B REVreWS.— ARITHMETIC. 

Final Examination, March, 1875. 
1. What is the amount of the following bill? 
4 pieces of muslin, each d\^ yards at $.125 per yard. 
6 '' *' " '' 30 " '' .115 " '* 
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5 pieces of muslin, each 31^ yards at $.11 per yard. 

2. Multiply 385 by 720 and write out in words the number 
expressed by the last partial product. Divide 785.623 by 77, and* 
write out in words the number expressed by the third partial 
dividend. 

3. Find the greatest common divisor of 540, 378, 594, 486. 

4. If ,\ barrels of flour cost If dollars, what Is the cost of 
5f barrels? 

5. Add .05 bu., .75 pks., .3 qts., .7 pts., f bu., | pks., .9 
qts., f pts., and find what decimal of bu. the result is. 

6. Give in your own language a rule for reducing lower de- 
nominations to higher. Can fractions and decimals be reduced 
by this rule? 

7. If 9^ yd. of cloth that is 6 qr. wide will make a cloak, 
how many yards would be required that is 51 qr. wide? [Solve 
by proportion. No credit given to analysis.] 

8. If 30 pounds of cotton will make 3 pieces of muslin, each 
42 yds. long and | yd. wide, how wide may 1750 yds. be made 
from 750 lbs. of cotton; a yard of the latter being twice as heavy 
as a yard of the former? [No credit given unless solved by pro- 
portion.] 

9. The cube of 2.5 is the square root of what number? 

10. What is the present worth of $2000 due in 11 months, 
24 days, money being worth 11 per cent, per annum? 

11. Find the area of a circle which is fifteen feet in diame- 
ter. What is the circumference? 

12. Bought a piece of cloth which proved to be but f as long 
as it was marked, but I find that if I sell it at $5.25 per yd. I 
shall gain 5 per cent, on the prime cost. What do I give per 
yard? 

13. Give reason for the rule for division, the divisor and 
dividend being common fractions. 

14. Give reasons for pointing off in division of decimals. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. XIII 

A & B REVIEWS.— GEOGRAPHY. 

Final Examination, March, 1875. 

1. Xame and locate five lakes of Africa, four of British 
America, two of South America, two of Asia, and two of Europe. 

2. Name in their order ten rivers that flow from the east- 
em coast of the United States. Name three that flow into the 
Bay of Bengal, four that flow into the Mediterranean Sea, and 
four that flow into the German Ocean. 

3. Locate Okhotsk Sea, Sea of Marmora, Caribbean Sea, 
<3ulf of Lyons, Botany Bay, Dead Sea, English Channel, Red 
Sea, White Sea, and Arabian Sea. 

4. Name the bodies of land and water crossed by the Trop- 
ics and Equator. 

5. Locate the Pyrenees, Blue Ridge, Caucasus, Himalaya, 
.Cascade, Thian Shan and Andes. 

6. Through what bodies of water would you pass in going 
from Vienna to Calcutta? 

7. Name and locate six straits and four volcanoes. 

8. Name the countries and states in South America and 
Jforth America which border on the Pacific Ocean. 



CLASS B. 

LATIN— CICERO. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Give as complete a sketch of Cicero's life, political ca- 
reer and works as possible. 

2. Translate : Quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nos- 
trum ignorare arbitraris? temporal mores! Senatus haec 
intelligit, consul videt; hie tamen vivit. Vivit? Immo vero 
etiam in senatum vemt, fit publici consilii particeps, notat et 
designat oculis ad caedem unum quemque nostrum: nos autem, 
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fortes viri, satis facere rei public® videmur, si istius furorem ae 
tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci juBsu consulis jam 
pridem oportebat, in te conferri pestem quam tu in nos jam diu 
machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maxi- 
mus, Ti. Gracchum mediocriter labefactantcm statum rei publi- 
C8B privatus interfecit : Catilinam orbem terrae caede atque in- 
cendii 8 vastare cupientem nos consules perferemus? Nam ilia 
nimis antiqua praetereo, quod C. Servilius Ahala Spurium Mael- 
ium novis rebus studentem mami sua occidit. Fuit, fuit ista 
quondam in hac re publica virtus, ut viri fortes acrioribus sup- 
pliciis civem pemiciosum quam acerbissimum hostem coercerent. 
Habemus senatus consuUum in te, Catilina, vehemens et grave; 
non deest rei publicae consilium neque auctoritas hujus ordinis: 
nos, nos, dico aperte, consules desumus. 

3. Account for the mood of the subjunctives egeris, fueris, 
etc. — Consilii what genitive? — Why istius and not illius? — 
What do you know of Tiberius Gracchus? — Translate in the 
last sentence from non dees^ etc., twice, first accepting rei pub- 
licae as genitive and then as dative. 

4. Translate: His ego sanctissimis reipublicae vocibus et 
eorum hominum, qui hoc idem sentiunt, mentibus pauca res- 
pondebo: ego, si hoc optimum facta judicarem, patres con- 
scripti, Catilinam morte multari, unius usuram horae gladiatori 
isti ad vivendum non dedissem; etenim si summi et clarissimi 
viri Saturnini et Gracchorum et Flacci et superiorum complu- 
rium sanguine non modo se non contaminarunt, sed etiam 
honestarunt, certe verendum mihi non erat ne quid hoc parricida 
civium interfecto invidisemihi in posteritatem redundaret; quod 
si ea mihi maxime impenderet, tamen hoc animo semper fui, ut 
invidiam virtute partam gloriam, non invidiam putarem. 

6. What is the form and what the function of the Gerund- 
inm? what case does it govern? — Translate: Superstitione tol- 
lenda non tollitur religio. Parse the first two words. What do 
you call this Ablativus Gerundii without a preposition? what is 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. XV 

tlie form and what the function of the two Supines? Show a 
second Supinum and a Gerundium in question 4. — What does 
the English language use in the place of the Gerundium and 
the Supines? — interfecto invidiae, what Genitive? 

6. Translate: Ego vero fateor me his studiis esse deditum: 
ceteros pudeat, si qui se ita litteris abdiderant, ut nihil possint 
ex eis neque ad communem adferre fructum neque in aspectum 
lucemque proferre: me autem quid pudeat, qui tot annos ita 
vivo, judices, ut a nullius umquam me tempore aut commodo 
aut otium meum abstraxerit aut voluptas avocarit aut denique 
somnus retardarit? — Quam multas nobis imagines non solum ad 
intuendum, verum etiam ad imitandum fortissimorum virorum 
expressas scriptores et Graeci et Latini reliqueruntl Quas ego 
mihi semper in administranda re publica proponens animum et 
mentem meam ipsa cogitatione hominum excellentium confor- 
mabam. Me autem quid pudeat, account for the subjunctive. 

7. Translate: Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad naturam 
eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio qusedam conformatio- 
que doctrinaB, tum illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare 
solere exsistere. Ex hoc esse hunc numero, quem patres nostri 
viderunt, divinum hominem Africanum, ex hoc C. Laelium^ L. 
Fnrium^ moderatissimos homines et continentissimos^ ex hoc 
fortissimum virum et illis temporibus doctissimum, M. Catonem 
ilium senem; qui profecto si nihil ad percipiendam colendamqiie 
virtutem litteris adjuvarentur, numquam se ad earum studium 
contulissent. Quod si non hie tantus fructus ostendereter et si 
ex his studiis delectatio sola peteretur, tamen, ut opinor, banc 
animi adversionem humanissimaq^ ac liberalissimam judicaretis. 
Nam ceterae neque temporum sunt neque aetatum omnium 
neque locorum: haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem 
oblectanty secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium 
praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pemoctant nobis- 
cum, peregrinantur, rnsticantur. — Quod si ipsi haec neque at- 
tingere neque sensu nostro gustare possemus, tamen ea mirari 
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deberemiis, etiam cum in aliis videremus. Explain syntax of 
esse hiinc. 

8. Translate: Philippus ^gis a Pausania, quum spectatum 
ludos iret, juxta theatrum occisus est. Reproduce the idea iu 
spectatum ludos in Latin by five different constructions without 
using the Supine. — Translate: Brutus quum studere revocandis 
in urbem regibus liberos suos comperisset, securi eos percussit. 
Explain the case in revocandis regibus. — Translate: quam 
facile erat orbis imperium occupare, aut mihi, Romanis militi- 
bus, aut, me Rege, Romanis. (Pyrrhu8.)^«Militibus, rege and 
Romanis, what cases? 

9. Give as many English derivatives from Latin roots in 
question 6 as possible. 

10. State, how you form the Infinitive Futuri Activi and 
how the Infinitive Futuri Passivi. What can tfierefore be ex- 
pressed by the former and not by the latter? Illustrate both by 
two examples, from different conjugations. Name four Verba 
jmpersonalia. — Construct one sentence with an infinitivus his- 
toricus. 



GREEK.— XENOPIION'S ANABASIS. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Give a sketch of the history of Greece, with dates (es- 
pecially of the attacks of Persian Kings upon Greece) down to 
Xenophon's time. 

2. Give the roots of the word Xenophon. Translate it and 
give English derivates from the last root. What dialect did he 
write in? 

3. What is the force of Alpha privative and of Alpha in- 
tensive? Illustrate both by examples. Name an English prefix 
which also answers for the very same two purposes, and illus- 
trate both by examples. 

4. State the difference as to the time of the action expressed 
by Perfect, Future Perfect, Imperfect, Aorist and Pluperfect. 
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Give the roots of the word Aorist, and one English derivate 
from its last root. What action does the nse of the imperfect 
and aorist with 2v denote? 

5. When may a noun and a participle stand by themselves 
in the Genitive, which is then called Genitive absolute? Illus- 
trate by examples. 

6. Show all tenses, moods and voices (in 1st pers. sing.) of 

BttuAsuw. 

7. Show all tenses, moods and voices (in 1st pers. sing.) of 
ttr-njfxi. The middle voice is generally used to signify what? 

8. Translate : 

aofifidy^oo^ ufia^ dyco, d/.Xd uo/ii^tou d/xsii^oua^, xai xpecTTOU^ 
Tzokiwu ^ap^dpwy bptd^ ecpcu, oca tuuto Tzpoaeka^ov, ^(hiioQ 
oui^ iatadt &u8pz^ d^coc zr^^ ihodipia^ f^^ xexzTja&e xai bnhp 
ijC l>piiZ ^T^o e'jocu/ioi^i^(o, Eu yap eaze ore riju iXeo^epcau 
Ikoipr^v dp dpTc cjp ij[a) Tzdurwp xai d/Mop 7:oAXaK?.curca)P, 
^(hzo)^ 8i xai scdr^ze ei^ oJop ipj^ea^e dycopa, iyw ufid^ eiSco^ 
dcdd^io. To pLSP yap nXr^do^ ttoXu xai xpauyf^ Ttolkfj i7:iaaep' 
dp ok raifza dpoaj^rjade, zd d)j.a xai alafupiadai pot ooxCo 
ocotj^ fjfup fPcoaeiT&s zob^ ip rj X^^PV^ opza^ dp&pwTZou^. 
* TpMP dk dpdpwp opzwj xai t'jzolpwp Yepopipwp, iyw bpwp zop 
pep ocxaos ^ookoptpop dz(€P00 zot^ ocxoe !^rjhozbp Tzocijaio dre^- 
^ecp' TToUoh^ S* olpat zotr^aup zd itap ipoi kXiadac dpzi zwp 
ocxoc. 

9. Translate : 

Ktjpo^ ukp OOP ouzio^ izeXeuzTjasp, dpijp d)P ITepawp zwp pezd 
Kupop ZOP dp^oLtop yepopepcop ^aaeAexwzazo^ ze xai dp^up 
d$t(ozazo^y a< Tzapd Tzdpzcjp bpoXoyuzai zwp Kupoo doxoopziop ip 
Tzeipff. Ytpia&a£, IIpwzop pep yap Ize Trdt^ &p 3re' irtaedeuezo 
xai ahp ztp ddeXifip xai aup zolz dXXot^ naiffi, Trdpziop izdpza 
xpdzeazo^ ipopi!^ezo, Fldpze^ yap ol ziop dpiaziop Ilepawp 
yraide^ im zat^ ^aadeo)^ ^upai^ TraideOopzat' ipda zoUtjp pep 
ewtppotrupTjp xazapddoe dp zc^y aiaypop d' oudkp oLze dxobaai o5r 
idup iazt, Beiopzai S* o! Trdcds^ xai zohz zcpwpepou^ bnb 
^aatUu)^ xai dxououffi, xai dkXooi: dzcpa^opipoo<:' ware e\j&h<: 

w 
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TTucdec 0PT€^ fjLayddyoi>acv Ap'^uu re xal ipyta&ac. ^ Ev9a Kupo^ 
aidrjfxoviararo^ fikp Trpiozon zioi^ -Ijhxnoriov iooxu sepot, roi^ re 
TTpeff^ovipoe^ xal rtou iaurou birodeeffTepcou pak).ov Tzei&tai^oi 
IrreeTu de ifth^zrtdraTO^ xal rocc enTrot^ dpeara j[prjtr^. " Expcvov 
8* a'jTov xal uop ere top Ttoiepiop ipycop, T(Kexr^^ re xai dxopzeffSio^, 
ifdopa&iararov ecvae xal fxthTT^poTarop. 

10. Translate : 

Kal OTip Soxet rai>T\ iiprj, dparecpdno rijv ;fer/>a. Kai 
ayerupap dizapTe^, ' Ex to'jtou suSapzo xal inaiiopiaop. ^Enel dh 
rd nop dtiop xaJuo;, ^^X^^f ^JPX^^^ Tzdkip w3e' 

'£ry/'jfavov Xeywp^ 5u noXXal xal xaXal iXrride^ fjfxip bup 
trwTTjpca^. IJpwTop (lep ydp fjpzi^ fikp ifjotedou/iep ro^c "««'*' 
§sd)P opxou^, of 8k TToXe/juoe im<opxijxaai re xal rd^ anopda^ xai 
rowc opxou^ Xtkuxaacp. Outco d" ixopzwp eexb^ roi^ /isp noXt/iiott: 
ipaPTtou^ ecpai ro'jc <?eoyc, ^p^^^ ok <fuppdj[ou^, ocTzep Ixavoi ecat 
xal ro'JC psydXofj^ Ta^y pexpoh^ :zoe€tP xal roh^ puxpoi^ xdp iu 
detpol^ (Lacy ff(o!^ecp efeeralc, ozap ^ouXwprac, ^ ETzuza oe 
(dpappijffio yap 6pd^ xal rot>c tmp Tzpoyopwp nop fjperipwp 
xepSupou^y tpa ecdfjze <5>c dya&oi^ re Opup Ttpoaijxec ecpot aco^opzai 
re aup zoc^ &soc^ xal ix ndpu Supwp ol dya^or) iX9dpz(0P pep yap 
Ihpffwp xal ziop aup aifzoc^ napTzXij^u azoXip a>c d<papcoipz<op 
ad^c^ r«c 'A^TJpa::, Imoazi^pcu abzdt^ \4&7jpdioc zo?.paj<TapztCt 
iptxr^aap auzo'j^. Kal eif^d/upoc zjj ^Apzepudc bnoaoo^ dp 
xazaxdpocep zwp TtoXepicop zoaauza^ jf^/E£a//>ac xaza&ijaup rj" ^eoJ, 
iTZtl obx etypp Ixapd^ e6petp, ido^ep auzdic xaz* ipcaozop zspza- 
xoaia^ doup* xal ize xal vDv dnod'jooatp. " Eniaa 5zs Eip^r^^ 
utrzepop dyeipa^ zijp dpapi&pr^zop azpazcdp 9^)3zp irrl zTjP * EXXdoa, 
xal zoze ipcxwp ol ^pizepoc Ttpoyopoi rot>c zoutcop npoyopotj^ xal 
xazd yrjp xal xazd d^dXazzap. *Qp iazt pkp zexpijpca bpqip zd 
zpoizaza^ peycazop 8k papzupcop ^ iXeu^epia ziop jrdXswp ip ale 
6//€Fc iyepea^t xal izpd<prjz£' ouSspa yap dp&ptonop 8zan6zrjp 
dXXd zofx <?eoyc Tcpotrxupelcs. e?re Tocoozwp pip iaze npoyopiop, 
Ou pkp Si] zouzo ys ipw <5>c ^/^eFc xazaxayjjptzt abzou^. 
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GERMAN. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Ueberfc^e: 2luf ben ^illferuf ber jlnaben fturjten bie $erren 
aud ber Saube unb fa^en foglei^ bie 9Id^e ber @efa^r. @me furje 
Strecfe ober^alb toax eine einfad^e '^orrid^tung/ Dermtttelft tpeld^er bad 
SSBaffer ab^efc^loffen toerben fonnte. ^ier^in eilte ber Wtiller, iDci^renb 
eS bem beforgten ^ter gelaug, ben ^rm feined t^erung^ucften 6ol^ned 
)u ergreifen. ^n einer ^alben Minute ftel bie gro^ fc^n^ere ^Ia))))e, bad 
SBaffer [tromte langfamer, bid bad SHab enbli(^ [till [tanb. Der Knabe 
h?urbe bemu^tlod ^eraudgejogen. ^Cie unaudgefe^ten 33emti^ungen, i^n 
toieber jum 93ch)ufet}ein ju bringen^ toaren aber erfolgrei(^/ unb er ent* 
fling einem naffen ®rabe o^ne Sefc^dbigung. 

2. «uffa^: ,,a)ie aSoIfe." Sc^te auf rid^tige ^eid^enfe^ung 
(puntuation) unb auf SRed^tfd^rift (spelling). 

3. Sc^reibe aud bem Oebad^tni^: SSier Serfe bed ®e* 
bic^tcd „3)ad ©etoitter/' t>on ©(^toab. 

4. Seanttoorte auf 3)eutf(^: 1) 35Jer ge^drt jur jjamilie ? 
2) 3Ber ift bad $au^t ber f^amilie ? 3) 3Ber ge^drt auc^ jur ^arnilie/ 
toenn biefe fe^r jablreid^ i[t ? 4) SSSoju finb 2)iener ba ? 5) SBo too^nen 
25iefe alle ? 6) SBarum tool^nen fte 3lile beieinanber ? 7) SEad t^un 
3tae, menn eined trauert ? 8) "Skii t^un M^, h)enn (Sined ftd^ freut? 

5. Ueberfe^e: Come, and I will show you what is beautiful. 
It is a full blown rose. See, bow it sits upon its mossy stem, like 
the queen of all the flowers! Its leaves glow like fire, the air is 
filled with its sweet odor ; it is the delight of every eye, it is beauti- 
ful. I will show you what is strong. The lion is strong ; when he 
rises from his lair, when he shakes his mane, when his roaring is 
heard, the cattle on the field flee, and the wild beasts of the desert 
hide themselves, for he is terrible, he is strong. 

6. U e b e r f e ^ e an^ ,,5rBil^elm 3:ea/' Slct HI, Sc. HI. %x'\t^c 
^arbt : ,,®ie mflffen iiber biefen iilaij'* 10 2inien. 

7. U e b e r f e I e ebenfaHd : 2lct III, Sc. I. SCeU : „3)a !am ber 

Sanbtjogt gegen mi(^ balder" bid ,4anbt* il^m fein ©efolge." 

16 Sinien. 

8. G n j u g i r e bad SSerbum g e 1^ e n burd^ alle geiten bed Sub^ 
iiinctit)=9Robud. — © i B ©eaeniijart toon fi(^ freuen. 
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9. 93eanth)orte auf a).eutf(^; 1) SBSarum l^a^te (Seller ben 
IcH ? 2) SSJelc^en Stoei l^iatte bft SSerfd^h>5rung (conspiracj) auf bcm 
SRfttIi? 3) SBie rettete (saved) ^ctt fxc^ au« bem ©(^iff ? 4) 2Banim 
lie^ Sanbcnbcrger 9Reld^t^ar« 9Sater bic Slugen au^ftec^en ? 

10. 3Ino(vfite bie er[ten jtuei ©d^e in fjrage I, bxi ,,abgefc^Ioffcn 
tocrben fonnte." 



CHEMISTRY. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. What is an element? 

2. What is isomorphism? 

3. Give the usual modes of preparing hydrogen, and ex- 
plain them, 

4. What is salammoniac? How is ammonia prepared? 

5. Give the per centage composition of muriatic acid, and 
explain its preparation from chloride of sodium. 

6. Explain the reaction of sufficient quantities of common 
salt, manganese binoxyde and sulphuric acid. 

7. Sulphur is dimorphous. Explain what it means. 

8. How is sulphuric acid made? Give the difference be- 
tween concentrated sulphuric acid and fuming sulphuric acid. 

9. How is phosphoric anhydride made? How many distinct 
phosphoric acids can be formed? Give their names and for- 
mulae. 

10. How is a carbonate of soda manufactured? How caus- 
tic soda? 

11. Give the properties of potassium, particularly when 
compared with those of lead, silver and other familiar metals. 

12. What reaction takes place when potassium is dropped 
into water? Give the formula for it. 

13. How is nitrate of silver made? How is the quantity of 
silver found in a mixture of the nitrates of silver and potas- 
sium? 

14. How can chloride of silver be easily separated from 
silver iodide? 
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GEOLOGY. 

Final Examination, March, 1875. 

1. State the condition of North America at the close of the 
Azoic, and draw map distinguishing land and water. 

2. Define and illustrate by drawings the terms Strata, 
Veins, Dip, Anticlinal, Synclinal, Fault. 

3. What of the strike of the rocks in New York and in 
Ohio ? What are the oldest and what the newest rocks in 
each of these States. 

4. Give in an ascending column all the periods of rocks and 
separate these into Ages, naming the Ages. 

5. State the origin, and the circumstances attending the 
formation of the Salt Deposits in New York. How is the Salt 
now obtained ? 

6. Draw figures and give the names of three characteristic 
Lower Silurian fossils. 

7. Draw a section of the Upper Silurian, naming the 
Groups, and indicating the prevailing materials by appropriate 
signs. 

8. Give briefly the location and extent of the chief American 
coal areas ; also the extent of the English coal areas. 

9. What is the characteristic life of the Carboniferous? 
Give the kinds of coal, and their differences. What is Peat 
and how formed ? 

10. Give the European Subdivisions (Epochs) of the Mes- 
ozoic. Tell where in America, Triassic rocks are found, and 
also Tertiary. How does life in Tertiary differ from that in the 
Mesozoic ? 

11. When do Fishes, Eeptiles, Mammals, Insects, Belemnites 
and Ammonites begin ? When do Trilobites, Orthoceratites, 
Belemnites and Ammonites end ? 

12. State the principal change wrought upon the earth by 
its cooling [other than diminution of bulk], and state at least 
four classes of important results arising therefrom. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. How do you find the remaining parts of a triangle, from 
two sides and an angle opposite one of them? Demonstrate. 

2. When in the above case will the answer be ambiguous. 
Illustrate. 

3. How would you find the height above a horizontal plane 
of an inaccessible object? Illustrate by a figure. 

4. How would you find the distance asunder of two inac- 
cessible objects? Illustrate. 

5. Find area of a regular decagon whose side is 22.64 feet, 

6. From the two extremities of a base 384 feet long, an ob- 
ject makes with the base angles of 52°38' and 69°49'. What is 
its least distance from the base? 

7. From the belfry of a church, 166 feet high, two objects 
in the same straight line and horizontal plane with the foot of 
the tower have angles of depression of 14°28' and 5°46'; how far 
apart are these objects? 

8. Find the remaining parts of a triangle of which two 
sides are 460 and 528 feet and the included angle 64°36'. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. How came it that the English people are called Anglo 
Saxons? 

2. What was the condition of learning in the time of Al- 
fred? Name some of the obstacles to learning. 

3. What classes of people were to be found in England after 
the Norman Conquest? What were some of the means by which 
William hoped to reduce the Anglo Saxons to complete subjec- 
tion? 

4. What was the purpose of the Magna Charta? How did 
it protect the common people? 
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5. What was the state of agriculture in the 14th century, 
and why? What were some of the habits of the nobles and of 
the kings in this century? 

6. Give a general description of the great halls of the nobles 
of the 15th century. 

7. What encouragement and assistance did Henry VII give 
to enteqjrises affecting the American continent? 

8. Who was Wolsey? In whose reign did he live? By what 
means does your historian say he rose to power? What instances 
are given of his state and magnificence? What memorable say- 
ing is attributed to him on his death bed? 

9. What translation of the Bible was 'made in the reign of 
Henry VIII? What instances are mentioned of the ignorance 
of the people at this period? 

10. Give the origin of the terms '* Whig," and "Tory." 



RHETORIC. 
Final Examination, Dec, 1874. 

1. Name five principal sources from which English words 
are derived. Give the distinguiphing features of Saxon words. 

2. Give four rules for the use of capital letters. What is 
Punctuation? Give two rules each for the use of the Colon and 
the Semi-colon. Illustrate each rule in a sentence. 

3. Give three rules for the use of the Comma. Write ten 
lines introducing the following words, capitalizing and punctua- 
ting them correctly: war, east, rocky, mountains, south, presi- 
dent, french, summer, tuesday, general, ocean. 

4. Write the possessive case of India, lady, Charles, cities, 
Thomas, Moses. Give two advantages of the study of Rhetoric. 

5. Distinguish between Taste and Genius. What is the 
source of the pl^^asures of Taste? 

6. What are the principal sources of the Sublime? To 
what kind of literary work is the term Sublime applied ? Give 
an instance of the moral sublime. 
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7. To what department of Rhetoric do puns and the bur- 
lesque belong? State the difference between Wit 'and Humor. 

8. Define and illustrate Syncope, Pleonasm, Metaphor, Per- 
sonification, Hyperbole and Irony. 

9. What is Purity of Style? Give three ways in which 
Purity may be violated. What essential property of style is vio- 
lated in the following sentences? ''The work has been over- 
looked by the most eminent critics." "The clerk told his em- 
ployer, whatever he did he could not displease him." 

10. Give three rules for the formation of style. Write a 
criticism on the following sentence: "A torrent of superstition 
consumed the land." 



CLASS C. 
C^SAR. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Why is this work called Gommentarii? When was Caesar 
born? How was the month in which he was born called before 
his time? and why was it so called? How has it been called 
ever since, and Why? Name some of Caesar's most noted con- 
temporaries, and state his political relations to them. 

2. Define Agrarian law. What position did Caesar take to 
the Agrarian law passed in his time, and what position as to the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and to the punishment of these conspira- 
tors proposed by Cicero? 

3. What offices did he hold and in what succession? What 
offices did he hold at the time of his death? When and how did 
he die? State the month and day of the month in Ijatin. To 
whom did he address his last words, and what were they in 
Latin? 

4. Translate B. 1, C. 39, '^Nonnulli" to "putarent," C. 
40; and C. 40 from **Quod non fore dicto," to ^^cohortem 
futuram." 
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5. Why the imperfect " nuntiabant " and not the perfect? 
Explain " quod non fore dictp." Why nihil and why not non f 

6. Account for "collaturus fuisset." Give the ablatives, 
absolute in the text, and as many English derivatives for as 
many Latin words in Q. 4 as possible. 

7. Translate Bk. VI., C. 24 from " nunc quod in eadem " to 
the end. Give principal parts of largitur. What kind of verb? 

8. Compare bonus, exterus, inferus, juvenis, malus, mag- 
nus, multus, novus, parvus, posterus, senex and vetus. 

9. Construct six sentences illustrating the six different 
classes of pronouns, and the four conjugations. How many 
moods and tenses has the Latin verb? 

10. Illustrate the form and signification of the Deponent 
verb. Illustrate in four sentences the four conjugations of De* 
ponent verbs. Illustrate the active and passive periphrastic 
conjugation. 



GREEK GRAMMAR— LEIGHTON'S LESSONS — 71. 

1. Decline: 6 d^toq dvjjp, 

2. Translate: Through the middle of the city flows a 
river. Every man. All the men. Every river. All the soldiers. 
All the Gods. 

3. Translate: Mij Xiyere, od Xe^ert, Do not loose him. 
JuToc o av^puinoif. '0 auro^ dv^pwno^, '0 SaffiXeoq aUT6^, I see the 
same king. To my brother he was friendly. The children of 
my brother are young. I do not see my own horse. 

4. Compare: dya^o^y xax6^^ xaXd^, fiiya^, "^^X^^y bXiyo^^ noXu^y. 
pddto^ and ^iXoq, 

5. Translate: Do this. I will do the same. He wrote a 
letter to his mother. 0, men of Athens, do you hear? The man 
did not come. 0, friends, let us go into the city and consult to- 
gether. 
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6. Conjugate Indicative, Present and Imperfect of tl/u. 

7. Conjugate Indicative, Present, Imperfect and Future of 

8. In what moods of what tenses does the stem of the verb 
receive an augment? Illustrate syllabic and temporal augment. 

9. Name the principal parts of the Greek verb, and illustrate 
by a verb in to. 

10. Illustrate by a verb in /u. 



GERMAN. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. U e b e r f e ^ e : 3dj| toftnfc^e etn Qani ^n mict^en unb man ffci 
mil gefagt, ba^ ©ie bad S^rige Dcrmiet^en luoHen ; ift e« fo ? Sc^ 
h)flnf(^te e« anfangd ju toerfaufen/ abcr id^ tonnte feinen Sdufer finbcn. 
3e|t n?erbe ic^ e§ bermiet^cn miiffen. Sic iuerbcn alfo eilauben/ ba^ 
ic^ t^ befe^c. §erjIidSf gem, unb id) ^offe, eg toirb Sl^nen gefaHen, 
aSSie biele 3iwmer ftnb in bem §aufe ? 2)a« ganje ipaud entl^alt ad^t 
3immer mit Defen, fed^d ^ammern ol(^ne Defen, eine gvo^e/ geraumit^c 
Rixd^^, me^rere Speifefammem, einen gro|cn Keller, unb einen bo^cn, 
(uftigen 99obenraum. SSoDen @ie mir gefadtgft bie berfd^iiebenen Sim- 
mer jeigen ? Sel^r gern. Sitte f olgen ®ie mir ! 

2. a u f f a I : ,,3)er fc^laue Slinbe." — (Punctuation and Spell- 
ing.) 

3. ©(^reibeau«bem©ebfi^tni^bie le^ten sajcrfe be« 

©ebid^ted „2)ie ©renabiere" bon §eine. — (SS3a« fc^ert mid^aSktb 

bid ju 6nbe.) 

4. SeanttoorteaufSJeutf^: 1) 9Bte iverben bie ginger 
genannt ? 2) SQ3a« ift an ben Spi^en ber fjinger ? 3) aaSorau§ bepebt 
ber menf^Ii^e il5r^)er? 4) 3Bad ift bie ©tttje ober ©runblage bed gan= 
jen 5l5r))erd? 5) SQSelc^ed ftnb bie §auj)tt^eile bed Ko^)fed? 6) SSJad ift 
ber eigentlid^e ©^)iegel ber ©eele ? 7) SBie ^eifeen bie lleinen SRS^rcn, 
burd^ h)eld}e bad Slut fliefet ? 8) 2Bad ift bie befte 3ierbe bed rnenfc^^* 
ridden aintli^ed? 

5. Ueberfe^e: My heels are very tender; when I walk a 
great deal, they always ache. The thumb has one joint less than tbe 
fineers. The blood flows from the heart through the whole body. 
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btrong people always have large muscles. The chin of this boy is 
just like that of his father. Bed lips and dean white teeth are the 
best ornament of the mouth. All my brothers have curled hair, 
and ray sisters have smooth hair. Weak people generally have 
pale cheeks. Although the tongue is a small member, it may do a 
great deal of harm. 

6. Ue b e r f e $ c aug ^aBil^elm leH/' Set I, Sc. HI, 2tu«rufcr : 
,,3^Tf fe^et biefcn §ut" 9£inicn. 

7. U c b e r f c t e cbcnfatt^ : Set I, gc. IV, mii)t^al : ,A einc 
eble ^immeUgabc ift ba« Sic^t be« Sluged" 14 Sinien. 

8. 3) e c li n i r e ginja^I wtb 9Jlc^rjal^I toon : bet greunb, bic 
9D?agb, baS 2:uci^, cin guter §crr, unfcre %ank, frifd^e^ SBaffcr. 
SBcIc^c aSJorter fmb mannli^en ®efcblec^t§ ? ®ib Seifriele. 

9. Seanttoortc auf SDcutfd^: 1) SBarum fc^Iug 3ReId^tbaI 
ben Soten ? 2) SBarum tooDte ber Sc^iffer ben 3Rann (Saumgartcn) 
nid^t rctten? 3) 2Ba« rictl^ (advised) ®etrub ibrem ®emal^I (husband) ? 
4) grflare ba« SBort ^^SCtoingl^of." 

10. a n a 1 9 y i r c bie erften jtoei -©a^c in ^Jragc 1, bi« „il&ufer 
finben/' 



PHYSICS. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Explain difference between density and hardness, and 
give illustrations of each. 

2. Two boats, the one moving at the rate of five miles an 
hour and weighing four tons, and the other moving at the rate 
of ten miles an hour and weighing two tons, strike a stationary 
object; how does their striking force compare? 

3. If a stone weighs 100 pounds on the surface of the earth, 
how much would it weigh 2,000 miles above the surface ? How 
much 2,000 miles below the surface? 

4. How far will a stone fall during the 5th second of its 
descent? What is its velocity at the end of that time? How far 
will it have fallen? How far would it have fallen had it been 
thrown downward with suflSeient force to carry it 20 ft. per 
second? 
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5. How long must a pendulam be to vibrate once in three 
seconds? How long to vibrate in i of a second? If one pendu- 
lum is four times as long as another what will be their relative 
times of vibration? 

6. Through which of the three kinds of levers can the great- 
est power be gained? Through which can none be gained? 
Why do we use it? Give an example. 

7. Why can you not raise water 50 feet with a common, 
pump? What change would it be necessary to make in the 
pump in order to raise water that high? Illustrate by diagram. 

8. Illustrate by diagram the effect upon the image of an 
object reflected from the principal focus of a concave mirror, 
also from a point between that focus and the mirror, and also 
from a point between the focus and the centre of the mirror. 

9. What kind of mirror always makes the image smaller 
than the object? What may make it larger or smaller, and ac- 
cording to what circumstances? 

10. Show by diagram whether water seems deeper or shal- 
lower to one thrusting a stick into it obliquely, and give £he law 
of optics thus illustrated. 

11. Give the best reason you can think of why the rainbow 
is a part of a circle and not a straight line or some other shape. 

12. What kind of lenses do old people use to help their 
sight? Why? What kind are sometimes used by young per- 
sons? Why? 

13. State the difference between a magnet and an electro- 
magnet, and give the principles on which the telegraph operates. 



GEOMETRY. 

Pinal Examination, June, 1875. 
1. Define Polyedral angle. What is a diagonal of a polye- 



dron? The volume of a polyedron? 
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2. Give and demonstrate the proposition relating to the 
side of a regular inscribed decagon. 

3. How may you construct a square equal to a given tri- 
angle? 

4. If two chords of a circle A B & C D intersect at 0, prove 
that A X B=C x D. 

5. If A B & C D be the parallel sides of a trapezoid, and 
lines be drawn from the points A & to the middle of the side 
B D, what ratio will the area of the triangle thus formed bear to 
the area of the trapezoid ? Demonstrate. 

6. If, of two similar triangles, the longer side of one be to 
the longer side of the other as three to four, what will be the 
ratio of their areas? Demonstrate. 

7. From a given point draw three of the angles of a quadri- 
lateral, and show how the fourth may be found. 

8. I have a straight line, and wish to draw another parallel 
to it and one inch from it. How would you draw it without the 
use of the parallel rules? 

9. A mason wishes to lay two walks at right angles to each 
other. How may he make a square with which he can test his 
work, out of three pieces of timber, each a little more than 3, 4 
and 5 feet long, respectively? State the proposition in Geom- 
etry on which the operation would depend. 

10. I have a line three inches in length, and wish to con- 
struct upon it the segment of a circle which shall terminate in 
the ends of the line, and which shall contain an angle of 45 de- 
grees. How must the segment be drawn? 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Final Examination, December, 1874. 
1. Define Physical Geography. What are its natural sub- 
divisions? Give the difference between the polar and equatorial 
diameters of the earth. What causes this difference? 
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2. What determines the position of the tropics and polar 
circles? Where are they placed? What are latitude and longi- 
tude, and how are they reckoned? 

3. What are the evidences of internal heat? Give the the- 
ory of earthquakes. 

4. State the importance of deeply indented coasts. Classify 
and define plains according to their surface and productiveness. 
State the dijfference between a plain, plateau and mountain. 

5. Draw a section of North America from west to east, a 
section of Asia from north to south, a section of Europe from 
north to south, marking in each all the physical changes. 

6. What is a water shed? Give the classes and sub-classes of 
islands. State their origin. Define each. 

7. Explain fully the principle of intermittent springs. Illus- 
trate by diagi-am. Explain the origin of salt lakes. 

8. Give the river systems of North America, South America 
and Europe. State the composition of sea water. Give the tem- 
perature of the ocean at the surface and below it. 

9. Define waves and tides. Account for the origin of tides. 
Illustrate by diagram. 

10. Define currents. Explain the theory of ocean currents. 
Classify currents. Describe the Gulf Stream. 



SCIENCE OF GOVEKNMENT. 

Final Examination, March, 1875. 

1. What is the relation between the State and Government? 
State the relation between Liberty and Law? 

2. How were the Colonial Governments classified? State 
briefly the nature of each class. 

3. Through what Department are the powers of our Gov- 
ernment administered ? In what Departments were the powers 
vested under the Articles of Confederation ? 

4. When were the Articles of Confederation adopted ? The 
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ratification of how many States was required for their adoption ? 
Of how many for the adoption of the Constitution ? 

5. Give in full the usual method of election of President of 
the United States under the present Constitution. 

6. What powers belong to the House of Representatives 
that do not belong also to the Senate ; and what to the Senate 
that do not belong to the House ? 

7. How are U. S. Senators chosen, and how apportioned 
among the States ? How are Electors of President and Vice 
President chosen ? 

8. What is the provision of the Constitution regarding the 
militia ? 

9. How is it determined who shall be entitled to vote for 
Representatives ? What power has Congress over the elections 
for choosing Senators and Representatives ? 

10. What does the Constitution prescribe in reference to 
Treason? Define the meaning of ** Writ of Habeas Corpun,^^ 
and ^^ Bill of Attainder J^ Who can suspend the privilege uf 
the Writ oj Habeas Corpus ? 



ROMAN HISTORY. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Where is Rome located? How long was it a kingd^^m? 
How long a Republic? What was the origin of the Plebs? 

2. At the time of Servius Tullius how many sovei-eign 
bodies in Rome? How constituted? Give four causes of diea- 
greement between the Patriciaus and Plebeians. 

3. For what are Horatius Codes, Coriolanus, Marcus Man- 
lius, Cincinnatus and Camillus noted? 

4. When did Rome first have written laws ? Who wore 
these law-makers, and what led to their being appointed ? 

5. How does Pyrrhus come into Roman History ? What 
success attends him? What is his fate ? 
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6. Give two battles in each Punic War, mentioning the two 
leading generals of each battle, and give results. Give the terms 
of the treaty at the close of the second Punic War. 

7. What were the duties of Quaestor, a Censor, a Consul, a 
Dictator, and a Tribune of the Plebs ? 

8. Give the cause, progress and result of the Jugurthine 
War. 

9. What caused the first Civil War ? What was the fate of 
the two leaders? 

10. Who were Catiline, Pompey, Cicero and Cato? Give 
your opinion of the assassination of Caesar. 



CLASS D. 
LATIN. 
Final Examination, Juno, 1875. 

1. Give a rule for the quantity, and also one for the accent, 
of a syllable. 

2. Decline regnum, mare, apex, conatus. 

3. Decline, and also compare, acer, felix, carior, mains. 

4. Name the demonstrative and relative pronouns, and de- 
cline is, ipse, qui, quis. 

5. State how the conjugations are distinguished, and give 
tlie characteristic of each. 

6. Give the principal parts of do, vivo, contineo, munio. 

7. Name tlie third, singular, future, indicative, the first, 
plural, present, subjunctive, and the participles of gero, active 
voice. 

8. Give the mode, tense, number, person and voice of fa- 
ceret, f ugientium, pugnaverim, peritissimus erat. 

9. Reminiscere, mi amice, veteris tuse famae. Translate, 
and parse the first and last word, giving the rule for the case of 
the latter. 
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10. Many men are desirous of contention. 
Turn the above into Latin. 

11. Placait Gsesari^ ut ad eum legatos mittant. Translate 
and parse the first two words-, giving the rule for the ease of the 
latter. 

12. Turn into Latin: The boy was like his father. Give 
rule for the case of the word meaning father. 

13. His rebus fit, ut Helvetii minus facile finitimis helium 
inferre possint. Translate and give rule for the case of rebus 
and of finitimis. 

14. Give the principal parts of the verbs in the foregoing 
sentence, also inflect them in the tense where found. 

15. Laudandus est ille puer tibi. Translate and parse the 
first and last word, giving the form of the former and the rule 
for the latter. 

GERMAN. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Ucfcetfc^c: 3ld^, anttDortctc bcr ©olf, fo l^afce id^ mir bic 
etdric bed SWenfd^en nid^t toorgeftcDt. (grft nol^m cr einen ©torf toon 
ber <Sc^uIter unb blied l^tnein, ba flog mir ^i\ii>a^ ind ®eftc^t bad fyii 
mxi) gan) entfe^lic^ geli^It ; bann pu\itU et nod^ einmal in ben Btod, 
ba flog mir'd urn bie ?{a(e toie 3)Ii$ unb ^ageltoettet/ unb tote td^ ganj 
na^e bei il^m toar, ba jog er eine blanfe ?H\ppt aud bem £etbe, tnit ber 
bat er fo auf ntic^ (odgefc^lagen, ba^ ic^ beinal^e tobt todre liegen ge- 
blieben. @ie^ft bu, \pta6) ber %n(S)^, toad bu ftir ein ^ral^I^and bift. 

2. 21 u f f a ^ : „®ie toicr Sal^redjeiten." — (See to correct punc- 
tuation and to spelling.) 

3. @(^reibe aud bem ©ebdd^tni^ bad ©ebid^t ,,$unb 
unb Raijc.*' (Sum §errn fam §unb unb Rafy herein ) 

4. Seanttoorte auf 2)eutfd(|: 1) 3&a^ fanbber§unb? 
2) aSJad l^at er, aid cr an ben glufe famV 3) 2Bad fa^ er im aSaffcr? 
4)aBadbad^teer? 5) SBadt^ater bann? 6) 3&a^ gefc^a^ aber? 
7) SBad ift bie 3Koral ber Oefc^ic^te ? 

§. Ueberfe^e: Prince Bismarck, to whom Germany owes its 
greatness, is a very clever man. — Where is Nellie now ? She is 
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in achool ; give her my love, and tell her 1 would like to see after 
school. — I dislike the society of those who are friendly before your 
face, and who slander you behind your back. — He who knows 
much also knows that there are many things he does not know. — 
To be or not to be, that is the question, says Shakespeare. 

6 Uebetfe^e: You did not finish your story about General 
Moltke. — He grew rich in five years. — A time may come, when 
it wdl be well nigh impossible to save you from ruin. — Now, my 
friends, sit down, and make a hearty meal. — The French caused 
their King, Louis XVI. to be arrested, and afterwards they had him 
beheaded. — I have no patience with people who are careless and 
squandering. — Will you allow me to offer you a pinch of snuff^? 

7. unb 8. Bender in good English prose the poem : ,,2>ie fec^d 
ffidrtfein." Mind well, how you render foD, mufe, tann, toxU, haxf, 
mag. 

9. Conjugate : m 5 gen in full. Indicative Mode, Active. 
Conjugate : I o 6 e n in full, Indicative Mode, Passive. 

10. Analyze the first sentences in question 1, to ,,entfe^[i(!^ ge^ 
K^It." 



ALGEBEA. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Subtract (a— b)x— (b— c)y from (a+b)x — (b4-c)y. 

2. Remove the brackets from 
[5b_^ b— (3c— 3b) + 2c— (ar-2b— c) H 

a+b a — ^b 
. 4- 



3. Simplify — 



c4-b c — ^b 

a+b a — b 

+ 



c — b c + b 

4. Find the greatest common divisor of 

2z'—Ux'—9, and 4a:»+lla;* + 81 

5. Find a number such that the continued product of its 
two halves and four quarters will equal the continued product of 
its three thirds. 
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6. Two pings are opened in the bottom of a cistern contain- 
ing 192 gallons of water; after three hours one of them becomes 
stopped, and the cistern is emptied by the other in eleven hours; 
had six hours occurred before the stoppage, it would have re- 
quired only six hours more to empty the cistern. How many 
gallons will each plug hole discharge in an hour, supposing the 
discharge uniform? 

Vy+124- ^y 

7. Given — =3 to find y. 

Vy-fl2— 4/y 

.18a:— .05 

8. Given l.^x =.4a; + 8.9 to find x. 

.6 

9. The Problem of the Couriers. — Two couriers were travel- 
ing the same road, the one at the rate of a miles per hour, the 
other at the rate of b miles an hour. At a certain time the dis- 
tance between them was d miles. When were they together ? 
Solve the problem and interpret the result when a= J and d>0. 

10. A person bought a picture at a certain price and paid 
the same price for a frame. If the frame had cost $5 less and 
the picture $4 more the price of the frame would have been only 
half that of the picture. Find the cost of the picture. 

11. Explain how it can be true that a divided by infinity is 
equal to nothing, and how it is that infinity divided by a is 
equal to infinity. 

12. Give the exact formula from which we derive the com- 
mon rule for extracting the cube root. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Final Examination, March, 1875. 
1. Of what are bones composed ? Name the bones of the 
trunk. Give two uses of the bones. Define ligaments and 
state their use. 
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2. Define maseles. State their uses and name the kinds. 
Give three uses of fat. 

3. Name the parts of the skin. What is the oflRce of each? 
Why should the skin be kept clean. Give at least two uses of 
the blood. 

4. Follow the course of the blood from some point in the 
circulation to the same point again. 

5. What two kinds of blood are found in the system ? 
Note their difference. Where are the lungs placed ? What im- 
portant change takes place in the lungs ? How ? Why should 
a room be well ventilated ? 

6. Name the processes by which the nutritive parts of food 
are changed to blood. Name the digestive fluids, and give the 
action of two. State something to be avoided as unfavorable to 
digestion. 

7. Name at least three functions of the nervous system. 
Describe briefly the brain. What is the function of the gray 
matter of the brain ? 

8. Name the parts of the eye. How is a picture formed in 
the eye ? Give the cause of short-sightedness. 

9. Name the parts of the ear. How is the sensation of 
sound excited ? 

10. What are the uses of cartilage ? 

11. Name the four branches of the animal kingdom, and 
give characteristics and examples of each branch. 

12. Name the classes of the highest branch, and give the 
characteristics and examples of each class. Name and give 
examples of the orders of the highest class. 

13. Classify the following animals, giving the branch, class 
and order : Snail, perch, spider, toad, turtle, whale, bat, beaver, 
beetle, cat, lobster, shark, eagle, starfish, snake, horse, bee. 

14. Name and give examples of three classes of MoUusks 
Give the classes of Articulates, and examples of each. 
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HISTORY. 

Final Examination, Dec, 1874. 

1. How were the governments of Athens and Sparta ad- 
ministered ? What was the cause of the first invasion of Greece 
by the Persians ? Name the great battle, and tell why it was 
particularly important. 

2. Where and over whom did Alexander gain three of his 
greatest victories ? What were the general results of his con- 
quests ? 

3. Give an account of the founding of Rome and name its 
first form of government. What revolution put an end to this, 
and what form succeeded ? Give the cause and results of the 
first secession of the Plebs. 

4. !Name three of the early conquests of Rome in Italy. 
State date, cause, principal leaders and principal battles, and 
treaty of the second Punic War. 

5. Explain the term "War of the Roses." Name the con- 
tending parties. Under whose reign commenced ? Lasted how 
long ? Name two important battles. What was the cause of 
the war with Scotland ? 

6. Name two battles in the French War. Two important 
events in life of Elizabeth. What was the "Petition of 
Rights ?" In whose reign presented ? Why presented ? 

7. What was the object of the Crusade ? Why so named ? 
Who were the Christian leaders in the first ? What was the in- 
finence of the Crusades on the social and political state of 
Europe ? 

8. State the principal causes of the Reformation : trnmes of 
three reformers ; decision of the Diet of Worms ; result of the 
Council of Trent ; effect of the Reformation ; origin of the 
term Protestant 

9. Name one historical event connected with each of tho 
following, and locate geographically : Hastings, Salamis, Ban- 
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nockburn, Pharsalia, Runnymede, Thermopyl», Carthage, 
Dunbar. 

10. Name the following persons in proper historical order, 
tell to what nation each belonged, and mention something im- 
portant recorded of each : Pericles, Thomas a' Becket, Julius 
Gsesar, Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Raleigh, Marius, Socrates, Pyr- 
rhua, Solon, Shakspeare. 



RHETORIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Write an essay, at least two-thirds of a page long, on 
" The Fourth of July," punctuating it correctly. 

2. Point out all the adjective modifiers in what you have 
written, stating to which class each belongs. 

3. Give the rule for each, capital and punctuation mark you 
have used in the essay. 

4. Abridge the following sentence, conveying the same 
meaning in less than twenty-five words : " It was easy to see 
that the words of the stranger, full of earnestness as they were, 
and revealing the wisdom which is gained only by experience, 
had not failed to produce a deep impression upon the mind of 
Edward, for his agitated and nervous manner betrayed the fact 
that he was moved to an unusual degree." Analyze the sen- 
tence, both before and after abridging. 

5. Write a note suitable to accompany a gift ; also, an 
answer, returning thanks for the gift. 

6. Give four other words meaning nearly the same at 
''glad." Wliat is the diflPerence between shall and will — habit 
and custom — expect and hope — capital and capitol ? 

7. Define, Metaplior, Allegory, Personification, Antithesis, 
Irony, Hyperbole, Climax, Euphemism, Apostrophe and Ono- 
matopoeia. 

8. Name eight qualities of merit that style may possess. 
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9. Name and define the four principal kinds of poetic feet. 

10. Scan the following, and name each line according to 
the number of feet it contains : 

" Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound ! 

We, in thought, will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play. 
Ye that through your hearts to-day. 
Feel the gladness of the May I 



BOTANY. 

Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. How would you distinguish an endogenous from an exo- 
genous plant ? 

2. Draw a figure of a leaf of an exogenous plant, represent- 
ing and naming all the parts it may have. 

3. Name and describe three peculiar kinds of stems, giving 
common examples of each. 

4. What is a flower essentially ? Give proofs. 

5. Describe and illustrate by drawings all the organs of a 
complete flower. 

6. Give the one most distinctive character of the order 
Bosaceae ; of the order of RanunculacesB. 

7. Give the characters which separate the orders Lilliacae 
and Trilliaceae. 

8. Give the cardinal characters of the Cruciferae and Labi- 
a^ae, naming some common species as an example of each order. 

9. What kind of a fruit is a strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, peach, melon ? Define each name. 

10. I find an herb with alternate, stipulate, cordate leaves 
on long petioles ; with axillary, nodding, irregular flowers hav- 
ing five persistent sepals with ears at base, five purple petals, of 
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which the lower has a short, thick spur, and the lateral ones are 
bearded ; five stamens slightly cohering around a one-celled, 
three-valved pistil, anthers adnate and introrse. Tell the order 
and genus, and define tlie terms adnate. introrse and cohering. 



MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Write the absolute and relative names of the sounds in 
the tune which is on the blackboard. 

2. Write the chromatic scale in the keys of "A flat,'- and 

3. Write from memory, in the key of " E flat," the tune 
played by the teacher. [Teacher will play the tune through, 
then repeat each phrase. The pupils will determine the kind of 
measure, length and pitch of the sounds for themselves. ] 

4. Transpose from memory, the tune, Naples, into the key 
of " G." 

5. Sing one exercise by word and one by syllable, of the list 
accompanying these questions. 

6. Sing one of the tunes learned since the last examination. 

7. Sing the chromatic scale, and chromatic vocal exercise. 

8. What tones in the scale of B, not in the scale of C ? In 
the scale of D flat, not in C ? 
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GRAMiMAR SCHOOLS, 



A GRAMMAR CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

June, 1875. 

1. Define j96r cetit,, per centage, discount, evolution, parallel 
lines. 

2. A merchant sold goods to the amount of $1,575, of which 
25 per cent, was profit. What was the gain per cent, on first 
cost ? 

3. How much must I invest at 7 per cent, per annum that 
it may amount to $50,000 at the end of 4^ years ? 

4. If fifty-six yards of cai'peting i yards wide, will cover a 
certain hall floor, how many yards 1^ yards wide will be re- 
quired to cover a hall of the same width and 2fV times as long ? 

5. 52i lbs. of raisins are to be divided among 3 children in 
the ratio of their ages. Their ages are respectively 4^ years, 7^ 
years, and 10^ years. What will each one receive ? 

6. One in every 61 of the inhabitants of a certain village was 
70 years or more of age ; of the whole number under 70 years of 
age, 5 per cent, were between 60 and 70, 25 per cent, between 40 
and 60, 50 per cent, between the years of 20 and 40, and 12^ per 
cent, between 10 and 20 years, and 54 were under the age of ten 
years. How many were there in all ? 

7. A vessel which is f full, will be i full if 13 gills be added 
to its present contents. What is the capacity of the vessel? 

8. How far will a wheel travel in rolling over 1000 times, 
the wheel being 4 feet in diameter ? 
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9. What per cent, of $437.25 is $2U.SQ ? 

10. A horse is tied by a rope 51 feet long, fastened to the 
top of a stake which is 20 feet high ; how far from the stake can 
he graze ? Over liow many square feet can he graze ? 



GRAMMAR. 

June, 1875. 

1. In what mode, tense and voice is each verb in the fol- 
lowing ? 

(a) "Had assistance been received, etc." 

(b) " He seems to have improved his opportunities." 

(c) "They should have been successful." 

(d) " They did not comprehend the question." 

2. Change the following verbs as required below : 

(a) To swim — to past perfect indie. 

(b) Will have been seen — to pres. sub. act. 

(c) Sliall have obtained — to past perf. poten. pass. 

(d) Has not been — to future perf. indie. 

(e) Had been reciting — to future progressive. 

3. State two essential differences between a relative and an 
interrogative pronoun. 

4. When is a proposition said to be subordinate ? Give an 
example, underlining the subordinate proposition. 

5. Give an example of a verb in the singular, having two 
or more subjects. Why singular ? 

6. " This eye must be dark, that so long has been dim, 

Ere again it may gaze upon thine. 
But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home. 
In many a token and sign." 

(a) In what case is that 9 Why ? Gender ? Why ? 

(b) What does dim modify ? What does long modify ? 

(c) Parse ere and tn. 

(d) Mode, tense and voice of Jias in third line. 
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(e) Name the subordinate propositions and tell what each 
modifies. 

7. Distinguish between principal and subordinate ele- 
ments. What parts of speech are used as connectives ? 

8. Write out the following description of a picture in prose: 

"An old farm house, with meadows wide. 
And sweet with clover on either side ; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day : 
* Oh, if I could only fly away 
From this dull spot, the world to see. 
How happy, happy I should be.'" 

9. State in six or eight lines where you would go, and why, 
if you were at liberty to take any journey you wish. 

10. Analyze — 

"The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime, the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole." 



GEOGRAPHY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Bound France. 

2. Describe the Nile river and state what it is celebrated for. 

3. Bound Nevada and state what it is celebrated for. 

4. Why does rain fall but rarely in the territories east of 
the Rocky Mountains ? 

5. Name and locate the three largest Atlantic cities, the 
three largest Mississippi and the four largest lake cities. 

6. At about what parallel of latitude is the northern ex- 
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tremity of the Island of New Foundlaiid ? London ? St. Pe- 
tersburg ? Straits of Magellan ? The Arctic Circle ? State the 
last exactly. 

7. Name the three largest rivers of Asia that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean, the three largest that flow eastward into the 
Pacific Ocean, and the three that flow southward into the Indian 
Ocean. 

8. Which are the four great manufacturing cities of Eng- 
land ? Give the location of each. 

9. Locate the Scilly Isles, Isle of Wight, Hebrides Islands, 
Isle of Man, and Island of Oypi*us. 

10. What seas are connected with the Mediterranean ? 



HISTORY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Name the Presidents of the United States in their order. 

2. What was the first effort of the United States Govern- 
ment to raise revenue by internal taxation, and how was it re- 
ceived ? What was the result ? 

3. Which President was the first elected by the House of 
Representatives.? 

4. In what year was Madison elected President? How 
many years did he serve? What wars took place during his 
administration ? 

5. How does the "American System" of protection ope- 
rate to protect American manufacturers ? When was it estab- 
lished ? What section of the country chiefly opposed it ? Why 
did they oppose it ? 

6. What policy ha« the United States Government pursued 
in wars between foreign governments ? Mention two incidents 
in which it has exercised this policy. One in which it is now 
exercising such policy. 

7. What were the boundaries of the United States as deter- 
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XLV 



mined by the treaty b^ which the independence of the United 
States was secured ? 

8. State when and from whom accessions to this territory 
have been made. ( This question has no reference to the organ- 
ization of State governments.) 

9. What was the Missouri Compromise Bill ? When was it 
passed ? How was it affected by the Kansas-Nebraska Bill ? 

10. In what year was slavery abolished by Constitutional 
Amendment ? 



SPELLING. 



Hypocrisy, 
Secrete, 
Brethren, 
Second, 

Dyeing — coloring, 
Buffian, 
Prophecy 
Clothe, 

Wholly — ( entirely). 
Cannon, 
Wliat do the following abbreviations stand for? 

et seq. et al. i. e. q. v. M. D 



June, 1875, 
Surgeon, 
Specter, 
Dilitrence, 
Stupefy, 
Streak, 
Herds-man, 
Wednesday, 
Salable, 
Ascendant, 
Daguerreotype. 



GERMAN.— English Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. Sd^reibe einen 3luffa$ iiber ben ©artcn. ^ft 
cr toor obcr binter tern §aufe ? SBer arbeitet in bemfelben ? SBeldbc 
Slumcn toacf)fen bariu ? 58ie toiel DBflbdume fteben im ©arten ? SBa^ 
f lit tpeld^e fmb e^ ? SBann \mxh ba^ Cbft reif ? 25?ann fdet, unb tvann 
txnUt man? G^ gicbt aHcrlei ©drten, ncnne einige. 

2. ©rammatil: Give Present, Past and Future Tenses oi 
fcin and tDcrben, both Indicative and Subjunctive Mode, in full. — 
Give 6 Propositions and use them in German sentences ; tell which 
cases they goveni. — Mention all German auxiliary verbs. 
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3. Scanthjorte auf bciitf(^: ilbnncn (5ie jencn Stief lefcn ? 
— 9Ber ^at ben 33ricf gcfd^ricbcn ? — 2ln toen ift et gefd^rieben ? — 
Sott x6) au(^ einen 95ricf fc^rcibcn ? — SEiirben Sie in bie fetabt gc^cn, 
toenn ed nic^t rcgnctc ? — SBa§ h)urbcft bu t^un, tocnn bu bcinc Sluf* 
oabc nic^t gelernt l^attcft ? — SBa^ fagte bcr ilnabe, bag er gcfe^en 
l^abe? — ©ufannc, lannft bu bie iluf;e mclfcn ? — SBcIc^e SKonate 
^aben toeniger al« 30 I'age? — SBie lange tuerben unfcre fjerien 
bauem ? — SB3a« t^uft bu gem, toenn bu ben ganjen SBormittag ftus 
birt^aft? 

4. Ueberfe^e: John and Eve are quarreling about a nut. 
Miss Susie is not very fond of study. Each flower has a peculiar 
beauty. All the world 's a stage. Everybody goes to the country 
when the hot season begins. How much is four fifths of one half? A 
good piano is a costly article in this country. Please, change this 
dollar, Sir. He who gives quickly gives double. A small leak will 
sink a great ship. He wears her ring, and she wears his, but I wear 
my own. 

5. 6d^teibeattdbem®eba(^tni^ jtvei Serfe etned ©e^ 
bid^ted, tveld^ed bu gelernt ^aft. 

GERMAN.— German Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1- 31 u f f a t : „gttebri(^ ber Oro^e." 2)ie Slnefbote, toeld^ toon 
einem Sauern \ptxd)t, ben ber Konig fe^en tooHte. — Sld^te auf bic 
©a^jeic^cn, fotoie auf rid^tige SJerbinbung bet ©ebanlen. 

2. ® r a m m a t i 1 : 1) ®tb einen einfadj^en ©a^, 2) einen ertDei* 
terten Sa^, 3) einen jufammengejogenen Sa^, 4) eine gleid^fteHenbe 
©a^toetbinbung, 5) eine entgegenfteDenbe Sa^toetbinbung, 6) ein ©a^ 
gefflge mit Dbjeftitofa^, 7) ein ©a^gefftge mit attributitofa^, 8) cin 
©a^gefttge mit abtoerbialfa^ be§ Drte3, 9) ein ©a^gefuge mit abtoer^ 
bialfa$ bergeit, 10) ein ©a^efflge mit Slbtoerbialfaft ber SHJeife/ 11) cin 
©a^gefiige mit 3lbtoerbialfaft be^ ©runbe«. 

3. Ueberfefte: But here's a parchment with the seal of 

Caesar; 
I found it in his closet, it is his will ; 
Let but the Commons bear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
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Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their will. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy unto their issue. 

4. Ucbcrfc^en: ©e^Iet: „Gi, SCcff, bu bift ja JjIo^Hc^ fo bc= 
fonncn ! 3)lan fagte mir, bafe bu cin Iraumet fcift unb bic^ cntfernft ijon 
anbver aRenf(^en ffieife. 35u licbft ba§ ©citfamc — brum i)ab id) je^t 
ein eigcn SaSagftucf fiir bi(^ au^gefuc^t. Gin anbrcr too^I bcbd(^te fic^ — 
bu brucfft bic Sugen ju unb grcifft e« ^cr^i^aft an." 

2en : „3^ foC mit mciner armbruft auf ba^ liebc §auj}t beg eig^ 
lien flinbeg jielen ? G^er fterb ic^ !" 

5. ©d^dn* unb Sled&tf d^rif t: Sd^reibc au« bem ©ebdd^tnife 
bie le^ten 2 Serfe bed ®ebi(^te« ,,£u^oto*« toilbe Sagb." 

MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. What is meant by the relative pitch of a sound ? By 
the absolute pitch ? Give the names of each. 

2. What are the uses of a clef ? How many clefs are there? 
What are their names ? 

3. Write the absolute and relative names of the sounds of 
the tune upon the blackboard. 

4. What is meant by the expression, ''Key of C"? From 
what does a scale take its name ? What is meant by the ex- 
pression, "Scale of G"? 

5. The teacher will sing by word or play one of the exercises 
accompanying this list, then repeat it, singing two measures at 
a time, and the pupils will write the tune from memory. 

6. Sing one of the time lessons with this list. Give each 
division a different ex. (One trial.) 

7. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

8. Sing one exercise to which there are no words by syllable. 
(One trial.) 

9. Sing tunes on pages 80 and 164, Singing School Echo. 

10. Sing the scale and vocal exercises, judging of the posi- 
tion of the mouth, the sustained sound, change of position of 
mouth, &c. 
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No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 1. 




Soft-ly uow tb« light of day. Fades up - on un' sight u-way, Ftvt from car*, froai 




la-bor free. Lord, I would coniiQune with thee. Lord, I would commane with tbee. 
No. 2. 



fe 



^^^^^^^ 



-i hr-T 



^=^ 



In the morning when I wake, Help me Lord to sing thy praise. 
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Keep me free from sin, and make Me to know more of thy way^^ 
No. 3. 
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QUESTIOKS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. XLIX 

B GRAMMAR CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

June, 1875. 

1. Add together the following numbers : 

327 thousand 261 and 39 ten-thousandths. 

324365 and 93 hundredths. 

41 and 459 hundred-thousandths. 

2. What is the difference in inches between |j^ of a mile, 
and 0.456 of a league ? 

3. Wliat per cent, of $84 will be left after purchasing the 
following articles, viz : 3 yards of cloth at 7^ dollars per yard, 
7 yards of lace at $2.25 per yard, and 6 blankets at $4.12^ each, 
and sundnes costing 75 cents ? 

4. A merchant's sales during one week, amounted to 
♦1,811.25, averaging a profit of 15 per cent. What did the 
goods cost him ? 

5. If a man spends i of his income in board and clothing; 
18J per cent, in charities and amusements, and has $137.50 left; 
what is his income ? 

6. A grocer bought 162^ lbs. sugar at 7i cents per pound ; 
at what price per pound must he sell it to gain 8 per cent, on the 
cost? 

7. If 231 cubic inches make one gallon, how many cubic 
inches in a vessel which holds 3 qts., 2 pts., 1 gill ? 

8. Perform the divisions indicated below, and add together 
the quotients : 

4.5-^.05; .45-^.005; 45-T-.0005; .0045-^.5; 45-h50 ; 
.045-f-.05. 

9. Twenty-five per cent, of a merchant's receipts is profit ; 
what per cent, does he make upon his investment ? 

10. Define numerator, denominator, percentage, base, in- 
terest ? 

D 
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L superintendent's report. 

GRAMMAR. 

June, 1875. 

1. In what mode, tense and voice is each verb in the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) The message should have been received earlier. 

(b) It was impossible for any to go. 

(c) He was threatened with dire punishment. 

(d) The boy, pleased with his success, sought his com- 
panions at an early hour. 

2. Change the following verbs as required : 

(a) Had thoiighi, to present potential, active. 

(b) Might have said, to pres. perf., indie, pass. 

(c) To swim, to past perf., indie. 

(d) Will fly, past perf., potential. 

3. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun. What 
is its antecedent ? What does the clause in which it stands 
modify ? 

4. Write a sentence in which that is used as an adjective. 
Another in which it is used as a pronoun. 

5. State, in not more than five lines, where you would go, 
if you were at liberty to take any journey you wish, and why. 

6. Write three or four lines, stating one or two facts which 
you have learned from the study of Physics. 

7. Write one full sentence in answer of each of the follow- 
ing questions : 

(a) If the Golden Rule were observed by all, what would 
be the effect upon courts and prisons ? 

(b) Why should dumb animals be treated with kindness ? 

(c) Why is thjB Fourth of July observed as a holiday ? 

8. What does the following verse mean ? Write in prose. 

"Believe not each wild, tattling tongue, 
As most weak people do ; 
But still conclude that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true." 
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QUESTI0K8 FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. LI 

9, In what case is ** tongue '' in the 8th ? Bule. What 
does "wrong" modify? Mode and voice of "conclude"? 

10. Analyze — "Slowly and sadly they climb the distant 
mountains, and read their doom in the setting sun." 



GEOGEAPHY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Bound Kentucky, and give two principal productions of 
the State. 

2. Name the States lying on the western bank of the Missis- 
sippi river and the five States and Territories lying next west of 
them. 

3. Locate the five principal cities east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Locate the five principal cities in the great central 
plain. 

4. Why do we not have agricultural cities, as well as com- 
mercial and manufacturing ? 

5. Why is Chicago so favorably located for commerce ? 

6. In what part of what State is Long's Peak? Pike's 
Peak ? Mt. Baker ? 

7. In the valley between what ranges of mountains are the 
Sacramento and St. Joaquin ? 

8. What railway affords means of travel between Omaha 
and San Francisco ? Through what States and Territories does 
it pass ? 

9. In what part of the country is cotton chiefly raised ? 
Tobacco ? Where is the great grain field of the country ? 

10. Bound Missouri, give the capital and chief city, and the 
location of each. 



HISTORY. 

June, 1875. 
1. How many years elapsed from the time of Columbus's 
first discovery in the New World till the time of the first settle- 
ment within the present territory of the United States ? 
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LII SCPBRINTEyDENT'S REPORT. 

2*. Where and when was the first i)ermanent settlement 
made in America by English colonists? — the second? 

3. What was the difference between the character of the 
people making these two settlements ? 

4. From what country in Earope did the first settlers of 
New York come ? When was this settlement made ? How long 
did the government remain in the hands of the first settlers ? 

5. When, and under whose command was the first perma- 
nent settlement made by the French in North America? 

6. By what authority and about what year was the oldest 
literary institution in America established ? How did it get its 
name ? Where is it located ? 

7. Between what colonies was the first Union established ? 
In about what year? Why did not Rhode Island join this 
Union? 

8. How did it happen that Rhode Island and Connecticut 
had each two capitals ? 

9. What was the Stamp Act? Navigation Act? What 
were Writs of Assistance ? 

10. Locate White Plains, Fort Edward, Presque Isle, 
Chad's Ford, York Town. 



PHYSICS. 

June, 1875. 

1. A gun is fired on a vessel in distress ; the report is 
heard on shore five seconds after the flash was seen ; about 
how far out is the vessel ? 

2. How do clouds form, and what do they consist of ? 

3. How does dew form, and why is there less of it in 
cloudy weather ? 

4. What is snow ? Distinguish between snow and ice. 

5. Give a familiar instance of conduction of heat. Men- 
tion a bad conduction of heat and give any use to which it is 
put. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 



LIII 



6. Explain why water is unfit to serve in a thermometer. 
Explain the terms Freezing and Boiling Points. 

7. When the mercury of a thermometer stands 50° F., what 
temperature is this according to centigrade degree ? 

8. Show that a force may be converted into motion. Show 
that motion may be converted into heat. 

9. When do objects become visible to us ? Why do we not 
see objects inverted ? 

10. Give two principles of the electric telegraph. 

11. When does an object appear colored ? When white ? 
Black ? 





SPELLING. 




June, 1875 


Wrench, 


Missouri, 


Squaring, 


Counterbalance, 


Belidve, 


Gayety, 


Elegance, 


Peaceable, 


Temperance, 


Accessible 


Assertion, 


Sponge, 


Villain, 


Delicate, 


Secede, 


Diligence, 


Idolatiy, ^ 


Vigilant, 


Filial, 


Cantos, 


Physician, 


Extravagant, 


Architect, 


Parody. 


Helen. 





GERMAN.— English Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. Seanthjortc auf bcutfd^: SBcr tDar in bie 33hime ge^ 
Irod>cn ? — SaJcr Jjfliidfte bie SBIumc ? — 2BasJ t\)ai ba^ jlinb mit bem 
Ileinen ©aft ? — 3Ba« ricf baS 93ieitc^en ? — 3Bas; that c^ bann ? — 
aOBo blkb ber Stact^el ? — i^a^ Icrnte bic Stenc gu \pat ? 
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2. Or am ma til: Give Present Tense of ^3flfi(fcit. — Also 
Future Tense of lemen. — Give feminine words of &xo^'i>aUx, ®ie- 
net/ (Snlel, DnUl, 2dh)c, ©itfllSnber. — Give an analysis of the fol- 
lowing sentence, the same way you analyze in English grammar : 
„GnbIici^ fam er auf ken SinfaH, flcine ©tcine in bie glafc^e ju h>erfcn^ 
unb balb ftieg ba« aSaffer in ber Jfafc^e." 

3. 93eanth)orte auf beutfd^: 2Banim bift bu in bie Sd^ule 
gcgangen? — 2Ber ift auf ber ©tra^e flef alien ? — 2Bol^in ftnb S^tc 
Srilber gefa^ren? — 9BeI<^eg ©(^iff ift Ie$te SBoc^e untergegangen? — 
aSo^in hjar e« gefegelt ? — 3Bie biele Seutc fmb ertrunlen ? — 2B3o 
^aben ©ie biefe SRadj^ric^t gelefen ? — SBarum lieben bie ilinber ben 
©(^nee ? — 2Ben l^aben bie Seutfd^en im 3a^re 1870 befiegt? 

4. U e B e r f e ^ e : Do you love your friends and hate your ene- 
mies ? — The tea, that my mother bought on Vine street is very 
good, it is black tea. — My mother has been in the market, and 
there she bought some beef; she paid the butcher one dollar for it 
My sister went with her, and bought butter, apples and vegetables, 
which were very good. — The elephant withdrew his trunk, and 
went to the watering place. — I lent Carl some money, but he re- 
turned it. 

5. ©(^reibeba«©tilcl: „35er Studnd \pxai) mit einem ©taai" 
bxi : „'^d) mufe bid^ bo(^ nod) ettoad fragen." 



GERMAN.— German Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. 2C u f f a ^ : ©ie gabel : „2)er §a^n unb ber gud&«." ©ie^', 
baft bie ©a^i^eit^en ridj^tig fmb. 3l(^te ferner barauf, bafe beiue ©a^ 
in rid^tiger SJerbinbung mit einanber fte^en. — 12 ©d^e minbeften^. 

2. ® r a m m a t i f : 1) 5Bie bilbet man bie pa\[vot gorm? @ib ein 
95eif^)ieL — 2) ®ib jtoei ©d$e, toelc^e relative gurtt)5rter l^aben. — 

3) 9Bie toiele gormen ber 3lu«fagetDeife gibt e« ? 31^\\]k biefelben. — 

4) ®ib eineu ©a$, ber jmei Cbjccte ^at. — 5) SBoburc^ unterfc^eibet 
fi:^ bie ftarfe t)on ber fc^ma(^en J)eclination ? — 6) 3Benbe an, auf/ 
Winter in ©d$en an. 

3. Ueberfe^e: Knowledge is power. It is the philosopher's 
stone, the true secret, that turns every thing it touches into gold. — 
The old man listened with the meekness and modesty of a child, as 
if he were adding new information to the stores of his own mind. — 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. IX 

Many people have nothing to say of importance, because they know 
nothing of importance. — Every citizen in this country has a voice 
in the election of rulers. — This is the nearest way to town, it is 
much nearer than the old hill road. 

4. Ucbcrfc^e: „D, 9labc, 3)u Bift kod^ ein fc^Sner SBogcI ! 3)ein 
6kfteber 9(anjt toie bie $ebem bed Slblerd. 35knn 3^etne Sttmme au^ 
fo fc^on ift, fo fle^drft 2)u jn ben jd^onften SBogeIn ber 2Belt." SJen 9la= 
htn finite bicfed Sob unb er fing an, feine ©timme l^drcn ju laffen ; ate 
er abet ben ©d^nabel auftbat, entfiel t^m ber Jldfe. 3)er %nd)i f^rang 
^in)u, f(^na)>^te i^n auf, t)erf(^lang i^n unb (ac^te ben t^drtd^ten Sflaben 
aud. — S^raue nic^t ben3Borten eine&Sd^meid^Ierd! — Sn ben meiften 
^[allen ift bad, tvad ber Sd^meic^ler \aQt, Untoa^r^eit. 

5. 3le(^tsunb©(^dnf(^rift: S(^reibe aud bem @ebdd^tni| 
bie leftten brei aSerfe bed (Sebi(^ted „6rKdnifl." 

MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. What is meant by the relative pitch of a sound ? By the 
absolute pitch ? Give the names of each. 

2. What are the uses of a clef ? Write the absolute and 
relative names of the tunes on the blackboard. The teacher 
will put one of the exercises accompanying this list on the black- 
board. 

3. How many and what are the uses of notes ? 

4. In vocal training what are the four fundamental princi- 
ples ? 

6. The teacher will play or sing by word one of the accom- 
panying exercises, then repeat it, singing tteo measures at a 
time, and the pupils will write the tune sung, determining for 
themselves the kind of measure, sounds of scale, &c. 

6. Sing time lesson No. . Give each division a different 

time lesson. (One trial. ) 

7. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

8. Sing one exercise by syllable, one where there are no 
words. (One trial. ) 

9. Sing Solfeggio, Vacation Song and Canon. Each divi- 
sion a different song. 

10. Sing the scale and vocal exercises. Observe the posi- 
tion of the mouth, the way the sound is sustained, &c., &c. 
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8UPEKINTENDENT S REPORT. 



No 1. 



lA^jjjij./-r-nj;^/jijji/j^jjij.//;ijj.;ijii 

No. 2. 



/I -r •? jN / -^^v.M J. 



No. 1. 
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Ha])i>y vol -COS all day long, Singing somo sweet, cheerful song; 
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Thinking not of toil or care, Blithe and gay as birds in air. 
No. 2. 



w^f ff^^^ ^^^m 



1. God 18 my all - suf - fi-cientgood, My por - tion and my choice; 
In vain the world ac-costs. my ear, And tempts my heart a -new; 
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In him my vast de - sires are fill'd, And all my powers re-joice. 
I cannot buy your bliss so dear. Nor part with heaven for you. 
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* QUESTIOKS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. LVII 

C GRAMMAR CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

June, 1875. 

1. What are two numbers which have no common divisor 
said to be ? Must a common divisor be a prime or composite 
number ? Can the least common multiple of two or more 
numbers be a prime number ? 

2. What part of a hundred weight is thirteen pounds and 
four ounces ? 

3. Subtract \ of \\ from \ of 3^. 

4. What is the difference between \ of fifty pounds and \\ 
of a hundred pounds ? 

5. In reducing a fraction to lower terms do you change the 
value of the fraction ? Why ? 

6. What is the difference between 43 thousand, 4 hundred 
and 2 and 24 hundredths, and 36 thousand, 3 hundred and 76 
and two ten-thousandths ? 

7. Simplify the following expressions : 

7i 3JX4i 4.3-21.50 



12.50 .16.3H T\of,75 

n\ 

8. If Vr of a bushel of oats cost — of a dollar what will 

50 
thirteen bushels cost ? 

9. What is the difference between thirty- three hundredths 
of a hundred weight and .05 of a ton ? 

10. If $7J pay for 2f yards of cloth, how many yards can 
be bought for $4| ? 



GRAMMAR. 

June, 1875. 

1. Write a sentence containing a verb which requires an 
object. Draw a line under the. object and also under the verb. 

2. Write sentences, closing each with a period, containing 
the words, which, what, whom, where and when. 
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3. "If my friend, whom I have been expecting so long, 
should call during my absence, please to ask him to remain until 
I return." What does the clause introduced by whom modify ? 
What does "so long" modify ? What does "until I return'^ 
modify ? 

4. Write one complete sentence in answering each of the 
following questions : 

(a) Why should dumb animals be treated with kindness ? 

(b) Why should we love and respect our friends ? 

(c) How should we treat those who abuse us ? 

5. " That river, on either bank was bordered for many 
miles by extensive forests, and the most luxuriant tropical 
plants and flowers." Change this sentence so as to xadikQ plants 
and flowers the subject. 

6. Write two or three lines stating some facts that you have 
learned m the study of Physics. 

7. Write two or three .lines descriptive of the country 
through which the great South American rivers flow. 

8. Write a letter to your teacher, stating in not more than 
five lines, where you would go, and why^ if you were at liberty 
to take the journey you wish. 

9. Write the following in prose : 

THE STEAMBOAT. 

" With clashing wheel and lifting keel. 
With smoking torch on high, 
Where winds are loud and billows reel. 
She thunders foaming by." 

10. Also the following in prose : 

" In slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy lay : 

His hammock swung loose, the sport of the wind ; 
But watch- worn and weary, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind.' 
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QUESTIONS FOR AKKUAL EXAMINATION. LIX 

GEOGRAPHY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Name and locate three of the principal cities of Enssia. 

2. About what is the latitude of St. Petersburg ? Rio 
Janeiro ? Cairo in Egypt ? Cleveland ? New Orleans ? 

3. Bound Italy and locate Naples. 

4. From what countries does the Rhine derive its waters ? 
6. What countries of Europe and Asia are peninsulas ? 

6. Name the ** Territories " of the United States. 

7. Locate Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool. 

8. What are the three largest rivers of western Europe ? 

9. Name five principal cities in Massachusetts. 

10. Where are the Hebrides ? Where is Dublin ? 

11. Where is the Isle of Man ? The Scilly Isles ? 

12. Mention five important articles exported from India. 

13. Locate Calcutta, Bombay, Hong-Kong, Island of Su- 
matra. 

14. What large lakes are connected with McKenzie River ? 



PHYSICS. 

June, 1875. 

1. What is meant by weight ? In what direction does a 
plumb-line point ? What is the use of plumb-lines ? 

2. Why do balloons rise in the air ? Why does a stone sink 
in water ? Why does, it float on mercury or quicksilver ? 

3. How can you render a body electric ? How many kinds- 
of electricity are there, and what are their names ? 

4. Give a reason why lightning-rods protect buildings. 
Give an example of capillary attraction. 

5. How can you tell whether a body is elastic ? Show that 
air is elastic. 

6. Explain why it is that a person in a horse-car moves, 
forward when the car suddenly stops. 
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'?. Why may a heavy stone be moved with a crow-bar ? 
AVhat is a lever ? 

8. What makes clocks go ? What makes them keep time ? 

0. AVhen you move the handle of a pump, what makes the 
water rise and finally flow out ? 

10. Give some important law or statement about any pecu- 
liar quality that water and all other liquids have ? 



SPELLING. 

June, 1875. 
Capsized, Siege, 

Conscious, Penetrate, 

Bigotry, Beverie, 

Tongue, Experience, 

Ascending, Edifice, 

Illicit, College, 

Creaking, Crystal, 

Intelligence, Annual, 

Extravagant, Stirred, 

Epitaphs, Mattress, 

Ecstasy, Con temptible, 

Holiday, Descendants, 
Terraces. 



GERMAN.— English Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. Apply in German sentences: bie armcn f^rcunbe, bcr armen 
^Yveunbe, ben armcn greunbcn, bie armen Jvteunbe. — Also : auf bcm 
aJJarftc, ju §aufe, ber Huge itnabe, gefauft. 

2. Grammar: Give Present Perfect Tense of fd^idten. — Also 
Future tense. — Give a synopsis of the verb fein, Indie. Mode. — 
Decline bie gute %xau, singl. and plural. 

3. Answer in complete German sontences : ^ai bicfc^ 9Mdbdf»en 
feinc 9JhittevV — §abcn Sie bcr alten Sl'afcbfrau bieSeifc gcgebcnlf — 
Slninn Unrb beiu 3?ater 5U .^^aufe fcin V — 9?o baft bu bie iUib ge= 
fcben ? — 25Jo hat ber 9Imeritaner feine Jpc^itcr gclaffcn ? — alarum 
hahax bie .Qinber nidjt^i ocgcffcn ? 
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QUESTIONS FOR AKNUAL EXAMINATION. LXI 

3. Translate: Has the daughter of the queen been in Hol- 
land? — She will not hate you but love you. — Mary is getting 
very handsome, but not very amiable. — Our servant-girl bought a 
tough hen, bad vegetables and hard cheese. — A little bee had 
crept into a flower. — The little girl picked the flower. 

5. Translate: 3)cr flugc Staar lam cnblic^ auf ben fiinfaff, 
fleinc ©tcine in bic %ia\(i)t }u tocrfcn, unb balb fticij bad SBBaffer in ber 
^lofc^e fo l^odb, bafe cr e§ mit feincin Sd^nabel crreic^en unb feincn 
ahirft lofd^cn tonntc. 



GERMAN.— German Pupils. 

June, 1875. 
1. a u f f a ^ : Gin Sricf an bcincn Sruber, in toclc^em bu il^m bie 
@ef(^i(^te ^on bent i^olj^ader erjd^Ift. Sage, h^eld^e Slrbeit er )»errid^s 
tttt, ba| \\)m babei bie 3l£t in'd 28ajfer fiel unb Wa^ h)eiter gefc^a^. 
(aJlinbefteng 12 ©dfte.) 

2. ® r a m m a t i f : 1) Sd^reibe ben ©a^ ,,3)a« ilinb fud^t Seeren 
im SGBalbe" in atten 3citformen, bie bu lennft. — 2) ©ib bie 4 gdffe 
toon Gins unb SKe^rjal^l i)on : 2)ad fki^ige SMdbc^en, reined Staffer, 
ein toilber 2dh>e. — 3) SBenbe folgenbe SDBorter in Sd^en an : of)m, 
biedfeit, toa^renb. — 4) SBad finb Sinbetoarter ? — 5) SBad ift ein 
§am)tfaft, toadSiebenfa^? ®ib Seifjjiele. — 6) SJenne atte ^aixpU 
unb Slebenglieber bed f olgenben Sa^d : ,,2)ie Stra^len ber Sonne er* 
toedten im grfi^Iinge burd^ i^re SBdrme in atten ^flanjen neued Seben." — 
7) 9?enne 6 UmftanbdtDorter. 

3. Ueberfe^e: The girl thus pointed out by the king, was 
a daughter of one of the laborers employed by the royal gardener ; 
and she had come to help her father weed the flower-beds. It chanced 
that, like many of the poor people in Prussia^ even in that day, she 
had received a good education. She was somewhat alarmed when she 
found herself in the king's presence, but was reassured when the 
king told her that he only wanted her to read for him, as his eyes 
were weak. 

4. Ueberfe^e: 33alb aber na^et groft unb Sturm, unb f(^eu 
tocrbirflt ftd^9J?enfd^ unb 323urm. 2)ad ^ornlein fann i^m nic^t entge^n, 
unb mu^ in 28inb unb SEBetter fte^n. 3)od^ fd^abet i^m lein £eib nod^ 
9ESe^ ; bet §immel becft mit toeid^em Sc^nee ber Grben Jlinblein liebenb 
gu ; bann ft^tummert ed in ftitter SRu^. Salb fliel^t bed SBinterd triibe 
9Jac^t ; bie £er(^e fmgt, bad itorn erluac^t ; ber 2cnj 1^\^ Sdum' unb 
SBiefen blix^n unb fc^mucft bad ^e(b mit frifc^em @run. 

5. Sttec^t- unb S(^dnfc^rift: Sc^reibe aud bem &Ad6)U 
ni|: ,,Stfi^Iinfld anfang/' 3 SJerfe. 
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MUSIC. 
Final Exa3iination, June, 1875. 
1. . The teacher will sing, without beating time, one of the 
time lessons accompanying this list, (two measures at a time,) 
<and the pupils will write the notes representing the sounds sung, 
or making the bars in the right places. 

2. The teacher will sing slowly one of the accompanying 
exercises by word, and the pupils write the notes, as she sings, 
representing the sounds sung. Give them the signature of the 
Key of D. 

3. The teacher will sing by note the first eight measures of 
one of the exercises ; then repeat, singing two measures at a 
time, the pupils writing from memory the tune sung. 

4. Sing time lesson No. . Give each division a dif- 
ferent time lesson. (One trial.) 

5. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

6. Sing one exercise, where there are no words, by syllable. 
(One trial.) 

7. Sing the last two songs that were given to the grade, 
both parts. 

8. Give vocal exercises and judge of the position of the 
mouth, the sustained sound, change of position, &c. 

9. What makes the measures ? How long are the sounds 
represented by an eighth note a dotted quarter note when the 
lo wer figure is 8 ? 

^ 10. How many and what are the uses of notes ? Examine 
in small classes. Preserve a record of each point. 
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No 1. 



t/iiJJJ//i//jVjjij.;//jijjjii 



No. 1. 



Children of the heav'nly King, As ye jour-nf-y sweetly ping; 



^^rfrf^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 



Sing your Savior's wor - thy praise, Glorious in His works and ways. 
No. 2. 



^ 



u^^^^ 



O, for a heart to praise my God, A heart from sin set free, A 



m 



IS 



^jL^^^ 



m 



fi'tw i \ :r-2 



s 



heart that al - ways feels thy blood, So free - ly shed for me. 
No. 3. 



fe^TTir . | J J i -' ^ ^ ^ji; t f trn^ 



No. 4. 



^1 A t [ ^\t4!^LM\m^f m ^^ P^ 

No. 5, 



iu i jj;v i ^;^ i *;'jii 



i 
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LXrV SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 

D GRAMMAR CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

June, 1875. 

1. What is meant by the greatest common divisor of two 
or more numbers ? Must it be a prime number ? 

2. What is meant by the least common multiple of two or 
more numbers ? Must it be a prime number or a composite 
number ? 

3. Find the greatest common divisor of 323 and 1,700 ; 
815 and 17,962 ; 19,776 and 5,562. 

4. How many cords of wood in three piles, one of which 
has I cords, another | and the other has ^ cords ? 

5. I had a half pound of candy for a party ; mother gave me 
I pound, sister gave me y\ pound, father gave me J pound and 
my little cousin /j pound ; how much did I then have for my 
party ? 

6. If you multiply the numerator of a fraction by 2 what 
effect will it have upon the value of the fraction ? Why ? If 
you multiply the denominator by 2 what effect will it have upon 
the value of the fraction ? Why ? 

7. A person walks 500 miles in 16 days of nine hours each ; 
what is his average rate per hour ? 

8. Add together the following numbers : 
$8754-*6|+*500+$435+»4+$95i+»89.175+*5.62i+».05. 

9. Find i^ of 98,467. Prove the result 

10. James had *47J, and Joseph as many lacking 8f, and 
Weston as many as both James and Joseph ; how many dollars 
had Weston ? 



GRAMMAR. 

June, 1875. 
1. Write one full sentence in answering each of the follow- 
ing questions : 

(a) What has caused the rapid growth of Cleveland ? 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. LXV 

(b) How do the mountains in the western part of onr 
country compare with those in the eastern part ? 

(c) Why should we love and respect our friends ? 

(d) How should we treat persons who abuse us ? 

2. Write a letter of three or four lines to your teacher 
stating where you would go, and why, if you were permitted to 
spend your vacation where you wish. 

3. Write a sentence requiring quotation marks. 

4. Write three or four lines descriptive of the climate and 
productions of the Southern states. 

5. A sentence containing the word ice, telling when, where 
and why it is used. 

6. Write three or four lines stating several facts that you 
have learned in the study of Botany. 

7. Write five sentences using the plural of his, him, it, 
valley, shelf. 

8. Belate i% five or six lines the story of Major Wain- 
Wright and the prisoners. 

9. State in two or three lines how Roger Sherman came to 
have so much influence over others. 

10. What does the following verse mean ? AVrite it in 
prose, (our own language :) 

"All that other folk can do. 
Why, with patience, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view — 
Try, Try Again." 



GEOGRAPHY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Name three principal ports of New England. 

2. Bound the State of New Jersey. What fact makes its 
gardening interest so valuable ? 

3. What are the six most abundant minerals in the United 
States and wbere are they produced ? 
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4. Which are the leading exports of the United States, and 
in what States are they produced ? 

5. Name the States which lie wholly or in part on the 
western bank of the Mississippi, and also the States and Terri- 
tories which lie next west of them. 

6. What is the general direction of the rivers in the eastern 
part of the middle Atlantic States ? In the western part ? 
What causes the difference of direction ? 

7. Locate Buffalo, Savannah, Milwaukee, Memphis, Atlanta. 

8. In what Territory does the Yellowstone river rise, in 
what direction does it flow, and into what does it flow ? 

9. Mention two ways in which we may travel to San Fran- 
cisco. 

10. Describe the route by which a boat-load of grain would 
go from Chicago to New York. 




BOTANY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Of what use is the root to the plant? Draw figures of 
a tap and of a fibrous root. 

2. Give the parts of a stem. Draw a cross section {explain 
the term) of some common woody plant, showing the position of 
the parts. 

3. Name four terms which apply to margins of leaves and 
draw examples. 

4. Why do plants need water ? What is the effect of dark- 
ness upon plants? 

6. Give a complete schedule of a maple leaf. 

6. At what time are buds formed upon our trees and bushes? 

7. How are the leaves of the elm arranged upon the stem? 
{Have a branch in the room,) 

8. I am thinking of a plant having a round woody stem, 
broad dentate, sometimes serrate pointed leaves, feather veined. 
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with ^ large, stoat mid-yein, its leaves of a dark^ glossy green 
above, and a lighter green below. The leaves have petioles and 
are opposite upon the stem. Its drooping flowers are at the 
axils of the leaves on long flower stalks, the calyx white or col- 
ored, thick and waxen, separating into four divisions. The 
corolla is composed of four petals, thick and velvety. It has 
eight stamens, one pistil, with a very long and drooping style. 
What is it? 

9. Describe the flower you have as to size, color, parts, 
number of parts. , 

10. What are the principal uses of plants? 

Please have each child bring a flower on ilie day of examina- 
tion. Exchange these and give each child a flower to describe. 





SPELLING. 


June, 1875 


Eeverence, 


Balancing, 


Lilies, 


Abhorred, 


Geniuses, 


Irresistible, 


Acquaintance, 


Transcendent, 


Reverie, 


Expense, 


Intelligence, 


Villain, 


Syllables, 


Parricide, 


College, 


Vengeance, 


Myriads, 


Vegetable, 


Happily, 


Besistance, 


Necessary, 


Conceived, 


Receptacles, 


Leisurely. 



GERMAN— English Pupils. 



June, 1875. 



1, Apply in German sentences: ®er Sicbling, bie 3«i*uwg, bie 
Jlolte ; also : frii^cr, ftrcng, bcfc^aftigt. Write out all the forms of 
td^ bin getoefen/ iif ^atte gelobt. 

2. Give Genitive and Accusative of bcr gutc SBein, frif(^€^ 
SSJajfer, biefer Heine ^nabe, ein f leiner ilnobe. When is the Accu- 
sative like the Nominative ? When not f 
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3. Translate : It has raiiied all night. — Henry, where were 
you this morning? — Have some patience with Julius, Mr. Krug; 
he has no lesson, because he was very unwell yesterday. — Mr, Lin- 
coln was as good as he was great. — We want a pound of sugar, six 
pounds of coffee and two dozen knives and forks. — We owe obe- 
dience to our parents and teachers. 

4. Answer in complete German sentences : SBa^ ^aft bu ba, 
aibolj)^ ? — a5}a« fud^cn ®ic ? — SBarum tocrfuc^en ®ic bicfcn Stotm 
nic^t? — aUa« ^olte bic Wa^b? — 28er ^t biefe^ §au^ gcbaut? — 
aSkinn flc^ft bu nac^ Slctoburg, JRobert ? 

5. Translate: SJic ^BJenfc^en ^abcn jtDei Slugcn, jh>ei D^rcn, 
abcr nur einenaWunb. — gingtjbgel fmb fe^r ftcin unbStawbbdgel ftnb 
fe^r grofe. — 3Reinc ©t^toefter toar in ber B^uU ; i(^ toax ju ^ufc, 
to^il id^ fe^r franf tear. 



GERMAN— German Pupils. 

Jnne, 1876. 

1. aiuffa^: 12 Safte fiber Snfeften, i. 93. @J)innen unb gne= 
gm. — Untcrfd^ieb j^toifd^en 3infcftcn unb SSogeln. Slut. — Rbxpn, 
toic gcflUcbcrt. — gre^toertjcugc. — Sebccfung. — ^Jlugel, 3ft^f ««*► 
Scfc^affcn^cit berfclbcn. — ©ic Icbcn 1) \oann ? 2) too ? — 2Ba« toirb 
au« i^ncn im §crb[te. — -Wcnne minbcftcnd 6 ^nfcftcn. — SBie t)er= 
ttcibt man fie? 

2. ©rammatif: 1) 3lu§ toelc^en SSortern lann ba* Subject 
befte^n ? 2lue toet(f)cn ba^ ^rdbifat ? ©ib ein 93eif))iel fiit jeben %aii. 
2) ©ib bie 4 gaUe ber ©in- unb aJicf^rja^l toon : ber %\i6)^, ber 3olbat, 
bie Slaf^e. — 3) 9lenne bie $au))tjeitformen ; fe^e bad 2Bort g e b e n 
in bie 3 §auj)tjeiten. — 4) Sie fe^t man §au})ttoortcr jufammen ? 
Sei^iele. — 5) JSelc^e SBorter fmb biegfam ? — 6) ih?ad ift ein Sa^? 
7) aSad fmb Jurtoortev, (Sigenfcliaftetoorter ? 

3. U e b e r f e ^ e : On waking in the morning, Henry found that 
a deep snow had fallen, and the cold wind was blowing furiously. — 
The spider turned him round about and went into his den. — In 
the day-time, they shot such game as came in their way for food, 
and at night, they kindled a fire by which they slept. — Come 
down from that high perch, so that I may see you closer, and ad- 
mire your beautiful feathers. — How dry is this bread and how 
tough is this meat ! 
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4. U e b c r f c ^ c : ZxH Gulcnfpieflcl ||og cinmal niit 3Inbciu iibcr 
33€r0 unb Xf^al. So oft, aU fic ju cittern Serge famen, ging liU an 
feinem SBanberftab ben Serg gan^ fac^t unb gan^ betdibt ^inab ; aUein, 
toenn fie berganioart* ftiegen, tear ©ulenfriegel t)oH 3?ergnflgen. ^SBenn 
t^ ben Serg ^inunter ^e^e, fo benf id) Slarr fd^on on bie §6^e, bie foI» 
gen ioirb, unb ba Derge^t mir bann ber ©c^erj. aHein, ioenn ii) berg* 
auftoartd ge^e, fo benf \i) an ba« Ibal, bad folgt, nub fa^ ein ^crj." 

5. Slec^ts unb ©^onfc^rift: Sc^reibe au« bent ©ebad^t^ 

nife : „©a| ein %'\\df^x an bent Sac^'' bi« ,,^ier ^ilft tein S3e» 

Ilagen." 



MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. The teacher will sing, without beating time, one of the 
time lessons accompanying this list, (two measures at a time,) 
and the pupils will write the notes representing the sounds sung 
or making the bars in the right places. 

2. The teacher will sing slowly one of the accompanying 
exercises by word, and the pupils write the notes, as she sings, 
representing the sounds sung. Give them the signature of the 
Key of D. 

3. The teacher will sing by note the first eight measures of 
one of the exercises ; then repeat, singing two measures at a 
time, the pupils writing from memory the tune sung. 

4. Sing time lesson No. . Give each division a dif- 
ferent time lesson. (One trial.) 

5. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

6. Sing one exercise, where there are no words, by syllable. 
(One trial.) 

7. Sing the last two songs that were given to the grade, 
both parts. 

8. Give vocal exercises, and judge of the position of the 
mouth, the sustained sound, change of position, &c. 

9. What makes the measures ? How long are the sounds 
represented by an eighth note a dotted quarter note when the 
lower figure is 8 ? 

10. How many and what are the uses of notes ? Examine 
in small classes. Preserve a record of each point. 
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No. 1. 



J //I J // JIJ J ^1^ J / /l.^ / J II 



No. 



S /ij^-fi;i-^-M.«5;i/-^-fii/. -^-fi-^ij 



No. 3. 



J J j-r///ij./j//ij J//JI J. r 



No. 1. 



U n \ ii \ iii Ui i\i i \ n \ u\ 



In the morning when I rise, Up to heav*n I raise my eyes; 



fTjTT^j JUi Ij j l j . N JIU 



Thanking God for mer-cies past, Guard and keep me to the laf^t. 
No. 2. 



ae 



i 



^^ 



ms 



"h*^ 



If we strive 'tis no disgrace, Tho' we may not win the race. 
No. 3. 



i ^i-u u-i^^ ^iHi ^ u; 



* 



. . - , , ^ 

Ileav'nly Father, grant thy blessing On the teachings of this day: 



^ ^^^^pmi^^H^ 



1 



May we all thy love pos-sess - ing, Still press on in wisdom's way. 
No. 4. 



m 



fF?m 



i 



^ .^ ^ ! -t-t 



:t=M: 



4 s^ \ ^ 



qp* 



'"-v- 



3^£ 



-h — h — ^■ 






Xo. f.. 



?-^^^^=?= 



— N ^ -h- 

J J j 



I 



I 



No. (I 



i^^^:^^^^^:^^ 



N h.^ I 



fgrnfB 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



CLASS A. 

AEITHMETIC. 

June, 1875. 

1. By the census of 1870, the population of New York was 
91-^292 ; Philadelphia, 674,022 ; Brooklyn, 396,099 ; St. Louis, 
310,864; Chicago, 298,977; Baltimore, 267,354; Boston, 
250,526; Cincinnati, 216,239; New Orleans, 191,418; San 
Francisco, 149,473 ; what was the population of these ten cities ? 

2. How many more people were there in New York than in 
St. Louis and Chicago both ? 

3. From three million, sixty-five thousand and three, take 
six hundred and thirty-eight thousand and nineteen. 

4. How much more is four hundred and fifty-six times 
eight thousand six hundred and forty-five, than 94 times 
32,687 ? 

5. How much is 4687 multiplied by 68 and the product di- 
vided by 9 ? ' 

6. How much more will be the cost of 74 horses at $225 
each, and 86 houses at $865 each, than 97 acres of land at $575 
an acre ? 

7. If six persons receive for a yearly salary $3552, what 
would thirteen persons receive at the same rate ? 

8. What would it cost to build 324 feet of fence at 96 cents 
a yard ? 

9. What is the multiplicand ? What is the minuend ? 

10. How do you prove addition ? How do you prove sub- 
traction ? 
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LANGUAGE. 

June, 1875, 

1. Write one full sentence in answering each of the follow- 
ing questions : 

(a) Why do plants have roots ? 

(b) How should we treat persons who abuse us ? 

(c) Why should we love and respect our friends ? 

2. Write a sentence naming several articles that are manu- 
factured in Cleveland. 

3. Another about the mountains in the western part of our 
country. Change to a question. 

4. Write a sentence which requires the use of quotation 
marks. What time does the first action word in your answer 
denote ? 

6. Write six or eight lines about the " lost child," stating 
how he came to be lost, the search, and his return to his parents. 

6. What does the Golden Rule require us to do ? 

7. What would become of the poor if the Golden Rule wei-e 
observed by everybody ? 

8. What is meant by " Where there's a will there's a way ? '* 

9. Write a letter of three or four lines to your teacher, tell- 
ing her where you would like to spend your summer vacation, 
and why. 

10. What does the following mean ? Write it in prose 
( your own language). 

" Tis a lesson you should heed — 
Try, try again ; 
If at first you don't succeed. 
Try, try again." 



GEOGRAPHY. 



1. What is a strait ? 

2. What is an isthmus ? 

3. What is a cape ? 



June, 1875. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANNUAL EXAMINATION. LXIII 

4. Which part of a map represents the South ? Which part 
represents the West ? 

6. Name the New England states and their capitals. 

6. Name the Middle Atlantic states, and a river of each, if 
it have one. 

7. What are three or four principal productions of the 
Southern states ? 

8. What territory lies next west of Minnesota ? 

9. What territory lies between Texas and Kansas ? 

10. Where is St. Louis ? Philadelphia ? 

11. Name two large cities in England, one in Ireland, and 
one in Scotland. 

12. Which is the most mountainous country of Europe ? 
Which is the most level ? 

13. • Name two peninsulas in the south of Europe. 

14. To what government in Europe does Australia belong ? 
Which part is most inhabited ? What is the principal business 
of the people? 

15. What zone do you live in ? What zone lies south of it ? 
North of it ? 

16. Name four large cities of Asia, and state what coun- 
tries they are in. 

17. What kind of a country is Arabia ? Who live there ? 
How do they live ? 

18. What countries lie on the eastern side of Europe ? 

19. What is the most northern cape of South America? 
The most eastern ? The most western ? The most southern ? 

20. Name the principal mountains of North America. 
South America. Asia. 



SPELLING. 

June, 1876. 

Business, Properly, 

Ecstacy, Peaceably, 
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Breathe, 


Eminence, 


Excellent, 


Recollect, 


Piercing, 


Holiday, 


Guidance, 


Perseverance, 


Species, 


Proceed, 


Scholar, 


Bruises, 


Diligent, 


Chimneys, 


Conscience, 


Produce, 


Delicate, 


Grieved, 


Venerable, 


Diamonds. 


Busy, 




GERMAN.- 


—English Pupils. 




Juno, 1875 



1. How IS the possessive case named in German? Form it 
of the following words : 3ilnti), ©tdrfe, %U\^, "Spirit, 2^urm. 

Apply in German sentences: friil^ftucfen, 5ffnen, rcinigen, \\ii}tn, 
brauc^en. 

2. Give two ways for formino the plural of nouns, two 
examples of each. — Write out all the forms of: id) lobe, xd^ bin. 

3. Translate: Johnny, where are you? what are you doing? 
~ The doctor attends our fiither every day. — What kind of a 
tree is this? — Horses and dogs are useful, they are domestic ani- 
mals. — Some rivers in America are very large. — Our valley is 
very fertile. — The leaves of this book are torn. 

4. Answer in German sentences : SBSer fmb biefe ^errcn ? — 
SBad t)crf auf en biefe ^raucn ? — 3B3ie alt bift bu ? — griebric^, toad 
mac^ft bu ? — SBarum beHen bie §unbe ? — SBann ift bein ©eburtd^ 
tag ? — 3&0 0cf;ft bu ^in ? 

5. Translate : 2)er 25toe ift ber ildnig ber Il^iete. — 6t. ^^ 
ter^burr; ift eine fe^r fc^dne Stabt. — 2)ie lage finb im ©ommer jicms 
lid) tang. — 3)iefe 335gel toe^n il^re' ©c^ndbel ; e« fmb 3lotl^fel(^en. — 
SScflleiteft bu §errn 2)a9 nad^ fflaf^inflton ? 
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GERMAN.— German Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. aiuffa^: lOSd^e iibcr bad Sc^af. 1. SBklc^e gorm 
f^ai ber Jloj>f be« ®<^afcd ? 2. SBie fmb bic JWaucn ? toic bic Seine ? 
3. 98omit ift ber Rbxpzx bebecft? 4. SBelc^e Sigenfc^often (egt man bem 
©c^afe bei ? ober toad fagt man toon i^m? 5. 2Bad frifet bad Sc^af ? 
tpadtedtedgerne? 6. SBo^tn tuibtman bie^eerbe? 7. SBad mac^t man. 
aud feinerffioHe? 8. SBojn benu^t man feine §aut? fein gett? 9. SBie 
^eifet bad junge <2(^af ? 10. 3^ toelc^er 3<»l^redjeit fc^eert man bie 
Sc^afe unb toarum ? 

2. S ^ r a c^ e : ®ib 4 2)ingtodrtet, 4 (giflenfc^aftdtodrter, 4 3eits 
toftrter, 4 gflrtodrter. 

®ib bieTOe^^rja^I toonfidffel, Sticfel 3lo^, 5Pfab, Sant, «o»)f, mh, 
(Sxab, S5toe, Sla^bar, $immel> ©drtner. 

Siann fe^t man einen $unlt ? toann einen ^o)))>eI))unft ? 

SBelc^e Shorter fc^reibt man mit grD^en 3(nfangdbu(^ftaben ? 

Seanttoorte: SBol^in flie^t bad SBaffet ? 'Bobin btingt man bie 
Xobten ? SBo fte^t bie Se^^rerin ? SBo effen toir ju HRittag ? 

3. Ueberfe^e: A mouse came out of ite hole one day and 
saw a trap standing in the corner. It knew that this was a trap, 
but it could not resist and crept in, to smell a little at the bacon. 
The mouse knew that if it would touch the bacon, the trap would 
upset and kill it. So it carefully avoided to touch the bacon. But 
at last its appetite became so great that it forgot the danger, touched 
the bacon and was caught. (Ser Setter befie^e nic^t aQjufebr auf 
todrtlic^ed Ueberfe^en.) 

4. ©c^reibe and bem ®eba(^tni^: jtoei SBerfe bed (Se* 
bicbted : „93om Sanmlein, bad anbere Sfattcr i}at getoollt/' ober einen 
33erd aud ber traurigen ©efc^id^te t)om bummen ^dndc^en. 

5. Sc^onfcbrift: Sc^reibe 6 mal f (^on unb fauber : ,/S)ai 
antli^ ift ber ©ecle Silb." 



MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 
1. The teacher will sing, without beating time, one of the 
time lessons accompanying this, two measures at a time, and 
the pupils will write the notes representing the sounds sung. 
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2. The teacher will sing one of the exercises slowly and the 
pupils write tlie notes, as she sings, representing the sounds of 
the scale sung. 

3. The teacher will sing by word the first eight measures of 
one of the exercises, then repeat, two measures at a time, the 
pupils writing the tune sung, deciding for themselves the kind 
of measure, the sounds of the scale and the kind of notes. 

4. What is accent ? What are measures ? What is a part 
of a measure ? Where are one and eight represented in the 
following ? (The teacher will place the signatures of the Keys 
of A, E flat and B flat upon the blackboard.) 

5. What are the names of the notes and rests on the black- 
board ? (Put all the notes and rests on.) What are notes used 
for? 

6. Sing time lesson No. '■ . Give each division a dif- 
ferent exercise. (One trial.) 

7. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

8. Sing one of the exercises, without words, by syllable. 
(One trial.) 

9. Sing some song learned during the year, both parts. 

10. Give vocal exercise and judge of the position of the 
month, sustained sound, &c., &c. 

Examine in small sections, that every pupil's voice may be 
beard. 

Keep a record of each of these points beside the report you 
make. 
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No. 1. 



J I J J J I J / -ri / / J J I J II 



No. 2. 



l-r-MJ JIJ. -M/;-r/ij II 



No. 3. 



t JO -r/U r JI//J //JIJ./J r II 



No. 1. 



^j) '■ i i , ITT^j i, ^ \ iU4 



Si - lent- ly, si - lent-ly ope and close the schoolroom door, 



m i i m i . ^^ 



EE 



i 



Care - ful - ly, care - ful - ly walk up - on the floor. 
No. 2. 



ki iU \ ~nQ-^ir^i-^ 



Lightly row, light- ly row. O'er the glassy waves we go, 

-4- 



TJU l | »U I j , \ ; ; l ^ 



Smoothly glide, smoothly glide, On the si - lent tide. 
No. 3. 



I^XJ J I J . J I ^^E ^ 



-*- 



1;cilt-. 



fe #-r : I J i ^ ^ rrrr^j^i^m 



No. 4. 



* — ^ 



mi~^ 
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B PRIMARY CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Jnne, 1875. 

1. Add 25674, 900«;, 450, 9, 101090, 16016, 200002, 988, 
7654. Oive this example orally. Read it twice, 

2. Add 357, 459, 982, 875, 306, 584, 682, 799, 438, 127, 
388, 276, 981. 

3. Which of the 2s in 4225 has the greater value, and why? 
Write seven times five are thirty-five, using figures and signs. 

4. From 825 take 483, and explain each step of the process. 

5. Write in Roman letters 99, 152, 196. 

6. Multiply 68497 by 9; 40839 by 7. 

7. From 24006 take 9327. .From 52364 take 7485. 

8. A drover bought 8 cows at $28 each and 5 cows at $37 
<jach. How much did they all cost him? 

9. Add 45, 99, 63, 28, 94, 38, 57, 67, 49, 26. Oive pupih 
4>ne minute to add after they have it written, 

10. Write the times table of 8s in one minute. 

LANGUAGE. 

June, 1875, 

1. Write a question sentence, containing the sign of pos- 
session. 

2. Write a sentence containing quotation marks. 

3. Oive each child aflotoer of some kind, it is not necessary 
they should all be the same. Tell him its name. Ask each child 
io describe his own as to its size, color, parts and number of parts, 

4. Tell anything you know about a plant. Make drawings 
of any parts you can. (Accept not less than fifty words nor fewer 
ihan two drawings,) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

June, 1875. 

1. Draw a map of the school-yard and adjoining streets. 

2. In the map of the yard draw an outline of the school 
building, and locate the door at which you come in. 
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LXXIX 



3. What direction from your desk is the teacher's plat- 
form? 

4. If you were out doors, in a clear night, how could you 
tell what direction south was? 



SPELLING. 

June, 1875. 

Differences, 

Limbs, 

Courage, 

Believe, 

Brilliant, 

Erie, 

Merrily, 

Wednesday, 

February, 

Ninety-six, 

Separate really into its syllables. What group of letters 
gives the sound awt in naughty f What gi-oup gives the same 
sound in brought f Write four words, each containing a different 
sound of a, and mark the letters so as to denote the sound. 
What is the usual effect of a silent e at the end of a word? 



Elephant, 


Colors, 


Murmur, 


Stalk, 


Shoulders, 


Daisy, 


Mischief, 


Cheerfully, 


Idleness, 


Thousand, 


Eeally, 


Rejoice, 


Blossom, 


Smiling, 


Naughty, 


Conscience, 


Oranges, 


Grief, 


Neighbor, 


Brought, 



Recess, 
Because, 
Children, 
Little. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

Half, 

Hundred, 

Eleven, 



June, 1876. 
Toward, 
Cheerful, 
Get, 



GERMAN.— English Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. Use in German sentences: fc^arf, xtxi), axm, treu, mfibc, 
Irani. 

2. Answer IN German: 3ft biefcr §err bcin 9lrjt? — (Smilic, 
too bift bu ? — 2Bo ift bcin SJuc^ ? — aBarum tDcint i^r ? — SBct ift 
ba? — 2Ba§ fac^t bic SKiittcr? — 2Bann fommft bu ^n mir? 
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3. Write is German : I praise, you praise, he praises, we 
praise, you praise, they praise. — TeU wiwi, toords are ftpdled with 
capital letters in German that are spelled with small letters in Eng- 
lish. — Which persons are adresscd by Sie in German ? 

4. Translate : We are liappy, we are not sad. — Thy sister 
studies, that boy plays. — Where do you live, Mr. James? — ^There is 
our house ; is the door shut or open? — Good morning, Mr. Rickoff, 
I hear you are unwell? — ^^AVhere is my aunt? She is not here; she 
is at home. 

5. Translate : 35cr Sadfer fauft aJlcl^I unb toerfauft 93rob. — 
3!)icfc Slumc ift nic^t fur Souifc ; fie ift ju unartig. — SBir fmb ntt^t 
rcic^ ; obev Cnfcl 6arl ift fe^r xcid); fein ©efc^aft ift fe^r blu^enb. — 
©inb bicfe $crren Jlaufleutc ? — §aft bu fc^on Gegcffen ? 



GERMAN.— German Pupils. 

June, 1875. 

1. auffaft: lOSd^c ubcr bag 3lpfcl6aumc^en. 1. SEa* 
flefc^iel^t, tocnn man im §crbfte 3lcj)fclfernc in bie ®rbc Icflt ? 2. 38ie 
grofi tocrbm bic ^flanjc^cn im crften ^al^r? 3. SBa^ mu^ man t^un, 
bamit ba^Saumd^cn ^riic^te tragt? 4. Syarum binbet man ba«95aum= 
6)cn an cinen $fa^l ? 5. 9lcnne afle I^cilc bc« a^>fclbaumcg. 6. SBic 
alt toirb bad ^pfelbaumc^en, e^e edCbft tragt? 7. 3Bann b(ul^t ed unb 
toann mcrbcn bic 2lepfel rcif ? 8. SBoran fic^t man, bafe bie ae})fcl reif 
finb ? 9. ffiie lange fann man bie Sle^jfel aufbetoal^ren ? 10. SBoju be= 
nuftt bie 3Jlutter bie 2(c<3fel in ber ^iic^c? 

2. S>)rac^e: ®ib bie SDle^rjal^I toon: ©fel, Werb, 3iege, 
§u^n, SJogel. 

as e a n t h> r t e : SBo^in fliegt ber Sogcl ? SBo fi^t er aber ? 

9Ra(^e folgenbe Sa^e ganj: ^m ©artcn giebt e« — unb — 

2Bege. 3)ie ilrcibe ift ein— Stein unb fommt au« . 3lac^ einiger 

3eit fal^ SBil^elm — 2?atcr toiebcr bei — 39dumc^en. 

Sage toon folgenben 35ingen, too fie toad^fen: Rax^ 
toffel, ilorn, Rol}U %a\\m, 5!Jloo«, ©ra«, Sffieinftocf. 

3. Ueberfe^e: A farmer went with his son Tom out into 
the fields one morning. He wished to see whether the wheat was 
ripe. They saw some ears bow low down to the ground, others stand- 
ing up straight. "Why is it," said Tom, "that these carry their 
heads so straight? Are they better than the others?" The father 
picked a few of the straight ones, opened them, and Tom saw they 
were empty. (2)er Se^rer beftel^e nic^t auf toortlic^c Ueberfe^ung, fon^ 
bent begnilge fi^ mit einer freien „Uebertragung.") 
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4. ©i^rctbc au« bcm ©cbdc^tnife: jh)ci SJerfe bc« ®c= 
bi(^te«: ,,$unb unb Rai^t," ober jtoci SScrfc bc« ®cbic^tc« : „2)a« flinb 
unb fcin Slumc^en/' ober sh)ci SScrfe be« ®ebic^te« : ,,35cr acferSmann 
unb bic Jlra^c/' ober brci SSerfc bc« ®cbic^tc« : „Der gutc 3Kai^er/' 

5. © (^ 6 n f (^ V t f t : Sc^reibe 6 mal fc^6n unb fauber : 9lad^ gu* 
ten 5lirf(^^en fteigt man ^o<^. 



MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. The teacher will sing, without beating time, one of the 
time lesspns accompanying these questions, two measures at a 
time, ^and pupils will write the notes representing the sounds 
sung. 

2. The teacher will sing one of the exercises slowly, and 
the pupils write the notes, as she sings, representing the sounds 
of the scale. 

3. The teacher will sing by word the first eight measures 
of one of the exercises, then repeat, two measures at a time, the 
pupils writing correctly the tune sung, determining for them- 
selves the kind of measure, the sounds of the scale, and the 
notes to use. 

4. What is accent ? What are measures ? What is a part 
of a measure ? Where are one and eight represented in the 
following ? (Teacher will place the signature of the Keys of 
E, A flat and A upon the board.) 

5. What are the names of the notes and rests on the 
blackboard ? (Put all the notes and rests on.) 

What are notes used for ? 

6. Sing time lesson No. . Give each division a dif- 
ferent time lesson. (One trial.) 

7. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

8. Sing one of the exercises, without words, by syllable. 
(One trial.) 

9. Sing two parts of some song learned during the year. 
10. Sing the scale. Judge of the position of the mouth, 

sustained sound, &c., &c. 
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No 1. 



* J //I/ / / /I/ / JIJ II 

No. 3. 



No. 1. 



^ 



" # ( » 



*=:=±z 



Id 



Love oue an - oth - er, sis - ter and broth - er. 



i 



■f? 4- 



^ 



Not ver - y long in this world you can stay. 
No. 2. 



r nI r h ^ 



I 



t=J: 



^ 



^ ^ 



| 44l^* i ^ ^U i ^ i JiUji? 



Softly now the light of day, Fa<ies iip-on my sight a • way; 



I77U j HH4i-F5Luy-^ 



Free from care, from la - bor free, Lord, I would commune with thee. 
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C PRIMARY CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

June, 187o, 

1. Give this exajnple orally, pupils writing the results. 3 and 
5 and 8 and 6 are how many? 9 and 9 and 4 are how many? 
25 less 9 are how many? 30 less 8 are how many? 15 and 7 
are how many? 

2. Give two ways of making 23 by adding two numbers. 

3. Give two ways of making 12 by subtracting one number 
from another. 

4. Three 78 are how many? Six 48 are how many? 

5. How many 6s in 30? How many 4s in 28? 

6. Write thefigdres for XXIX, XVII, XXV. 

7. Write the Roman letters for 16, 22, 28. 

8. Add 7 and 9, and tell how you do it. 

9. From 15 take away 8, and tell how you do it. 

10. James paid 12 cents for a slate and 5 cents for a writing 
book, how much did he pay for both ? 



LANGUAGE. 

June, 1875. 

1. Dictate : May George and I go home at recess? 

2. What is your name? 

Upon what street do you live? 
To what school do you go ? 
Require complete sentences in answer to these questions. 

3. Oive each child a leaf. It is not essential that all be the 
same kind. Tell him its name. Ask each child to describe his 
own as to size, color, form, edge, parts and veins. 

4. Make a sentence containing the following words: eggs, 
trees, birds. 
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SPELLING. 


June, 1875 


Innocent, 


Clothes, 


Peter, 


Hollow, 


Eye, 


Children, 


Hatched, 


Claws, 


Thought, 


Whisper, 


Teaches, 


Taught, 


Right, 


Which, 


School, 


Prayer, 


Heart, 


Wednesday, 


Sparrow, 


Field, 


February, 


Fields, 


Daisies, 


June, 


Stiff, 


Might, 


Eighteen, 


Any, 


Blew, 


Thirty. 



Write another word which is pronounced the same as eye. 
What group of letters in right is pronounced ite f What sound 
has c in innocent? {Oive orally.) Add a letter to the word ca7i 
which shall make it cane? Take a letter away from fate which 
shall leave it fat. 



MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1875. 

1. Sing the scale. Sing by syllable, one, three, five, eighty 
six, four, two, three, one, six, four, two, seven, eight. Same 
sounds by word, using the following, viz : 

" In the morning when I rise, 
Up to Heaven I raise my eyes." 

2. Sing one time lesson, accompanying this. Give each 
division a different exercise. 

3. Sing one exercise by word. (One trial.) 

4. Sing one of the exercises, without words, by syllable. 
(One trial.) 

5. Give a scale exercise and judge of the position of the 
mouth for the different vowels, the sustained sound, change of 
position, &c. 
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6. Sing tune "America Forever," and some other songs. 

7. Sing exercises in two, three and four part measure with- 
out beating time, and pupils tell what kind of measure. 

8. What are the names of the notes and rests on the black- 
board ? Teacher will make the notes on the board. For what 
are notes used ? 

9. Teacher will sing by word the first eight measures of 
one of the exercises, and pupils write the notes on the slate or 
paper. 

10. What sounds are on lines if one is on a line ? On 
spaces if two is ? 

Examine in small classes. 
Preserve a record of each point 
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No. 3. 
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No. 5. 



¥ \ ¥ ^ 



idbt^i 



Did we know the cares and crosses^ Crowding round our neighbor's way, 



± 



i 



■^ ^i ^ ^ 



3t=^ 



' #-^-^ ' 

Would we then so oft - en chide him For his lack of thrift and gain. 



No. 6. 
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Over and Over turn the bright clover, Load on the wagon and haul it away. 



No. 7. 
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Bright spring day, skip and play. Lit- tie light feet all the day. 
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D PRIMARY CLASS. 

MUSIC. 
Final Examination, June, 1876. 

1. Sing the scale ascending and descending. Sing by word 
one, two, three, one, three, four, five, three, one, four, three, 
one, two, three, one. 

'^ In your play be very careful 
Not to give each other pain." 

2. Beat time and count. Teacher will give the tempo and 
see whether the beating, the accent, the tempo, &c., are correct. 

3. Beat time and sing short sounds, long, rest the second 
part of measure, &c. 

4. What else besides the teacher tells you the kind of 
sounds to sing? Give them the time lessons accompanying 
this, each division one exercise. 

6. Point for them to read, representing one by different 
lines and spaces, and examine whether they know that one, 
three, &c., go together. 

6. Sing . by word the exercises accompanying this ; each 
division one exercise. 

7. Sing an exercise by syllable. 

8. Examine whether the position of the mouth for E and 
Ah is correct ; also whether the sound is well sustained. 

9. Teacher will sing (as in question one) and the pupils 
name the sounds. 

10. See whether they understand what a bar, staff, and the 
various marks and characters are. 
Examine in small classes. 
Preserve record of standing in each point. 
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Sit up straight with fac-es bright, Try to learn with all your might. 
No. 5. 
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We love the pure, the goood, the right, Bad tho'te, bad deeds we'll surely fight. 
No. 6. 
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Always kind to fath-er, moth-er, Nev - er rude to sis - ter, brother. 
No. 7. 
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RULES 



FOR THE 



GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 



GENERAL RULES. 



1. School Terms. — The First Term of the school year com- 
mences on the first Monday of September, and ends on the Fri- 
day preceding Christmas. The Second Term commences on the 
first Monday of January and continues twelve weeks. The 
Third Term commences after a vacation of two weeks, and con 
tinues eleven or twelve Aveeks, as may be necessary to complete a 
school year of forty weeks. 

2. School Hours. — The hours of daily session of the 
schools shall be from 9 o'clock A. M. to 12 M., with a recess of 
fifteen minutes ; and from 2 to 4 o'clock P. M. 

3. Holidays. — The annual Thanksgiving Day with the fol- 
lowing Friday, and Washington's Birthday, shall be the estab- 
lished holidays of the schools. 

4. Dismission. — No dismissions of the school at other times 
than are or may be hereafter provided for by the Board of Edu- 
cation shall be permitted, on any pretext whatsoever, except on 
the written order of the Superintendent, given for causes con- 
cerning the best interests of the school or schools dismissed. 

5. Dismissal of Card and Primer Classes, ETc.^The 
Card and Primer Classes in the Primary Schools, and all First 
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Reader Classes whose average age* is eight years or less may be 
dismissed at recess in the morning, provided that no pupil shall 
be thus dismissed against the wishes of its parents. 

6. Annual Examination. — The Annual Examination of 
all the Public Schools shall be held at the close of the last term 
of each year, under the direction of the Board or the Superin- 
tendent. 

7. School Buildings and Premises. — No Public School 
building or premises shall be rented, or permitted to be occu- 
pied or used for any other purpose whatsoever than for Public 
Schools, except by special consent of the Board. 

8. Text Books to be Uniform. — The studies prescribed 
and the text-books used shall be such only as may be prescribed 
by the Board of Education. Each scholar shall be provided with 
the required books, or, after due notice to the pai-ents, be de- 
nied THE PRIVILEGE OF ATTENDANCE. 

9. The Clerk may Provide Indigent Pupils with 
Books. — When parents are unable to furnish the necessary 
books, notice of the fact, with a list of those needed may be 
sent to the Clerk of the Board, who may then provide the 
same at the expense of the city, according to the rules govern- 
ing the purchase and distribution of other supplies. All books 
thus furnished by the Clerk shall be entered on the first page of 
the register, numbered, and loaned to the scholar till the close of 
the term, and it shall be the duty of the teacher to report 
monthly, the number of each kind of book thus furnished up 
to date ; and at the close of each term to collect and deposit 
the same with the Principal of the School. 

10. Change of Text Books. — Whenever any new text- 
book is adopted by the Board to the exclusion of another already 
in use, it shall be obligatory on the publisher, or his agent, to 
exchange the former for the latter, for the period of two months, 
without cost to those pupils who have been provided with the 
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latter ; and it shall be the duty of the Superintendent and the 
Principals to see that this condition is fulfilled. 

11. The Superintendent is authorized to temporarily trans- 
fer the pupils of classes composed of less than five in number, 
to such other school as shall be deemed by him for the best 
interest of both of them, provided that no such transfer be made 
that shall in any way diminish the grade and efficiency of said 
school, and the Board shall provide for the transportation of 
such scholars from school to school, at the Board's expense. 

12. Each of the school buildings shall be known to the 
Board only by the name of the principal street upon which said 
building is located. 

GERMAN. 

13. Organization for German Instruction in Pri- 
mary Grades. — Every eighty or one hundred pupils in the 
P^mary Schools of any one grade, according to the course of 
study prescribed for said schools, whose parents or guardians 
desire them to pursue the study of English and German con- 
jointly, shall be divided into two sections, to be placed under 
the instruction of an English and German teacher, who shall ex- 
change sections every half day, ( the pupils or teachers exchang- 
ing rooms, as may seem most convenient,) in such a way that 
the pupils of both sections may receive an equal amount of in- 
struction from both teachers ; and to this end they shall be gov- 
erned by the annexed time table as far as possible. This rule 
shall not prevent the organization of classes of forty pupils, pro- 
vided that a teacher can be found for the same, who can teach 
the two languages with accuracy and purity. In this respect, 
great care shall be taken that pupils may not be taught to speak 
either language with faulty accent or construction. 

14. Organization for German Instruction in Gram- 
mar Grades. — Whenever in any school, forty pupils may be 
found in the Grammar School classes, whose parents or guard- 
ians may desire them to continue the study of the German lan- 
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guage in connection with their English studies, a teacher of 
German shall he employed, and the pupils of the several classes 
shall be peimitted to attend his instruction for one lesson of not 
less than forty minutes per day ; the time to be so arranged by 
the Principal of the district as to prevent any interference of the 
German and English studies. All classes in the Grammar De- 
partment shall have at least four lessons per week, of forty-five 
minutes each. 

On their first entrance into school a card shall be presented 
to all the pupils of German speaking parentage, making inquiry 
as to whether they desire their children to study German and 
English or English only. And the replies thereto shall be filed 
for future reference, and the pupils classified accordingly. 

15. Transfers of Pupils for German Instruction. — 
Children not residing in districts for which German instruction 
is provided, whose parents desire them to pursue that study, 
may obtain a transfer to said schools on making application to 
the principal of the district in which they reside, who shall refer 
the same to the Committee on Boundaries. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

16. To ACT AS Local Superintendents. — The Supervis- 
ing Principals, as local Superintendents of all the schools within 
their respective districts, shall, under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Instruction, be responsible for the observance 
and enforcement of the rules and regulations of the schools ; 
and in the discharge of their duties they shall be entitled to the 
respect and deference of all teachers in their respective districts. 

17. Order and Cleanliness about School Premises. — 
They shall see that good order is maintained upon the school 
premises, and in the neighborhood thereof, and that the strictest 
cleanliness is maintained in the school buildings and outhouses 
belonging thereto, and report to the Clerk any negligence of the 
Janitors. 
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18. To Classify the Pupils, Make Reports, etc. — They 
shall classify the pupils in the different grades, according to the 
Coarse of Study, and shall, in every way possible, co-operate 
with the .^perintendent in advising teachers as to the best 
methods of instructing and governing their schools. 

1 9. To Notify Teachers of Rules, Teachebs' Meetings, 
etc. — They shall see that the teachers within their respective 
districts are promptly notified and duly advised as to all rules 
and regulations pertaining to the government and classification 
of their schools, and that they carry out the same in every 
particular. They shall see that parents are duly notified of the 
absence of their children in all cases where the cause of absence 
is unknown or is not satisfactory to the teacher ; and they shall 
have power to suspend pupils temporarily, for insubordination 
and irregularity of attendance, provided, that due notice of the 
same be given, without delay, to the parents of the suspended 
pupil and to the Superintendent of Instruction. 

20. To Make Monthly and Quarterly Reports. — When 
required, it shall be the duty of the several Supervising Princi- 
pals to make monthly reports to the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, of the number of visits made by them respectively to the 
several schools under their supervision, together with a statement 
of the time spent in each school. 

21. Records to be Neatly Kept, and Reports Made 
Promptly. — They shall see that all the records of the several 
departments are neatly, regularly and accurately kepfc by the 
teachers, according to the regulations prescribed by the Super- 
intendent ; and, on the Saturday preceding the day specified by 
the rules of the Board for the payment of teachers' salaries, they 
shall transmit to the Clerk a report of the number of days' 
service of each teacher within their respective district, required 
by the Board of Education or Superintendent, according to t\^e 
blank forms furnished them for the purpose; and they shall 
communicate such other information as the Board may from 
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time to time require, or as they may think it important to 
communicate ; and any faihire, except from sickness, to file the 
aforesaid reports with the Clerk and Superintendent, according 
to the full requirements of the fonn prescribed, shall debar 
them from the reception of their salary till the same is satisfac- 
torily rendered to the })roper officer. 

TEACHERS. . 

22. Repairs and Supplies. — The Principals of the several 
Buildings shall transmit to the Clerk of the Board a list of all 
repairs and supplies which may be required, the teachers of all 
departments reporting the same to the Principal. 

23. Examination. — No person shall be employed as a 
permanent teacher, or on trial for more than one term, in any 
of the Public Schools who shall not first have passed a satisfac- 
tory examination, and received a certificate thereof from the 
Board of Examiners. 

24. Election. — The teachers of the Public Schools shall 
be elected by the Board of Education annually, at its last regular 
meeting previous to the close of the schools for the summer 
vacation, and shall hold their positions for one year unless sooner 
removed by the Board. 

25. Teachers to be Punctual and to report Devia- 
tions. — Teachers shall be in attendance at their respective 
school rooms, and open the same for the reception of the pupils, 
at least twenty minutes before the hour of nine o'clock in the 
morning, and fifteen minutes before two o'clock in the afternoon. 
They shall also invariably report their own tardiness, dismissal, 
absence, or other irregularities, in the monthly reports to the 
Clerk of the Board. 

26. A Copy of the Eeoulations to be Kept in Each 
School Room. — Each teacher is required to have a copy of the 
Regulations at all times in his or her school room, and to read 
to the scholars, at least once each term, so much of the same as 
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will give them a just understanding of the rules by which they 
are to be governed ; also, furnish, annually, each family repre- 
sented in the school with a copy of the rules for scholars. 

27. Teachers to Know and Observe the Regulations. 
— It shall be the duty of the teachers to make themselves familiar 
with all the School Begulations, and to co-operate with the 
Board in such measures as will beat secure their observance. A 
faithful compliance with these rules on the part of teachers shall 
be one of the conditions of their retention. 

28. To Have Care of School Rooms. — Tejichers shall 
have the immediate care of their respective school rooms, and 
be held responsible for the preservation of all furniture and 
apparatus thereunto belonging, and they shall annually, at the 
close of the year, give the Principal an inventory of all furniture 
and supplies therein, according to blank to be furnished by the 
Superintendent of Buildings. They shall also co-operate with 
the Principal in securing good order and neatness in the halls 
and about the school premises. 

29. Warming and Ventilating. — Teachers shall pay 
careful attention to the warming and ventilating of their school 
rooms. In houses warmed by heated air from chambers below, 
they will, in all cases, keep the lower registers of the ventilating 
flues open, and, except for special reasons, the upper ones closed; 
and in houses heated by stoves, or by any direct radiators, they 
shall ventilate the rooms by lowering the ui)per sashes, taking 
special care however, that the children be not allowed to sit in 
currents of cold air. At recess the teacher shall in all cases see 
that a proper supply of fresh air is admitted to the room. 

30. Teachers' Meetings. — Teachers shall attend all regu- 
lar and special meetings called by the Superintendent, and no 
excuse for absence shall be allowed other than such as would 
justify absence from a regular session of their schools. 

31. Teachers' Visits to Other Schools. — All teachers 
may be allowed one-half day during the first term of each school 
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year, for the purpose of visiting one or more of the Public 
Schools of the city, and observing the modes of instruction and 
discipline therein pursued. The Superintendent may, at his 
discretion, grant to such teachers as may desire it, an additional 
half-day each year for the same purpose; and he shall have 
power to prescribe such rules as he may deem needful for secur- 
ing the objects for which such visits are allowed. 

32. Moral Instruction. — It shall be a duty of the first 
importance on the part of teachers, to exercise constant super- 
vision and care over the general conduct of their scholars, 
not only while in school, but also on their way to and from 
home ; and they are specially enjoined to avail themselves of 
every opportunity to inculcate the observance of correct 
manners, habits and principles. 

3H. Corporal Punishment. — In inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment,* (which should be resorted to only in case of extreme 
necessity, arising from flagrant and persistent disobedience,) no 
other instrument than a common rod or whip shall be employed, 
and all cases of such punishment shall be repoi'ted to the Super- 
intendent, according to the form and requirement of blanks, to 
be furnished by him for the purpose. 

34. Study as Punishment. — No proper school work shall 
be exacted as a punishment. 

35. Detentions for Punishment. — No pupil shall be 
detained at noon recess; and a pupil detained at any other 



♦The foUowing is an extract from the report made by the Committee on 
Discipline, March 26, 1863. It is here inserted because it embodies the sen- 
timents yet held by the Board of Education : 

" While the Board are of the opinion that corporal punishment can not 
be entirely dispensed with in our schools, they are decided in the conviction 
that it should be resorted to only in cases of flagrant and persistent diso- 
bedience, nor then till all other means are exhausted. 

"The best teachers are those who rule by moral influence; and when 
physical infliction is necessary it should be administered with deliberation 
and self-possession on the part of the teacher, without doing permanent 
injury to the person, and with a view to the best moral efliect upon the pupil 
and the school." 
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recess shall be allowed to go out immediately thereafter. No 
pupils shall be detained in the afternoon after school hours for 
punishment more than ten minutes at a time unless report be 
made of the names and offences of said pupils and time of 
detention, according to blank form to be prepared by the Super- 
intendent, nor more than thirty minutes at a time. This rule 
shall not be construed to forbid the voluntary remaining of 
pupils for study for thirty minutes as heretofore allowed. 

36. The use of oxalic acid or other deadly poison by pupils 
for the removal of ink, shall be forbidden by the teachers in 
our schools, except in the laboratory. 

37. No donation shall be called for or permitted by the 
teachers in any of the schools in this city from the pupils for 
any purpose whatever, unless specially authorized by this Board. 

38. Co-oPBBATivE Duties of Special and Class Teach- 
ers. — ^The special teachers in Penmanship, Drawing and Music, 
if any such be employed, shall visit regularly and impartially the 
several departments in which they ai*e expected to instruct ; and 
the teachers in those departments shall invariably be present 
to preserve order, and to aid in such measures as will make the 
special instruction most valuable to the scholars. 

39. Agents, Lecturers and Exhibitors. — No teacher 
shall permit any of his or her time, or that of the school, to be 
occupied in school hours by agents of books or apparatus, lec- 
turers or exhibitors. And no notice of lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, etc., by or in behalf of parties not officially connected 
with the schools, shall be given except by permission of the Board 
of Education. 

40. Complaints Against Teachers. — Any parent or 
guardian, feeling aggrieved by the government of any teacher, 
may make application for redress to the Superintendent. In 
case, however, that dissatisfaction arise with the decision of the 
Superintendent, the matter may be referred to the Committee 
on Discipline, and an appeal may be made therefrom to the 
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Board of Education, which shall appoint a special committee, 
whose decision shall be final and of fnll effect, as the decision of 
the Board. 

41. Applications to the Clerk and Superintendent. 
— All applications by teachers or others, concerning school mat- 
ters, shall, as far as practicable, be made between the hours of 
4 and 6 P. M., on school days, and from 9 to 11 o'clock 'A. M., 
on Saturdays, at the room of the Board of Education. 

42. No pupervisor or teacher shall use any influence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to induce any parent or guardian to select 
any particular study among the optional studies allowed by the 
Board. 

This rule is not to prevent teachers from answering inquiries 
of parents relative to choice of optional studies. 

SCHOLARS. 

43. None to be Admitted Under Legal Age. — No child 
under six years of age shall be admitted to the Public Schools. 
In case of doubt as to the age of any applicant, the teacher may 
require a written certificate thereof from the parent or guardian. 

44. Non-Resident8. — None but children, wards, or appren- 
tices of residents of the city of Cleveland shall be allowed to 
attend the Public Schools free ; but other persons within the 
school age, on the payment of tuition fees prescribed by the 
BoarS may be admitted whenever the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion is satisfied that such admission will not occasion inconvenience 
to resident pupils. 

The charges for tuition of non-residents shall be, in the High 
Schools, first term, sixteen dollars ; second and third terras, each, 
twelve dollars. In all schools of lower grades, first term, eight 
dollars ; second and third terms, each, six dollars. On the pre- 
sentation of the receipt of the Treasurer of the city, for the fees 
as above prescribed, the Superintendent may issue an order for 
the admission of said non-residants ; but, without such an order 
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from the Superintendent, no child of a non-resident shall be 
admitted or permitted to remain in school. 

45. Scholars to attend in their own Districts. — No 
scholar shall be allowed to enter or remain in any Public School 
ont of his or her own district, except by special permission of 
the Committee on Boundaries, to be granted for other cause 
than any supposed difference in the character of the schools or 
of individual pupils of the schools in (question ; provided, how- 
ever, that said Committee shall refer all transfers to the Board 
in cases where they would seriously interfere with the proper 
distribution of pupils among the several schools. In case of 
removal from one School District to another within any school 
year, parents shall have the privilege of continuing their chil- 
dren till the end of the year in the school which they may have 
attended at the time of removal. 

46. Vaccination. — Contagious Diseases. — No pupil 
shall be received in any Public School without furnishing a 
satisfactory certificate that he or she has been successfully 
vaccinated, or otherwise protected from the small pox, and no 
scholar affected with any contagious or infectious disease, or 
directly exposed to the same, shall be allowed to attend the 
Public Schools. 

47. Duties of Scholars. — Every scholar is required to 
attend school punctually and regularly ; to conform to all the 
rules of the schools ; to obey all the directions of the teachers ; 
to observe good order and propriety of deportment ; to be dili- 
gent in study, respectful to teachers, and kind and obliging to 
schoolmates ; to refrain entirely from the use of profane or 
improper language, and to be clean and neat in person and attire. 
48. Absence and Tardiness. — After each morning and 
afternoon session it shall be the duty of the tejichers to notify, 
without exception, the parent or guardian of every absent scholar, 
and of every one tardy without excuse. Children shall not be 
sent home for excuse, when tardy, but may be required to fur- 
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nish an excuse at the next morning session of the school, if by 
that time an excuse be not furnished by the parent or guardian; 
provided that notice of tardiness shall in every case be served 
according to this rule. 

49. The Only Excuse for Tardiness or Absence 
accepted by the teacher shall be for sickness or some urgent 
cause, rendering punctuality impossible or extremely incon- 
venient. When excuses are considered insufficient, the teacher 
shall mark on the record, "Not accepted," and receive the 
pupil under the following Rule : 

50. Suspension for Unnecessary Absence — Pupils ab- 
sent for more than three half days, or tardy more than three 
times in any one school month, without excuse satisfactory to 
the teacher, or causes other than those specified in the preced- 
ing Rule, unless sufficient guarantees for future regularity are 
given, may be reported by teachers to the Superintendent, with 
a recommendation that tliey be suspended from school till the 
next meeting of the Board, and the Superintendent shall have 
power to carry out such recommendation. But no teacher 
shall thus report any pupil until he or she shall have given to 
parents due notice of the delinquencies of their children, and 
employed all other appropriate means to secure regularity. 

51. Suspension for Misdemeanors. — Scholars guilty of 
the above or other irregularities, and habitually neglectful of 
their studies and of the Rules of the School, may be required 
to report themselves to the Superintendent for advice, admoni- 
tion, reprimand or suspension. 

52. Absentees from Examination. — Any pupil who shall 
absent himself from any regular examination of the schools, and 
who shall fail to render sufficient excuse for such absence, may 
be suspended from the school until the next meeting of the 
Board, and not be allowed to return until that time, without 
permission from the Superintendent or Committee on Disci- 
pline, 
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53. Regular Leave op Absence. — Application for regu- 
lar leave of absence or dismissal must be made to the Superin- 
tendent, who may grant such requests, provided they do not ser- 
iously interfere with the regular Course of Study.* 

54. Dismissals — Leave of Absence — No scholar shall be 
dismissed, saving in case of illness, before the close of the school 
hours, except at the written request of the parent or guardian. 
All such requests, however, shall be discouraged by the teacher 
as much as possible ; and if he or she has reason to suppose that 
the request is made for reasons insufficient to warrant the in- 
terruption of the pupil's studies and recitations, the request 
shall be refused. 

55. Damages to School Property. — Scholars who shall 
be guilty of defacing or injuring any school property shall be re- 
quired to pay in full for all damages. Notices of such damages 
shall be sent to the parent or guardian of the scholar, and in de- 
fault of payment, the case shall be reported to the Clerk of the 
Board, who shall proceed with it according to law. Scholars thus 
reported to the Clerk shall not afterwards be allowed to attend 
school until payment of damages shall have been made, or the 
case otherwise adjusted. 

56. Scholars to Leave the School Premises. — Schol- 
ars shall not be allowed to assemble about the school premises at 
unreasonable hours before the commencement of school, nor re- 
main after the dismissal of the same, and in going to and from 
school they shall avoid any interference with, or trespass upon, 
private jiroperty. 

57. All children attending our public schools, and living too 
far from their respective schools to go home to dinner, shall have 



* Note. — A certificate — to the effect that the regular leave of absence 
desired will not "seriously interfere with the regular Course of Study,** that 
is, the progress of the pupil and of the school — is, in all cases, required from 
the teacher, before the application is entertained by the Superintendent.— 
Superintendent. 
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the privilege to remain in the school building between the hours 
of 12 M. and 2 P. M., and the janitor of the different buildings 
shall attend to this rule, and shall keep order during these 
hours. 



EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

RULES OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

1. The regular English examinations of the Board shall be 
held at the Office of Public Schools, 72 Prospect street, com- 
mencing on the Friday preceding the last Saturday of every 
month, at ten o'clock A. M., continuing till five o'clock P. M„ 
and from nine o'clock A. M. on the Saturday following till five 
P. M. The regular German examinations shall be held at the 
same office on the second Friday of the months of February, 
March, July, August, October and December. 

2. Candidates who are not present at the appointed houi-s 
shall forfeit the right to examination. None who have failed in 
their examination shall be admitted to a second examination 
(except by special action of the Board) till after the expiration 
of six months from the time of the first. 

3. All English candidates shall be examined in Orthography, 
Definitions, Reading, English Grammar, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, American History, Physiology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Music, Drawing and Penmanship. In ad- 
dition to these branches, gentlemen shall be examined in Gen- 
eral History, Physics and Algebra. All German candidates 
shall be examined in Reading, Orthography, Oral and Written 
Translation, German and English Grammar, German Composi- 
tion and Conversation, Theory and Practice of Teaching, and 
Penmanship. For positions in the High Schools, candidates 
shall be examined also in the branches proposed to be taught by 
them. Teachers of special branches shall be examined in their 
special branches only. 
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4 In these examinations all papers shall be marked on a 
scale of one hundred. Less than seventy-five in Grammar or 
Arithmetic, and less than sixty in any other branch — or less 
than an average of seventy-five in all — shall be considered a 
failure, and no certificate shall be issued, except in Music, 
Drawing and Penmanship, in which a candidate may receive a 
certificate and be conditioned upon a lower standard. 



RULES AND BEGULATIONS OF THE CLEVELAND 

LIBRARY. 

1. The Librarian shall, under the direction of the Board 
of Education, have the charge and superintendence of the rooms 
of the Library, and shall be responsible for the care and safety 
of all the books and other public property contained in them, as 
well as for the orderly deportment of assistants and readers. 

2. Residents of Cleveland, not under fourteen years of age, 
known to the Librarian, or vouched for in writing, by some re- 
sponsible citizen, can draw books on registering their names and 
residence. Changes of residence must be reported at the next 
drawing. The Librarian, in special cases, may require a special 
deposit. 

3. Non-residents or temporary residents can have the same 
privileges as residents, by paying fifty cents per month, or three 
dollars a year, in advance. 

4. Only two books can bo drawn at a time, except that two 
volumes of the same set may be counted as one volume. No 
book can be kept longer than two weeks, but may be re-drawn, 
once, for the same period. 

5. Books of reference cannot be taken from the consulting 
room. 

6. A fine of five cents each day, up to the value of the 
book, will be imposed for retaining a book longer than the time 
stipulated by the rules or special notice. Fines will also be im- 

H 
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posed for turning down leaves, marking, or in any way injuring 
or defacing a book, 

7. No one will be permitted to open a case or take books 
from the shelves except the Librarian and assistants, members 
of the Board of Education, and the Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 

8. Xoise, or loud conversation in the Library is strictly 
prohibited. 

9. The use of tobacco is prohibited in all the rooms of the 
Library. 

10. The Library hours shall be from 10 A. M. to 9 P, M., 
except Sundays and public holidays. The Reading Room will 
be open on Sundays, from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on nil 
secular days, from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., and the Consulting 
Room, from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

11. Assistance to readers will be rendered by the Librarian 
and assistants in the examination of the catalogue, as far as con- 
sistent with their other duties. 

12. Any person incurring a fine which is not paid within 
such reasonable time as may be publicly fixed, shall be suspended 
from the privileges of the Library until such fine be paid. 

13. No book shall be retained or laid aside by any employe 
of the Library for any reader, and all books, before being drawn, 
shall be placed in their proper places on the shelves. 

14. No book shall be drawn unless the Library ticket is pre- 
sented at the time of the drawing. 

15. All books returned, must be registered immediately on 
entering the Library. 

16. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to enforce all reg- 
ulations, and to collect all fines, and pay over the same, 
monthly, to the Treasurer. 

17. These regulations, or any of them, may be repealed or 
amended at any regular meeting of the Board of Education, a 
majority of the whole Board concurring. 
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MEMBERS. 



Wards. Members. Term Expires. Residences. 

1... .GEORGE L. CHILDS 1877 158 Superior Street. 

2....DR D. B. SMITH 1876 68 Bond Street. 

3. ...WILLIAM J. AKERS 1877 Union Pass. Depot. 

4.... SAMUEL BRIGGS 1876 .7:^ Huntington Street. 

5.. ..A. MEHLING 1877 674 Superior Street. 

6....M. G. WATTERSON 1876 657 Case Avenue. 

7.. ..THOMAS A STOW 1877 188 Case Avenue. 

8....D. C. TAYLOR* 1876 281 Detroit Street. 

9.. ..J. M. FERRIS 1877 110 Hanover Sti-eet. 

10.... N. B. DIXON 1876 285 Washington Street. 

11. ...G. W. LEIBLEIN 1877 56 Lorain Street 

12. ... F. MUHLH AUSER 1876 92 Vega Avenue. 

13. . . .FELIX NICOLA 1877 5:^ Jennings Avenue. 

14. . . .P. W. PAYNE 1876 1302 Willson Avenue. 

15. ...F. M. SANDERSON 1877 1012 Woodland Avenue. 

17. . . .JOHN E. COLBY 1876. 1495 EucUd Avenue. 

16.. ..S. M. STRONG 1877 1394 Euclid Avenue. 

18. . . .DR. J. D. JONES 1876 19;^) Hamilton Street. 



» Vice T. M. Smyth, resigned. 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 



PRESIDENT, 

M. G. WATTERSON. 



CLERK, 

T. R. WHITEHEAD. 



HCPERIXTEXDENT OF IXSTRCCTION, 

A. J. RICKOFF. 



SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS. 

CHARLES WHITAKER. 
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Finance NICOLA, FERRIS, STOW. 

Judiciary SMITH, COLBY, NICOLA. 

Repairs AKERS, SANDERSON, DIXON. 

Supplies PAYNE, JONES, MEHLING. 

School Buildings SANDERSON, STOW, LEIBLEIN. 

Insurance JONES, STIJONG, GHILDS. 

Claims and Auditino MEHLINO, CHILDS, FERRIS. 

Teachers FERRIS, SMITH, NICOLA. 

Salaries STRONG, BRIGGS, COLBY. 

Text Books and Course op Study COLBY, PAYNE, JONES. 

Music, Penmanship and Drawing DIXON, TAYLOR,* JONES. 

Boundaries. . . , MUHLHAUSER, SANDERSON, TAYLOR.* 

Discipline .... CHILDS, MUHLHAUSER, BRIGGS. 

Library STOW, PAYNE, DIXON. 

Rules and Regulations LEIBLEIN, BRIGGS, AKERS. 

Printing BRIGGS, AKERS, STOW. 

Central High School CHILDS, TAYLOR,* SMITH. 

West High School DIXON, MUHLHAUSER, LEIBLEIN. 

East High School .^ STRONG, PAYNE, MEHLING. 

Normal School TAYLOR,* NICOLA, FERRIS. 

• vice T. M. Smyth, resigned. 
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Memb<>ra. Term Expires. 
J.H.RHODES 1878. 

ADOLPH GEUDER 1878. 

ALANSON G. HOPKINSON.1876. 



Members Term Szplres. 
LOUIS R. KLEMM 1876. 

ANDREW J. RICKOFF 1877. 

LEWIS W. FORD 1877. 



OFFICERS OF THE BOIBD. 

PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 

A. G. HOPKINSON. A. J. RICKOFF. 



COXIITTEE ON ENGLISH EXAHIMITIONS. 

L. W. FORD, J. H. RHODES, A. J. RICKOFF. 



6EBHAN EXAMINATIONS. 

A. GEUDER, L. R. KLEMM, J. H. RHODES. 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1874.5. 

The *^ Grade" as noted below corresponds to the School Year, 
the " 1st" being the first School Year, etc. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Alexander Forbes, Julia E. Berger, Kate E. Stephan. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Samuel G. Williams, Louis R. Klemm, John Bolton, Edwin 
Pierce, Fanny M. Beaumont, Media V. Friend, Kate 
White, Hattie M. Drake, Sarah R. Marshall, Hattie Wolcott. 

WEST HIGH SCHOOL. 

Samuel D. Barr, Conrad L. Hotze, Charles H. Penfield, August 
Esch (also at Central High School), Lucia Stickney, Adelia 
C. Barton. 

EAST HIGH SCHOOL. 

Elroy M. Avery, Don A. Mathews, Mrs. E. M. Avery, Alice E. 
Hanscom. 

NEWBURGH BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 

Percie A. Trowbridge. 

ALABAMA SCHOOL. 

Eliza A, Todd, 3d grade ; Nellie M. Chase, 2d ; Clara P. 
Johns, 1st. 

BOLTON SCHOOL. 

Jennie H. Avery, 8th grade ; Elizabeth J. House, 7th ; Emma 
A. Powell, 6th ; Blanche Huggins, 6th and 5th ; Emma 
C. Ives, 6th ; Alice D. Seelye, special German. 

BROWKELL SCHOOL. 

Harriet S. Parsons, 8th grade ; Hannah E. Gillett, 8th ; J. Au- 
gusta Reed, 7th ; Henera McQuiston, 7th ; Alma S. Keys, 
6th ; Jennie Sexton, 6th, Mattie M. Williams, 5th ; S. Y. 
Hull, 5th ; Clara S. Dare, 5th ; Eliza J. Lewis, 4th ; -^gesta 
Beck, 4th ; Mary L. Blaii, 4th ; Jennie Gender, 4th ; 
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Josie A. Church, 4th ; Oussie H^ Barr, 3d ; Louisa Heins, 
3d ; Julia Seufert, 3d ; Fannie A. Kirk, 2d ; Lottie Gender, 
2d ; FannijB H. Hall, 2d ; Gabriella Beringer, 1st ; Marie 
Ilcinsohn, Ist ; Anna M. Chase, Ist ; Ellen Jackson, 1st ; 
Samantha A. Killip, Ist ; F. ?• Schroeder, special Ger- 
man ; Therese Kirchberger, (also at Sterling School,) special 
German. 

CASE SCHOOL. 

Eliza E. Corlett, 5th grade ; Julia C. Jump, 4th ; Anna E. 
Sked, 4th ; Ada Piper, 3d ; Amelia Wors^vick, 3d ; Virginia 
Briggs, 2d ; Clara RuflSni, 3d ; Jennie Wilson, 2d ; N. Oda 
Beers, Ist ; Lucy Beards worth, Ist ; Clara F. Pitts, 1st ; 
L. F. Wilhelm (also at St. Clair), special German. 

CHARTER OAK SCHOOL. 

Ida M. Cahoon, 3d grade ; Laura E. Cahoon, 2d and 1st. 

CLARK SCHOOL. 

Julia Wilmot, 2d grade; Joanna Dissctte, 2d; Clara H, Clarke, 
1st ; Kate M. Landa, 1st. 

CRAWFORD SCHOOL. 

Louisa Hills, 3d, 2d and 1st grades. 

DUXUAM SCHOOL. 

Carrie E. Cleveland, 3d, 2d and 1st grades. 

EAGLE SCHOOL. 

Julia E. Bcrger (Training teacher in Xormal), 3d and 2d 
grades ; Kate E. Stoi)han (Training teacher in Normal), 1st ; 
Jennie S. Wyville, 4th ; Emma L. Bell, 3d ; Sarah J. Clay- 
ton, 2d ; Augusta M. Krehbiel, 1st. 

EUCLID SCHOOL. 

Mary S. llolt, 4th grade ; Cornelia M. Lusk, 3d ; Julia S. Sa- 
bin, 2d and 1st. 

FAIRMOUXT SCHOOL. 

Elizabeth S. Woodward, 4th grade; Nettie B. House, 3d ; Maiy 
S. Jones, 2d ; Dora House, 1st. 
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GARDEN SCHOOL. 

Olia A. Houtz, 4th and 3d grades ; Josephine J.. Weidenkopf^ 
2d and 1st. 

GORDON SCHOOL. 

Emma C. Johnson, 2d grade; M. Josie Smith, 1st. 

HICKS SCHOOL. 

Susan Stephan, 6th grade ; Jennie H. Bigalow, 5th ; India 
Lilly, 4th; Martha J. Freehind, 4th and 3d; 0. E. Averill, 3d; 
Caroline E. Hemenway, 2d ; Emma Stephan, 2d ; Maria 
Lundy, 1st; Clara Newcomb, 1st; Wendla Davis, 1st; Ger- 
trude Willard, 1st ; Karl F. Preuss (also in Wade School),, 
special German. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

H. L. Wyatt. 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL. 

Bettie A. Dutton, 8th grade ; Sarah A. Grannlle, 8th ; Adda 
C. Briggs, 8th ; Isabelle H. Libbey, 7th ; Emily A. Vial, 
7th ; Lena M. Bowman, 7th ; Maria L. Eobinson, 6th ; xVn- 
gelina II. Ketchum, 5th ; Mary E. Libbey, 4th ; Kate L. 
Williams, 3d ; Eliza C. Degnon, 2d ; Emily F. Marsh, 2d ; 
Maria A. Higgins, 1st ; Mary Iligson, 1st ; Hermann 
Woldmann, special German. 

KINSMAN SCHOOL. 

Electa P. Bradbury, 3d, 2d and 1st grades. 

MADISON SCHOOL. 

Josei)hine Turney, 4th and 3d grades ; Mary Haver, 2d and 1st. 

MAYFLOWER SCHOOL. 

Jennie Eggleston, 7th grade; Myra E. Robbins, 7th ; Maria E. 
Tobien, Gth ; Helen S. Barnes, 6th ; Marion A. Hill, 5th ; 
Helen S. Ball, 5th ; Frank Hawthorne, 4th ; Emma J. 
Reisch, 4th ; Alice T. Lanphear, 4th ; Jennie Dalgleish, 3d ; 
Lena A. Riesterer, 3d; Dodie O'Mamh, 3d ; Hattie Hopkins, 
3d ; Eliza Leick, 2d ; Lucy J. Yeend, 2d ; Jennie Pomeroy,. 
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2d ; Josephine B. Wilson, 2d ; Ottilie Herman, 1st; Linda 
O'Marah, Ist ; Ella F. Burnham, 1st ; Kittie A. Roney, 1st; 
Alice M. Hulburt, Ist ; William Buerger, special German. 

3IEYER SCHOOL. 

Amelia Esch, 2d grade ; Mary V. Brett, Ist. 

NORTH SCHOOL. 

Mary F. Parmenter, 6tli grade ; Abbie M. Reynolds, 5th ; Lois 
E. Morse, 4th ; Susan E. Eveleth, 3d ; Catie E. Warren, 2d ; 
Kittie G. Root, 2d ; Thank Ashton, 1st ; Jennie A Kins- 
man, Ist. 

ORCHARD SCHOOL. 

Sarah E. Butler, 6th grade ; Kate Franklin, 5th ; Sadie M. Car- 
gill, 5th ; Mary F. Blair, 4th ; Lizzie Meredith, 4th ; Anna 
E. McNeil, 4th ; Anna M. Pratt, 3d ; Tina Goerres, 3d ; 
Susan A. Wilson, 3d; Lena Raeder, 2d; Mary E. Degnon, 2d; 
Fannie C. Holder, 2d ; Julia R. Orton, 1st ; Louisa Wacha- 
muth, 1st ; Friederiek Sehoene, 1st ; Hannah Higson, 1st ; 
Olia A. Butler, Ist; Emily Shotter, 1st; John Raeder, 
special German. 

QITINCY SCHOOL. 

Jennie Cairnes, 3d and 2d grades ; Maggie G. Cogley, Ist. 

RIDGE SCHOOL. 

Marietta Williams, 4th, 3d, 2d and 1st grades. 

ROCKWELL SCHOOL. 

Lcmira W. Hughes, 8th grade; Mary D. Campbell, 8th; Hannah 
K James, 7th; Hat tie A. Farnsworth, 7th ; Ray A. Parsons, 
Gth; Carrie Lawrence, 6th; Mary C. C. Lane, 5th; Hettie E. 
Wells, 5th ; Annie E. White, 4th ; Nancy T. Wolverton. 
4th; Henrietta B. Ayres, 3d ; Mary H. Gale, 3d; Fannie E. 
Mountcastle, 2d; Mary E. LaFrance, 2d; Kate S. Brennau. 
2d ; ]ilatilda Rasche, 1st ; Julia A. Beebe, 1st ; Clara A. 
Smith, 1st; Zerelda Martin, 1st; E. Minnie Nunn, 1st; Bar- 
bara Hartrath, special German. 
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ST. CLAIR SCHOOL. 

Anna Eearden, 8th grade ; Alice A. Worfolk, 7th ; Lizzie A. 
Whitaker, 6th; Cornelia Willsie, 6th; Clara M. Umbstaetter, 
5th; Margaret A. Waterbury, 5th; Nora Evans, 4th; E. 
Frank Brainard, 4th; Lizzie F. Keys, 3d; Laura M. Seiger, 
dd; Hattie M. Sanborn, 2d; Lizzie L. Allen, 2d: Louisa B. 
Wageman, 2d; Julia Xapp, Ist; Rebecca J. Hawkins, Ist; 
Susan Whitney, 1st; Paul Austman, special German. 

STERLING SCHOOL. 

Ellen G. Revelrff, 8th grade; Sarah R. Saunders, 8th; Addio B. 
Guthrie, 8th; Kate Piper, 7th; Carrie P. Sked, 7th; Anna 
W. Johnston, 6th; Eva Brokenshire, 6th ; Flora P. Cope- 
land, 5th; Anna S. Hutchinson, 6th ; Marie Kitzsteiner, 4th; 
Jeannette L. Moody, 4th; Julia E. Miller, 4th; Mary Quin- 
trell, 3d; Alice R. Davis, 3d; Mary E. Spencer, 3d ; Jennie 
Radcliffe, 2d; Janet S. Purdie, 2d; Eva V. Withycombe, 2d; 
Uttilie Riesterer, Ist; Emma C. Davis, 1st; Edith S. Piper, 
1st; Delia Willard, Ist; Mattie M. Purdie, 1st; Joseph Knig,. 
(also at Mayflower,) special German. 

TREMONT SCHOOL. 

Anna M. Hart, 7th and 6th grades ; Clara C. Trowbridge, 6th; 
Mary L. Peterson, 4th ; Emma A. Holbrook, 4th and 3d ; 
Olivia M. Cramer, 3d; Mira J. Slawson, 2d; Elise Raeder, 
2d; Tillie C. Amos, 2d and 1st; Ella C. Holbrook, 1st; 
Marie Schneider, 1st ; Mary E. Slawson, 1st ; Emma Kolbe, 
1st; Florida A. Benjamin, Ist; Theckla Kirchberger, special 
German. 

UNION MILLS SCHOOL. 

Sarah M. Sisson, 5th, 4th and 3d grades ; Alice L. Crosby, 2d 
and 1st grades. 

WADE SCHOOL. 

Mary E. Comstock, 5th grade ; Lizzie B. Miller, 4th ; Lottie 
Palmer, 3d; Emily 0. Wucherer, 3d and 2d; Clara M. Eaton, 
2d; Flora Kahnheimer, 2d; Rosetta Luce, 2d; Anna C. Hor- 
ning, Ist; Eva Eglin, Ist ; Louise Reinhart, 1st. 
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WALNUT SCHOOL. 

Gelia E. Clement, (also assisting in High School,) Sthgnule; 
Adelaide Headley, 7th ; Millie C. Carpenter, 6th ; Marv B. 
Brown, 5th; Susan A. Dillin, 4th; Pamela H. Manter. 3d: 
Ida M. Lockwood, 2d; Phebe S. Freeman, Ist; Mittie S. 
Johnson, (also assisting in High School,) 1st. 

WARREN SCHOOL. 

Mary J. Johnston, 5th and 4tii; Mattie E, Hose, 3d; Celia 
Ballon, 2d; Clara S. Griffith, 1st; Lovilla E. Hulbert, Ist: 
L. Irene Skinner, Ist; Florence A, De Veiling, 1st; Anna F. 
Landa, 1st. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 

Maggie E. Stewart, 6th; Callie G. Forest, 5th; Xellie A Fuller, 
5th; Kittie S. Clisbee, 4th; Nettie L. Wells, 4th; Rania E. 
Bigalow, 3d; Sarah Reeves, 3d; Cora N. Jackson, 2d; Olive 
L. Smith, 2d; Ella B. Dexter, 1st; Susie Foote, 1st: J. Alice 
Haver, 1st. 

WILLSOX SCHOOL. 

Angle C. Ames, Gth grade ; May E. Wightman, 5th; Bessie C. 
Hill, 5th; Gertrude L. Mixer, 4th; Belle M. DeVeny, 4th: 
Georgia Gladding, 3d; Annie C. DeVeny, 3d; Jennie Wilson, 
2d; Susan E. Burrows, 2d; Addie T. Rezner, 1st; Annie 
Burrows, 1st; Helen M. Christian, 1st; Clara Klemm, 1st; 
Alice F. Abell, 1st; Alex. F. Schem, special German. 

WOODLAND SCHOOL. 

Maggie II. Tomm, 4th and 3d grades ; Sadie A. Comptbu, 2d 
and 1st. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

N. Coe Stewart, Music ; A. P. Root, Writing ; Frank Abora, 
Henry W. Craig, Drawing; Louis Best, Gymnastics. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

Henry M. James, Lewis W. Day. 

SPECIAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

Harriet L. Keeler, Laura M. Curtis. 
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M EMBERS. 



Wards. Members. Term Expires. Residences. 

1.. ..GEORGE L. CHILDS 1877 158 Superior Street 

2. ...DR. D. B. SMITH 1878 68 Bond Street. 

3. ...WILLIAM J. AKERS 1877 Union Pais. Depot 

4....E. HESHLER 1878 38 Ganien Street 

5....A.MEHLING 1877 674 Superior Street 

6....M. G. WATTERSON 1878 657 Case Avenue. 

7. ...THOMAS A. STOW 1877 188 Case Avenue. 

8. ...ANTHONY BURKE 1878 18 Herman Street 

9. . . .J. M. FERRIS 1877 110 Hanover Street 

10....A. G. HOPKINSON 1878 343 Franklin Street 

11....G. W. LEIBLEIN 1877 5(> Lorain Street 

12.. ..F. MUHLHAUSER 1878 92 Vega Avenue. 

13. ...FELIX NICOLA 1877 53JenninKS Avenue. 

14....0. F. RHOADES 1878 tKU Broadway. 

15.. ..F. M. SANDERSON 1877 1012 Woodland Avenue. 

16....M. E. COZAD 1H78 State, near Euclid. 

17 .... S. M. STRON(i 1877 1894 Euclid Avenue. 

18 ..DR. J. D. JONES 1878 1936 Hamilton Street 
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OFFICER8 OF THE BOARD. 



PRSSIDKNT, 

M. G. WATTERSON. 



CLERK, 

T. R. WHITEHEAD. 



SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, 

A. J. RICKOFF. 



SUPERINTENDENT Or BUILDINGS. 

CHARLES WHITAKER. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 



isre-r. 



Finance NICOLA, STOW, AKERS. 

JiTDiciARY COZAD, NICOLA, LEIBLEIN. 

Repairs AKERS, DR. SMITH, MEHLINO. 

Supplies CHILDS, MEHLING, RHOADES. 

School Buildings SANDERSON, STOW, MUHLHAUSER. 

Insurance JONES, STRONG, HOPKINSON. 

Claims AND Auditing RHOADES, BURKE, FERRIS. 

Normal School, STOW, HESSLER, DR. SMITH. 

Teachers FERRIS, NICOLA, STOW. 

Salaries STRONG, FERRIS, MUHLHAUSER. 

Text Books and Course of Study HOPKINSON, COZAD, JONES. 

Music, Penmanship and Drawing. MUHLHAUSER, SANDERSON, JONES. 

Boundaries BURKE, DR. SMITH, SANDERSON. 

Discipline MEHLING, JONES, AKERS. 

Library DR. SMITH. AKERS, NICOLA. 

Rules and Regulations LEIBLEIN, HOPKINSON, STRONG. 

Printing HESSLER, CHILDS, BURKE. 

Central High School CHILDS, HESSLER, RHOADES. 

West High School LEIBLEIN, MUHLHAUSER, FERRIS. 

Bast High School COZAD, STRONG, SANDERSON. 
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1876-7. 



Members. Term Bxptrea. 

J.H.RHODES 1878. 

ADOLPH GEUDER 1878. 

ALAN80N G. HOPKIN80N..1879. 



Members. Term Ezptres. 

H. AHLRICHS 18TO. 

ANDREW J. RICKOFF 1877. 

LEWIS W. FORD 1877. 



OFPICKBS OF THR BOABD. 



PRESIDENT, 

A. O. HOPKINSON. 



SECRETARY, 

A. J. RICKOFF. 



COHBITTBE OM KHGLISH KXAHINATIOHS. 

L. W. FORD, J. H. RHODES, A. J. RICKOFF. 



A. GEUDER, 



CIEBXAN EXAHIMATIOIIS. 

H. AHLRICHS, J. H. RHODFii. 
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